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Ourselves 

Through Uio grace of God the Land/t older s’ Journal has been 
able to complete the second year of its existence. During the short span 
of two yeais it has endeavoured to pursue, steadily and consistently, its 
ideal of working for progressive development of the country along constitu¬ 
tional lines without impairmont of the basic rights of the zamindar commu¬ 
nity closely allied as they are with tlioso of their tenants. In the promotion 
of the manifold interests of the landholding (iommunily it has never ceased 
to remind them of the obligations which are the necessary adjuncts 
to their valuable rights. By recounting the solid and valuable achieve¬ 
ments of those past and present members of the community who were 
or are inspired by the highest ideals of service, it has sought, on the one 
hand, to stimulate the present generation of landholders to live up to their 
glorious traditions of beneficence and usefulness, and, on the other, to 
remove the prejudices and misconceptions regarding the landholding 
community, which, unfortunately, are found to prevail among a large section 
of our countrymen. It has been calling, with all the force at its command, 
a hall to the pernicious propaganda that the zamindar cominuiiity has 
outlived its usefulness. For whatever success has attended its efforts it 
thanks t ied and its numerous patrons and constituents whose sympathy 
and support has made it possible. 

For oui selves we enter upon the third year of our venture with in¬ 
creased self-confidence and unshaken faith in the righteousness of our cause 
and wo only hope that all believers in constitutional and orderly progress, 
irrespective of caste, colour or creed, will accord us their fullest measure of 
moral and financial support for the further and better prosecution of 
our mission. 









An Ideal Zatnin 


By Lt. N. Ramabhadiia Nayak, 

Zamindar of Vadagarai and Doddappanayakkaimr, 

Madura Df., South India. 

I X Southern India there are many Zainins. In olden days they were in a 
flourishing condition. Hut now they are decaying gradually. The rea¬ 
son for this IS want of co-operation between the Zamindars and their 
tonaiils. For this both the Zamindars and the tenants are responsible. 

SYRIl’ATlIY 

At present most of the Zamindars are interested only in the collection 
of rent. A tenant does not always realise what he e.\pects from his fields 
owing to drought, or excess of rain, or pests. If the Zamindar wisely 
n'liiits a portion of the rent which tenants find impossible to pay during 
lean year.s, he can make himself an ideal landlord. But few Zamindars are 
disposed to ilo It. No wondei’ there is no love lost between the Zamindar 
and Ills tenants. 

i:i)U(’ATI()N 

Moreover the Zamindar must feel it his duty to educate the tenants by 
e.stablishing one or more free elementary schools within the Zamin where 
the tenants may get instruction not only in the three R's. but also in 
agriculture, hygiene, and civics. Money spout on the education of tenants 
IS not a waste, lor it is not the tenants alone who gain by the education they 
receive, but also the Zamindars. The work of the tenants becomes more 
eflicieiit, and so the yield of the Zamin lands increases. Moreover the 
tenants will acquire the ability to appreciate the blessings conferred upon 
them by the Zamindar. 

innUJATlON FAOILITIES 

Another important thing to which the Zamindar must pay attention is 
to provide irrigation facilities for his Zamin lands. Many Zamindars, do 
not care to repair the tanks, canals and wells in their Zamiiis. The result 
IS that the lands are not properly irrigated, and the output gradually 
decreases though the tenants have to pay to the Zamindar the whole 
amount of their rent. So the Zamindar must set apart from his income 
a sum to meet maramath charges every year 

C'O-orEUATlVE SOCIETY 

Again the Zamindar must establish a co-operative society in the Zamin 
for the benefit of the tenants. It must consist of two branches—the pur- 
chnsr hrauc/i-and the mles branch. The purchase branch will purchase 
good seeds, manure, scientific implements whole-sale, and distribute them 
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to the tenants according to their need's The capital for the purchase of 
these things will, of course, be divided into shares and each tenant will take 
as many shares as he can afford. This way of purchasing is eertainly more 
profitable to the tenants than any other, for the things are purchased whole* 
sale. To the sales branch of the society the tenants must sell their super¬ 
fluous grain. If they do so, they can get a better price than otherwise. 

DisruTES. 

Generally the tenants in the Zamins are ignorant. Frequent disputes 
are likely to occur. The disputants often rush to courts of law and 
spend a largo amount of money, The Zamindnr must advise them and 
decide the disputes between them impartially. 

ZAMTN-OFFICI.VLS. 

The officers in the Zamin must not take bribes. They must always 
care for the welfare of the tenants. 

ZAMIN CUSTOMS. 

In every Zamin there are customs peculiar to itself. The Zamindar 
must adhere to those customs scrupulously. If ho fails to do so he would 
incur the displeasure of the tenants. 

sruvEY. 

There are very few Zamins which have been surveyed. The result is 
that sometimes the tenants are in possession of more lands than their patta-? 
entitle them to. Under such circumstances disputes are likely to arise 
between the Zamindar and the tenants and among the tenants themselves. 
In order to avoid such disputes there must bo periodical survey by the 
Government. Periodical survey has another advantage. As the tenants 
know exactly what extent of land they possess, the karnams cannot easily 
cheat thorn In ryotwari areas a survey of lauds takes place every 3t) yi'ars. 
In Zamins it may be in every fifty years, the cost being borne by Zamin- 
dars and tenants 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture is the only industry which is carried on in most Zamins at 
present, though there may bo siiopo for other industries. It is the duty of 
the Zamindar to find out with the help of experts what scope there is in 
his Zamin for the starting and development of industries. If there are 
many fruit bearing trees in the Zamin he may start the jam industry. If 
there is a water-fall he can generate electric power aiul utilize it for various 
purposes, If there are forests the timber industry may bo started. If the 
Zamin is rich in mineral deposits recourse can bo had to mining industry. 
•Such undertakings will profit both zamindar.s and tenants. 

BRING WASTE L.VNDS UNDER CULTIV.VTION. 

In almost all the Zamins there are large areas of lands lying fallow 
The Zamindars must bring such lands under cultivation by issuing tempor¬ 
ary pattas to their tenants. 

DUTIES OF THE TENANTS. 

Till now I have discussed the duties of the Zamindar. The tenants 
also have their duties by their Zamindars. The tenants must pay their 
kist in time to avoid litigation with Zamindars Wilful ivithhohiing of 
rents cannot but result in embittermciit of relations between Zamindars 
and tenants. Cases of real hardship or actual in.ilnlity should be 
favourably considered by the Zumindnr.s. The tenants must also 
co-operate with Zamindar by adopting whatever suggestions ho might 
make for the improvement of the Zamin, for with relractory tonanis the 
Zamindar cannot effect any improvements in the Zamin. Only in the hearty 
co-operation of the lenants and the Zamindars lies the salvation of the 
Zamin in our Presidency. 



The Constitution of the Crisis 



By R. V M. G. Ramarau, 
Yumrajah of Pithapuram. 


C ONSTITUTIONALISTS are racking their brains over the form the fu¬ 
ture constitution of India should take. What exactly it will bo is an¬ 
other question. lie is a bold prophet who can decipher completely the enig¬ 
ma of India’s future. But it is to be earnestly hoped that the future will find 
India free from all bondages, political, social and religious. And in the 
meantime all schemes that are propounded for the amelioration of 

the country demand serious 
consideration. 

Wo find ourselves in a tense 
atmosphere. Chaotic forces of 
ideas and ideals are dragging 
the country hither and thither, 
for belter or for worse, time 
alone can say. Some advocate 
itemocracy of milder typo, while 
some others favour drastic soci¬ 
alism, communism and Bolshe¬ 
vism. There are again some 
who honestly believe that 
democracy has failed and 
something like Fascism is 
necessary. Political thinkers 
are watching the international 
situation so that lessons might 
be learnt, inasmuch as world 
forces influence world politics. 
But that, too, docs not help us 
much, because international 
political arena is as much the 
battle-ground of conflicting 
ideas as our own. 

Then, we have people who 
believe flint a return to the pre-Montford days is preferable. Again 
some advocate Federation and maintain that the White Paper scheme 
should be accepted. Yet there are some who think that nothing 
short of Dominion Status, as defined by the Statute of Westminister, 
is acceptable. To some complete independence is the motto. As in 
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everything else there is no unity oven in our political aspirations. The 
trouble is not that wo have too many ideas and schemes, but that we do not 
have one strong idea or schemo which can dominate all the others and can 
give the country a definite lead. 

For this, we want one strong man, a super-man. It may not be very 
easy to get such a man. At the same time neither is it impossible. Some¬ 
thing akin to a Constituent Assembly can find the requircil person. lie 
should be elected as the head and should be given all the powers of the 
State. lie is to bo supreme. The Assembly may not bo unanimous. Let 
the will of the majority prevail in the election. The elected person will bo 
the absolute authority. Call him Loader or President or Coasar or Dictator • 
it makes very little difference. He will be the First Servant of the State. 

It is idle to discuss hero who such a Loader will be, in case the above 
step IS taken. It is only necessary to say that suitable persons, though rare 
in the very nature of things, will not be found entirely wanting. Actually, 
it may be Lord Willingdon or Mahatma Gandhi. Who knows ! 

Whoever he may be, he must have a dynamic personality. His term of 
office IS to bo, say, somewhere about five years. This is necessary because 
limitless time may bring many dangers, which one will never understand 
at the beginning. After live years the people’s Assembly should meet 
again for the purpose of electing a Leader afresh. Naturally the outgoing 
Leader will have every chance of being re-elected, for he would have the re¬ 
cord of Ins work to back him. It he is found wanting by any chance, he 
falls. Another attempt will be made and a new person fills the office. 

This hinitation of the term of the Loader, while giving him every op¬ 
portunity to raise his country without any fear, will act as a check on the 
impetuosity which sometimes attends power and position. Moreover, the 
elections may be something tike a fillip to him. Hut generally it will be 
found that when a Leader is appointed, he will continue to be the Leader 
through all the elections, till his voluntary retirement or demise. When a 
man does well, he naturally captures the hearts of the people And there is 
no reason why a Leader should be an exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
he will be extremely popular. Opposition there will be, but an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority will applaud him. Signor Mussolini and President Roosevelt 
are popular and the respective nations are behind their respective leaders, 
despite the opposition which a few may offer. And the Leader will even¬ 
tually triumph over the obstructive tactics of interested groups. 

As everything else, the army must be at the beck and call of the Loader. 
The Leader v/ill be the supreme Commander. It is to bo hoped that a time 
will come when armies will dwindle into police forces and the use of physi¬ 
cal force will be a thing of llm past. But till then, and till the world is edu¬ 
cated enough to receive the message of nonviolence in its correct form, 
the army will be indispensable. Society is not all made of angels. Per¬ 
haps, to some extent brute force is necessary to subdue brutish elements. 

But one thing is necessary. The army should not bo a personal army 
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of Ihe Leader, for if it is so, it may load to grave dangers. The election of 
a new Leader may be nullified by the outgoing Leader, with the help of the 
army. So, there should be only a national army, a well-disciplined army 
owing allegiance iiumrdiatctu to the Leader during his term of office and 
iflliwafclij to the State. 

The Loader naturally will appoint as his advisors and lieutenants, 
people of ability, who will support him. There will be the usual parapher¬ 
nalia of executive machinery, implicitly carrying out the orders of the 
Leader. 

The advantages of such a system are manifold. What a parliamentary 
govornmenl would take .«cores of years to achieve, can be achieved in a 
very «hort lime under this system. Moreover, party system, which is sup¬ 
posed to 1)0 the foundation of parliamentary government, has utterly failed. 
It could not face and solvo boldly those mighty problems which seem to 
defy even collective human wisdom. The force of arguments can be appre¬ 
ciated when international politics is considered- Italy and Germany have 
become seals of dictatorship, with no party government in the parliamen¬ 
tary sense. Austria has followed suit. Stalin is all in all ni Soviet 
Rus.si.a. President Roosevelt is practically the dictator of the TIniled States 
of America. And oven in England, that stronghold of parliamentary go¬ 
vernment, the party conventions have been broken and party government 
has been abandoned at least for the present. Is not the National (Jovern- 
meiit a negation of all the fundamentals of party system V 

Therefore, one need not be alarmed if tlio party system and even par- 
liamenlary government are suspeiuhMl. If a now form of government is 
found to be more beneficial, at least for the present, there is no meaning in 
not giving it a fair trial. What is necessary now is not parliamentary 
oratory, but iminedialo action. Otherwise, the country will be all the worse. 
So, one supreme Leader, free from the shackles of parliamentary defects 
and delays, is the crying need of the hour. lie alone will be able to bring 
the country out of misery. 

For example, if we have a supreme Leader ho will, with a stroke of 
pen pass measures that shall transform the country. He can freely and 
effectively deal with such monsters as the communal spirit and the caste 
■system with its climax in untouohablility. And there are other problems 
such as unemployment, rural indebtedness general poverty, which de¬ 
mand immediate attention. What exactly the Leader will do, it is presump¬ 
tuous to say. Rut this much is certain, he can deal with tliem more 
effectively and quickly than an unwieldy legislature, with its cumbersome 
procedure. 

Rut one thing must be admitted. The Leader may make mistakes. 
Still, when the risks of Ids committing mistakes are weighed against the 
great possibilities of his doing great things, the former will be found hope¬ 
lessly wanting. Every great enterprise will have its risks and the risks are 
insigiiificaiit when compared to the great possibilities of achievement. If 
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no risk is taken, progress is impossible. But progress we must, and even 
the theory of status quo should not mean stagnation. So, in the words of 
a famous man lot us say, 'let the attempt be made’. 

Theorists and constitutionalists may be wondering what this new 
scheme which is advocated by the writer is to be called. Even though it is, 
to a great extent, dictatorship, it is not thoroughly so in that the term of the 
Leader is limited. Though no name is necessary, yet for convenience sake, 
it may bo called the Constitution of the Crisis. For it is the opinion of the 
writer that this now scheme, if it is really new, is not to bo considered as 
the universal panacea for all evils and for all times. No, it is definitely ad¬ 
vocated in a liiniiod sense, that is, as best suited for thv present. Neither 
should the criticism of the present parliamentary government be mLsunder- 
stood as the denouncement of parliamentary government as such. It was 
useful, it may again lie useful in future, but now. during this national crisis, 
it is, to a groat extent, useless and out of place, (.live up that which has 
become impotent and take to that which will give a fresh lead to the coun¬ 
try, a fresh life to the body politic. 

Unfortunately a great number of the political thinkers suffer from a 
narrowness of vision. Each has his own theory, absolutely sound in itself 
and very useful at a given moment but equally useless at another moment, 
which ho would advocate as the sovereign remedy for all our evils till 
Doomsday. They pin their faith on a particular theory and loathe to iiart 
with it. It is time they realised that world conditions were changing and 
that even their theories were to be modified accordingly. After all, political 
theories and schemes exist for the benefit and amolioratioii of mankind. 
But let not mankind be sacrificed at the altar Of political theories. Theories 
can go to dogs, but humanity cannot be ignored. Tjife is a complex affair 
In its progressive march fresh problems arise, demanding fresh solu¬ 
tions. 

Ko, one should not reject any new scheme simply because it hai'pens 
to be new. Political thinkers should consider a proposed scheme properly 
and dispassionately and give it a chance. If mere prejudice prevents them 
from considering any innovation, however sound it may be, it can only bo 
described as peevish and unreasonable stubbornness. 

But time alone will prove the wisdom of having ono able man as the 
Loader to mould the present history of this country. When once the crisis 
has passed and when it is found that the great problems that are staring us 
in the face with the formidableness of destruction, have been solved, then 
the ‘constitution of the crisis’ with its supreme Leader, can bo given uj), in 
favour of a belter scheme that may bo devised later on. 

Anyway that is a questiun of the future. Wo are no.v primarily con¬ 
cerned with the tieina present. It is demanding a preat gesture lor us. 
Let us rise to the occasion and face facts. 



Hindu-Muslim Unity 


By Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, b.a. 

W HATEVER the relative importance of the communal problem might 
be in our discussions on the future Indian constitution, the com- 
m jnal eoiilrovorsies occupy our minds much more than matters of great 
import and cast their shadows over all our political work. Since 1919, com- 
munaliam has been gradually gaining in strength. It has assumed serious 

proportions to-day: at one time it 
threatened to wreck the Round Table 
Conference. 

Almost year in and year out wo find 
ourselves confronted with a host of 
resolutions and recommendations on the 
question, passed or made by various 
associations and organisations in the 
country. But almost invariably do we 
find that the views of no two of them 
—the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikh League etc. 
—agree: they are even diametrically 
opposed to each other. In our per¬ 
plexity we have to express our inabi¬ 
lity to accept the opinions of any one 

Ra. Bahadur Baidya Nath Das. B A. Organisation in their entirety. The com¬ 
munal spirit has taken such a strong 
hold on the minds of Indian leaders, 
whether real or so-called, that no constitutional progress is possible 
without first settling this thorny problem. 

The communal problem of India is primarily the Hindu-Muslim pro¬ 
blem. Other communities have, however, taken up of late an aggressive 
attitude and have been demanding special rights and privileges. The Sikhs 
in the Punjab form an important minority, which cannot be ignored. Hin¬ 
dus themselves are faced with disintegration because of the genesis of 
depressed and untouchable class problem. In the South there is the ques¬ 
tion of Brahmins and non-Brahmins. But inspite of all this, the problem 
essentially is as to how we can bring about unity between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, or adjust the differences between the two communities. 
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The proportions of the various communities inhabiting India accord¬ 
ing to 1921 census are : 


Hindus 

65.9 

Muslims 

24.1 

Buddhists 

4.6 

Tribal Religions 

2.8 

Christians 

1.2 

Sikhs 

1.0 

Jains 

.2 

Others 

.2 


100.0 


The distribution of the Muslim population is such that they form a 
small minority everywhere, except in N. W. F. Province, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan and Sind. In the Punjab they are 55.3 p.c., in Bengal 54.0 p.c., 
in Sind 73.4 p. c., while in Baluchistan and the N. W. F. Province they are 
overwhelmingly strong. Their highest minority is in the United Provinces, 
but even here it is less than 15 p.c. It may be noted here that this 15 p. c. 
is not spread out all over the province but is largely concentrated in urban 
areas, especially in northern districts of the province. 

From the figures quoted above, it is apparent that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity is strong enough to look after itself and requires special safe¬ 
guard s or bottle-feedi ng. Communal protection Ts' not necessary for the 
hVCrbiajor communitTes—the Hindus and the Muslims ; it might be neces¬ 
sary for those small communities, which together form 10 per cent of the 
total population. But logic and commonsense have nothing to do with 
communal feelings, and to-day we find the whole problem resolving itself 
into the removal from the minds of each of a baseless fear and distrust of 
the other, and of installing a feeling of security for all communities. In 
search of material gains and safety, each party wants to secure for itself a 
dominating position. Some of the communal spokesmen do not even seem 
to believ e in the virtue of‘liv e pjd ipf: In this atmosphere the only 

method of creating a sense of security is the provision of safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. 

The aims of political reforms are to make the people to whom such 
reforms are given, prosperous, happy and contented, to open out for them 
a fresh field for action to achieve what they want in a constitutional way, 
and to give them a greater share in the working of the constitution and in 
moulding the future of their motherland. In order to make such reforms 
possible, we ought to be able to find out a uniformity in diversity and not 
create a diversity in uniformity, as the latter would by itself frustrate the 
very object of the reforms, and instead of turning the different people into 
a homogeneous whole, would be doing the exact reverse. 

Leaving aside the question of Muslims, who seem to be very keen on 
separate elec.'orate for themselves, I would not like, under any circum- 
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Btances, to extend the principle of separate electorates to any other commii* 
nity or interest. In spite of the fact that the Reforms'of 1919 did give some 
powers to the legislatures and extended the franchise a little, we coiild not 
benefit by them, simply because of the highly defective scheme of franchise, 
which divided the country into religions, castes, creeds, interests and 
economic groups. I have already stated that for the better working of a 
constitution and the amalgamation of different interests, it is necessary that 
we should find out some uniformity in diversity, and therefore no reform 
could serve its purpose, if it would intensify the already existing differ¬ 
ences. If we were to divide the people into religious, racial, economic or 
professional groups, the system would defeat the very purpose of the 
reforms and very soon we would find ourselves in an all-pervading chaos. 
This sort of franchise would further accentuate the existing differences, 
and the future Government is sure to be faced with several mutually hos¬ 
tile parties, which would render the work of the Government extremely 
difficult. Further, the system of separate electorates would create narrow¬ 
ness in the minds of the electorate, who would consider themselves as parts 
of a particular community and not of the nation as a whole and be possess¬ 
ed of an impulse to serve communal and not national interests—an idea 
which is in itself a negation of democratic principles. 

It is, therefore, clear that separate electorates for any community or 
communities—bo they Hindus Muslims, Sikhs or any other—will not tend 
to create a favourable atmosphere for the working of a democratic 
constitution in India. But at the same time, joint electorates will also not 
do, since the Muslims—the most important minority community in the 
country—are quite opposed to them. The opposition has gone so far that 
even the Congress, avowed to joint-electorates, has decided to sleep over 
the Communal Award and not to express any opinion one way or the 
other. 

We may for once go back before 1919 and we shall be astonished to 
find that there was practically no communal bitterness at that time. The 
system of joint electorates was quite satisfactory. In political, social and 
other spheres of life, Hindus and Muslims met on equal terms and even en¬ 
trusted themselves to each other’s care. There was very little of animosity 
and narrowness of mind, and they used to live on the most cordial terms. 
There was complete religious toleration and there was never any riot for 
the vindication of the religious rights. No dispute ever arose about music 
before mosques, arti or namaz rights, etc. Music was played always with¬ 
out any interference, and even now there are cities, one of which is our 
sacred city of Benares, where music is uninterruptedly played before mos¬ 
ques. There are several temples quite near mosques in our city—the 
most important being that of the Golden Temple of Shri Vishwanath where 
the bell is ringing almost all the 24 hours in the immediate vicinity of 
Aurangzeb’s Mosque—but there have been no disputes about such petty 
matters. No doubt, in such religious riots generally members of the lower 
strata of society take part, but the responsibilities of those in authority do 
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not on that account cease. It may, according to some, be well and good 
for such differences to exist, but when one is considering national good or 
what is good for the purpose of National Government, one has to judge 
them in relation to the welfare of the country as a whole. 

Now, as I have stated above, the good of the country demands that 
there should be joint electorates, but since the Muslims regard separate 
electorates as a “valued privilege”, we have to find out some means where¬ 
by to create harmony in place of the existing discord in the country. No 
doubt, it is true that however sound and expedient certain suggestions may 
be, they can have weight and effect only to the extent that they are accept¬ 
able to all the principal parties concerned. I have, therefore, tried to suggest 
the least objectionable proposals. They are as follows 

I. Where there is a majority of one eommunity • 

In such provinces there should be no statutory majority in the Council. 
It is simply absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible government at the same time. Responsible Govern¬ 
ment is understood to mean a Government in which the executive is res¬ 
ponsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the- 
members of the executive with the majority behind them have all got in by 
reservation and not by the free choice of the electorate, there is neither 
proper representation of the electorate nor any foundation for responsible 
government. Reservation of seats for a majority community gives to that 
community the statutory right to govern the country independently of the 
wishes of the electorates and is foreign to all conceptions of popular 
government. It will confine minorities within a ring-fence, and leave them 
no scope for expansion. 

II. Where the Muslims are in a minority : 

It is true that it would work great hardship on 'the Muslims in 
provinces where they are in a minority, if no reservation of seats is allowed. 
The result would be that in the Central Legislature the Muslims, who form 
nearly one-fourth of the total population of British India, would have no 
more than one-tenth of representation. Their representation in U.P., Bihar 
and some other provinces may also be unsatisfactory. It is here that one 
is compelled by force of circumstances to give way and advocate the intro¬ 
duction of a temporary element of communalism in the electorate system. 
Muslim minority should therefore be permitted reservation of seats in pro¬ 
portion to their population. The point of view expressed in suggestion 
No. 1 does not apply to minorities, for a minority remains a minority, whe¬ 
ther any seat is reserved for it or not and cannot dominate the majority. 
In this connection it is necessary that I should make my position clear. 1 
do not mean to put the Muslim minority in a ring-fence. What 1 mean is 
that it may have its full share on the population basis by reservation of 
seats, and anything over and above that share they should win by their 
own effort. Muslims cannot also reasonably claim reservation of seats 
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beyond their strict proportion to population and also the right to contest 
additional seats. 

III. In the Central Legislature: 

So far as the Central Legislature is concerned the demand of the Mus* 
lims has been that one-third of the total number of seats in the Central 
Legislature be reserved for them. The Muslims are a little less than one- 
fourth of the total population of British India, and there is no reason why 
they should be allowed one-third at the <K)st of the Hindus and other mino¬ 
rity communities. I, therefore, suggest that in the case of Central Legisla¬ 
ture, the Muslims should be given reservation of seats in accordance with 
their proportion to population, with the right to contest additional seats 
from the General constituency. 

IV. The same principles as enunciated in paras II and HI should 
apply to the Hindus where they are in a minority. 

Since iny purpose in this article has been to deal with the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, I leave out of consideration the question of other minor¬ 
ities. 

Wdh my views expressed as above, I must strike a note of warning 
that real llindu-Mualim unity cannot be accomplished either by separate 
electorates or by reservation of seats. The only possible moans to achieve 
this end is a change in the hearts of the two communities, with full 
roalisation of the fact that it may well be possible for a third party to foster 
and nourish these communal differences in its own interest, and that, con¬ 
sidering the good of the nation to whicli both the Hindus and the Muslims 
belong, these differences have to bo set aside or composed for the sake of 
national solidarity and the proper working of respoiisiblo government. 
Even if the Muslims, enamoured of their “valued privilege” cling to it tena¬ 
ciously, they will before long realise the mistake in not reaching a mutual 
agreement and sinking their differences in unfathomable oblivion. 
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Wanted a Land Revenue Bill in Bengal 



By Gopal Chandua Biswas, b.l., 

Pleader, Bariml. 

HE greater portion of Bengal is, no doubt, comprised within tire perma¬ 
nently settled area and its revenue is, therefore, fixed in perpetuity 
and not liable to alteration under any conditions, as it has been definite¬ 
ly laid down in the secopjtl .part of Section 1, Art. VI _or Regirlation l 
of 17h3 that “the Governor-General in Council trusts that the proprietors 

of lands sensible of the bciu'fits conferred 
upon them by the public assessineiit 
being fixed for ever will exert them¬ 
selves in the cultivation of their laiiils 
under the certainly that they will enjoy 
exclusively the fruits of their own good 
management and industry aiid^bfd 
demand will ever bo made upon tlimn 
or their heirs or sum-ssors by the 
present or any future Govoriimeiit tor 
an augmentation of the public assoss- 
ment in eonseiiuenco of the improvement 
of their respootivo estates.” There is. 
however, in ihis province of Bengal a 
considerable tract, including the Sunder- 
bans, the revenue of which is temporari¬ 
ly settled and is thus liable to bo revised 
from time to time. 

In the Sunderban tract, situate within 
the districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna and Bakargunj, there are generally 
four classes of temporary-settled estates, viz.,—(1) Leases for hi) jMf'ars, 
created under Rules of Circular No 36 of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
dated the 9th of April, 1853: (2) Leases for 40 years, granted under the Large 
and Small Capitalistic Rules of the 12th of November, 1879 ; ( t) ReMimcd 
Te^fir Mahah created in consequence of Resumption proceeeding.s, taken 
under Bengal Regulation No. 2 of 1819 ; and (4) Diara M(thah, created 
out of alluvi.il accretions to permanently and temporarily settled estate-, 
under Act IX of 1847 (Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Act). This last class is- 
not confined to the Sunderbans alone but extends almost to all the disuicts 
of Bengal. Each of those classes of settlement-holders has special grie¬ 
vances of its own, regarding its status, pilch of assessment, period of 
4 
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revision, embankment charges and allowance of profit and collection 
charges. 

A brief history of these four classes of estates will not be out of place 
iK'te as this will clearly show how the assessment of these estates is, at 
pi esenl, entirely loft to the discretion of the Executive Government. 

Hefore giving a short history of those leases, we should have a clear 

of what IS called the Sunderbans. The late Mr. Saradacharan Mitra, 
M. A, B. L., Puisne Judge, Calcutta High Court, in his Tagore Law Lec¬ 
tures, 1895, gave the following definition of the area included in the 
Sunderbans, which was also ratified by Mr. F. D Ascoli in his “Revenue 
History of the Sunderbans, 1870-1920",— 

‘In the beginning of the 19th century, the large tract of deltaic lands 
known as the Hunderban.s and covered with dense forest was not inclu¬ 
ded v ilhin the permanently settled area of the districts of 24-Parganas 
and Jessori'. Squatting and encroachment, however, by holders of 
adjacent permanently settled estates were common, even in those early 
days. In the year 1816, the Government thought it necessary to ap¬ 
point a .special officer called the Commissioner of the SuiKb'rbans for 
the fiscal management of thi.s tract. Section 3 of Regulation 2 of 18i9. 
well-known as the Resumption Regulation, expressly refested lo this 
forest tract, and in 1825, the settlement rules laid down in Ri'gulation 
7 ot 1822 were made applicable to it. Up lo this time, however, the 
attention of Government was directed only to the cleared and occupied 
portions which were technically‘taufir’. In 1828, rules weie laid down 
ioi' the detenmnalion of the boundaries of the tract whiidi was for¬ 
merly declared lo be ‘the property of the Slate’, the same not having 
been alienated or assigned to zainindars or included in any way in 
the arrangemenls of the perpetual settlement’. The claims of per.sons 
in possession of cultivated lands m the neighbourhood of settled es¬ 
tates were h‘ft to be determined under the rules laid down in Reg. 2 
of 1819. This sea-board of the delta of the Ganges was defined by the 
I* boundary line laid down in 1829 by Mr. W. Dampier, llio then Com- 
1 missjouw ,of the -Sunderbans." ' 

r* 

In 1829 and 1830, a map was prepared by Lt. Hodges. On this map 
the iiorihcin boundary of the Sunderbans was shown and it is 
generally tin* area south of this lino .that is commonly known as 
Sundci baiis Area. 

Tlie tract of land known as the Sunderbans and the cA/ir.s or islands 
loniied siiieo the Decennial Settlement and other‘halabad’(newly eulti- 
^alcd) lands, ‘patitabadi’ and ‘jungle-hurhi’ taluqs wore dealt with by 
section 3 of Reg. 2 of 1819,hutallwasto)andsincIucledwithinlhGascer- 
laiiud boundaries of permanently settled estates were left expressly un- 
affceied by Cl. 1, Section 31 of the Regulation. 

There wore lands possesssod by the zamindars in excess of the area 
lalling within their permanently settled estates and such lands are called 
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‘taufir’. In 1828, Reg. 3 of 1828 was passed to deal specially with those 
‘taufir’, lands and officers were appointed to look after and settle them. 

New chvrfi and jungle lands were declared to be the absolute pro¬ 
perty of the Government. Some portions of these lands, after settlement 
of rents under rules laid down by Reg. 8 of 1822, formed into perma¬ 
nently settled estates, but newdy reclaimed large tracts are the property 
of Government. 

II. 

A very short history of the leases is given below for hotter grasp 
of the subject under review. 

00-Years' Lease :— 

In 1793, the whole of the Sundorban tract, was loft outside the zone 
of Permanent Setlleinonl. In 1825, R ules for making grants of these tracts 
were lornially promulgatocT Uy Regulation 3 of 182S, this uninliabited 
tract was declared to have over been, and still to be, tin* property of the 
State and the Governor-General in Council was ein[)owored to make 
grants, assignments or leases thercol in such manner as ho may deem fit 
and proper. In pursuance of this Regulation, tho entire area was surveyed 
and divided into lots, with fixed boundaries, set out in a map, prepared 
for tho purpose, and tho tract became available for granhs. In 1829, appli¬ 
cations wore invded from the public to take settlements which were grant¬ 
ed under Grant Rules of 1630, proyiditig for (1) 20 years’ revenue-free 
period, (2) 5 years’period for clearanco of }th area, (3) Rh to be e.xenipfed 
from assessment, in perpetuity, (4) remaining ilhs to bo asses.sed at 2 as 
per bigha in the 21st3'oar, 4 as. in the 22nd, 6 as. in the 23rd, and 8 as in the 
2tth and tho last to remain fixed in perpetuity. A large* nuniber of grants 
were thus leased out. But they were very often obstructed by the neigh¬ 
bouring zamindars in their possession. In 1841, the grantees submitted 
a memorial praying for modification of their terms in a more liberal 
direction whicli was rejected by the Government, and their grants had 
to be resumed and subsequently re-settled between 1844 to 18.')2. In 1852, 
it was found that many settlements had broken down and revenue 
derivefl from such grants had been next to nothing The Hoard of Re¬ 
venue, with a view to secure reclamation, recommended a reduction of the 
rate from 8 as. to 4 as. which was offered to the grantees but refused. The 
grantees proposed the following terms, viz, (1) Free period of 20 years, 
then 1 anna on half the area for 10 years, 14 anna for next 10 years and 
afterwards 2 as. tho maximum rate, in perpetuity. Government accepted 
these terms with only two modifications, viz, (1) tluiicshould bt* progresigive 
^clearance, and ( 2 ) that the Hs8ossmontof2as.,insteadotbeingin^erpp- 
ftuily, should'beJEQii29_^e£LrAJJ.fier^^^ sh^ld be liable to re- 

'assessmont qu.jqioderate terms .. ‘ ^ 

40- Years’ Lease 

Tho Suudorbana were declared to be the property of the State br 
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Reg. 3 of 1828 and the Governor-General was empowered by the said 
Regulation to grant leases of lots within it by dividing the area into lots 
and demarcating them by boundaries. In 1829, several lots were settled 
in perpetuity at progressive rate at 8 as. per bigha but clearance condi¬ 
tions were not fulfilled, and at last in 1853 the Government promulgated 
revised rules by which the land revenue demand was reduced to 2 as. per 
bigha for 99 years. Those revised rules having not attracted new appli¬ 
cants the Government of India sanctioned two proposals viz., (1) for sale of 
unassossed lands at Rs. 2-8-0 per acre free from any revenue demand 
whatsoever and (2) for redemption of the revenue of the settled lots, for 
ever, by paying Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, once for all, but little advantage was 
taken of those rules and reclamations of the Sunderbaus became all the 
more difficult. In 1871 a committee was formed for framing rules for 
, settlement of waste lands and those rules were published in 1871. There 
jwas little response as the terras were less favourable than in 1853. Then 
:finally in 1879, two sots of rules were issued know’ii respectively ns the 
“Large Capitalist Rules” and the “Small Capitalist Rules” for leases for 
the cultivation of waste lands. These leases wore for an initial period 
of 40 years. 

ItrminH'd Tnttfir Muhah :— 

Some years after the conclusion of the Permanent Settlement of 1793, 
It appeared that on account of contiguity of perinanenily seitled zainin- 
dari estates to the Sunderban tract and for want of woll-dofined bounda¬ 
ries between the two, the zamindars often laid bniutliilr claim to parts of 
Sunderban tract adjoining the zamindari lands and had the same partly 
or fully reclaimed through holders of falul>‘dari, (tsaffahil,dart or //otclu- 
durt leases treating the same as within the ambit of their zamindari 
estates. Reg. 2 of 1819 was enacted for resuming revenue on those ‘toufir’ 
lands and a large number of resumption proceedings wore started and 
a largo number of Mahals were settled. The real object of the Resump¬ 
tion proceedings under the Regulation was to resume or assess revenue 
on the additional lands. The Rules for settlement of resumed lands are 
given in Regulation 7 of 1822 enacted for periodical settlement of all 
temporarily settled Mahals. The preamble to this Regulation declares 
moderate assessment to bo its aim and the main provisions thereof re¬ 
cognise the status of the settlement-holders to be proprietors who are to 
be given tuaUkuua in recognition of their proprietory right in case of 
refusal to engage for the public revenue. 

Diar<( Maluiln :— 

In the province of Bengal, in all districts or parts of districts of which 
a revenue survey may have been completed, it would bo lawful to direct, 
at every 10 years, a new survey of lands, on the banks of rivers and on 
the shor^ Of the sea ; new maps have been prepared, and if lands 
have been gained by alluvion since the Permanent Settlement such lands 
under the terms of Section 3 (second) of Reg. 2 of 1818-1819 are liable to 
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assessment to Government revenue and the rents of all undertenants in 
such lands are also liable to determination. Lands surveyed would be 
made ia separate estate under section 1 of Act 31 of 1858. Such separate 
estates are commonly called Diara estates. 


Rules of assessment of Diara estates are contained in Chapter XV, 
page 118 of “The Technical Rules and Instructions of the Settlement De¬ 
partment, 191G”. It runs thus 

“By section 7(2) of Regulation 7 of 1822, the maximum revenue which 
can be taken by Government is more than 70 p. c. When no objection 
had been raised against assessment, 60 p. a is ordinarily taken. The 
remainder is divisible between the proprietors and the tenure-holders. 
In making the division regard should be had to the existing rents of 
the tenure-holders, which in the case of proceedings under the Regu- 
gulations can only be changed if no rent or adequate rent is paid for 
the accretion and the Diara Officers will in accordance with section 2, 
Act 31 of 1858 (Bengal Alluvial Land Settlement Act) read with section 
52 of section 192 of the Bengal Tenancy Act determine what rent 
•should be paid for the accretionbut the proprietor should never be 


,/ given more than 10 


10 p. c. of thi 
it, he may I 


a-JfQfitff. ,8.1Ml 


right to 


f bring heT^^ be .^i ven u ^ to 20 pj^ In alloting th'^e- 

‘naalHder,'WhenrtlIl^^ graSes of "tenure-holders, an amount 

which may vary according to special circumstances of each case but 
should ordinarily be 10 p. c., should first be given to the tenure-holders 
immediately above the cultivating raiyats. The rest should be divi¬ 
ded among the remainiag tenure-holders in pro portion to the gross 1 j 


profits derived by each fr omiffe es tate in question 

Ixiias MahaMs an estate held by Government standing in the 
place of the proprietor”.—Field’s “Regulations of the Bengal Code” (1875), 
page 41. Waste lands not included within the area of any permanent 
settlement, islands thrown up in large navigable rivers, resumed revenue- 
free lands, and settled estates which have lapsed by sale for arrears or 
escheat are included within the definition of a Khas Mahal. In the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885, Government Khas Mahals are “estates” and Govern¬ 
ment is a “proprietor” owning estates. The Government is also a “land¬ 
lord” like other landholders.—S. 0. Mitra’s Tagore Lectures on Land Laws 
of Bengal, Lecture II. 


Khas Mahals may be conveniently divided into 4 classes, viz., (I) Waste 
lands brought under cultivation since Permanent Settlement. (2) Lauds 
not permanently or temporarily settled, including resumed revenue-free 
lands, lapsed and forfeited estates and island Ghurs. (3) Temporarily 
settled estates including Orissa and the Sunderbans, and (4) Forest lands 
i. e.. Government reserved forests. 


III. 

We shall now give a catalogue of those Regulations, enactments 
5 
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and Rules which have been applicable to the leases and lands 
detailed above for the purpose of assessment and resettlement of land 
revenue. 

(1) 1819—Reg. 2—The Bengal Land Revenue Assessment (Resumed 
Lands) Reg. It applies to all lands included in 'unsettled mahals’ and 
not included in 

(i) Decennial Settlement and then Permanent Settlement, 

(ii) Lands hold free of assessment as under Reg. 19 and 37 of 1793 

(see above). 

(2) 1822 -Reg. 7—The Bengal Land Revenue Settlement Reg. This 
Reg., as originally passed did not extend to any part of Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, as now constituted, except the Pargana of Pataspur and its depen¬ 
dencies. 

But it has since been applied to— 

(i) settlements made under the Bengal Alluvial Lands Settlement 

Act (Act 31 of 1858). 

(ii) estates in any part of which a measurement, survey or local 

enquiry is made under Bengal Land Revenue Sales Act (Act 
11 of 1859) and estates purchased or taken on account of 
Government under that Act. 

(iii) all lands not included in the Bengal Decennial Settlement Reg. 

(Reg. 8 of 1793). 

(iv) all estates held Khas. 

(v) the Sunderbans, and 

(vi) certain forests and wastes, and all estates bordering thereon. 

(3) 1825—Reg. 9—The Bengal Land Revenue Settlement Reg. A 
Reg. for extending the operation of Reg. 7 of 1822 to farm estates under 
temporary leases on default of the malguzars or to hold them Khas for 
a term of years and for modifying and adding to Rules contained in 
Reg. 2 of 1819, etc. 

It applies to 

(i) estates dealt with under Reg. 11 of 1859. 

(ii) Do under Reg. 7 of 1822. 

(iii) Do under Reg. 2 of 1819. 

(4) 1825—Reg. 11. The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Reg. 

(5) 1828—Reg. 3. The Bengal Land-Revenue Assessment (Resumed 
Lands) Reg.—a Reg. for more effectually securing the realisation of the 
public dues. 

(6) 1847—Act 9. The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Act—an ^Act 
regarding the assessment of lands gained from the'sea or from rivers by 
alluvion or dereliction within the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
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(7) 1868—Act 31. The Bengal Alluvial Land Settlement Act—an 
Act to make further provision for settlement of land gained by alluvion 
in Bengal. 

(8) Indian Land Revenue Policy, 1802. A resolution of the Govern* 
ment of India regarding revenue assessment during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Gurzon. 

(9) The Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917. Part 3, Chap. 
I-VIII, pp. 115-129. 

(10) Technical Rules and Instructions of the Settlement Department, 
1916. Reprinted in 1928, Chap. XV Diara. 

IV. 

Within the largo Snnderban tract lying outside the permanently 
settled area there are, no doubt, certain Mahals the revenues of which 
are settled in perpetuity under Rules of 1853. But the major portions of 
the Sunderban area are temporarily settled. The settlement holders have 
heritable and transferable rights and are called Sunderbans Talukdars. 
Their revenues are periodically revised. They have been holding the 
Mahals for a long time, some of them, for about a century. They have 
reclaimed jungles and by their labour and money the Mahals have been 
brought under cultivation and have now been completely reclaimed with* 
out any help from the State. 

In pursuance of Reg. Ill of 1828 Grant Rules of 1830 were made, 
which proving stringent, the Grantees in 1841, memorialised the Govern¬ 
ment for modification of the Rules in a more liberal direction. Though 
modifications were made in 1852, tome 40 Grantees again petitioned the 
Board of Revenue stating that unless more liberal terms were accorded, 
the general clearance of the Sunderbans in the face of extraordinary cost, 
labour and risk involved, could not be effected. Then the Government 
accepting the suggestions of the Grantees remarked, in a circular in 1853, 
that the pricipal object of Government in devising the Rules of 1853 
was reclamation of the Sunderbans and the improvement of the revenue 
was of secondary and altogether subordinate interest. 

These Grantees or settlement-holders, in good old days, were consi¬ 
dered very useful elements as, without them. Government could not have 
reclaimed the Sunderban jungles and realised decent revenue from these 
dense jungly tracts. Now-a-days these persons are looked upon as inter¬ 
lopers in Government Estates. The Revenue Department of Government 
is trying by indirect means to get rid of these men. 

In the recent Revenue Settlements in Khulna and 24 Parganas their 
profits are being heavily curtailed by reducing the percentages hitherto 
allowed to them. Some of them have boon forced to give up the Mahals 
as losing concerns. Some have fought and have been still fighting for 
maintaining their old percentages by instituting suits in Civil Courts. 
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Besides over-assessment of revenue, the revenue authorities are 
doing injustice in various other ways, viz., by reducing or disallowing 
and embankment charges and altering terms of contracts or'leases 
hitherto held, without express consent of the lessees. 

I cannot help pointing out another very serious grievance of the 
holders of Resumed Mahals in the Sunderbans. The real object of the 
resumption proceedings during 1828-36 was to resume or assess revenue 
on the additional lands admitting the proprietory right of the zamindar 
and not to eject them or resume Khas possession of their lands. 

The history of the Resumed Mahals will clearly show that when 
settlements were made with the encroaching zamindar he was given a 
Talukdari Patta, and on his recusancy the Mahal was settled with the 
permanent Osattalukdars or other permanent tenure-holders under him, 
who had been in possession of the Mahal before the resumption, in Osa^ 
taluki or some such right. In some cases, Mahals were settled with 
pure outsiders as permanent lease-holders liable to periodical enhance¬ 
ment of revenue. There was distinct order of Government to the effect 
that, “Sunderban Mahals when settled with Ahadkaris or other parties 
entitled to settlement" should be dealt with as the property of individuals. 

Parties in actual possession i. e., the encroaching zamindar or his 
subordinate talukdars were entitled to settlement ( vide Pargitars* Re¬ 
venue History of the Sunderbans, para. 243). The result of the decisions 
in the Resumption proceedings by Court of Directors was that the party 
in possession was ordinarily to be recognised as the proprietor and was 
therefore entitled to Malikana if recusant (vide para 195). Their names 
have been always borne in Register A kept under Bengal Land Regis¬ 
tration Act (Act VII of 1876) and devolutions of their interests have been 
entered in Register D kept under the said Act They are “proprietors" 
within the meaning of Section 3 of Bengal Tenancy Act. They are also 
proprietors in the sense of holders of substantial interest (heritable and 
permanent) within the meaning of the Privy Council decision reported in 
I. L. R. 52 Cal. 418 at page 444. The holders of these Mahals have been 
recognised as Proprietors in the Bengal Settlement Manual (1917) page 116. 

Attempts have been recently made to wrongly reduce the position 
of the proprietors of the Resumed Mahals to that of tenure-holders under 
Government and their names are being wrongly removed from Register 
A of Act VITI of 1876 to Khas Mahal Register of tenures. Attempts have 
also been made to record their status as tenure-holders in the record-of- 
rights recently prepared under Chap. X of the B. T. Act and to change 
the terms and conditions of their engagement by introducing new forms 
of leases without their consent and unwarranted by sec. 104 of the said 
Act Those are all instances of Executive high-handedness in the absence 
of definite legislative enactment. 

V. 

The readers will now see that there are really no definite enactments 
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on the Statute Book for the assessment of land revenue on these lands 
which are outside the zone of Permanent Settlement of 1793. The Joint 
Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms recommended in their report that "the Committee are impressed 
by the objection raised by many witnesses to the manner in which certain 
classes of taxation can be laid upon the people of India by Executive 
action without, in some cases, any adequate prescription by Statute of the 
methods ’of assessment They consider that the imposition of new burdens 
should be gradually more within the purview of the Legislature and in 
particular... they advise that the process of revising the land revenue 
assessment ought to be brought under closer regulation by Statute 
as soon as possible. Ai present the Statutory basis for changing revenue 
on the land varies in different provinces, but in some at least, the pitch 
of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the Executive Government 
The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody in the 
law the main principles by which the land-revenue is determined, the 
methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment the periods of revision, 
the graduations of enhancements, and the other chief processes which 
touch the well-being of the revenue-payers”. 

There is no definite legislative enactment excepting the rusty, anti¬ 
quated and imperfectly understood Regulations for regulating the process 
of revising assessments, and fixation of the terms of settlement are re¬ 
gulated by rules, issued from time to time, by the Executive Government. 
These rules are now contained in the Bengal Survey and Settlement 
Manuals,' issued by the Executive Government in its Revenue Department, 
from time to time. 

The revenue bf the permanently settled area in this province is fixed 
for ever and no question of any legislation arises regarding that. There 
is, however, a vast area including the Sunderban tract, of which the re¬ 
venue is temporarily fixed, and at the time of the periodical assessment 
of its revenue the question arises in what proportion the total assets are to 
be divided between the settlement-holders and the Government. 

Towards the end of the last century, in their attempts to trace out 
thc-reasons for the recurrence of a series of severe famines, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt and certain other retired officers of the Indian Civil Service came 
to certain conclusions, the purport of which was that the intensity and 
frequency of the famines were largely due to the impoverishment of the 
people caused by over-assessment. The Government of Lord Gurzon 
took’ up the cudgels in support of the existin g revenue policy and under¬ 
took a detailed and exhaustive enquiry into the system of land revenue 
assessment in all the provinces with special reference to their economic 
effects upon the condition of the people. 

His Excellency called for reports from all the Provincial Governments 
and on receipt of their reports, the conclusions arrived at by him were 

6 
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summarised in a Resolution, issued in the form of a book called “Land 
Revenue Policy of the Indian Government.” 

The summary of the policy is given at page 38 of the book, a portion 
of which runs as follows• 

“That in areas where the State receives its land revenue from 
landlords, progressive moderation is the key-note of the policy of 
Government, and the standard of 50 p. c. of the assets is one which is 
almost uniformly observed in practice and is more often departed from 
on the side of deficiency than of excess. That the policy of long 
term settlements is gradually being extended, the exception being 
justified by condition of local development.” etc. 

It will not be out of place to quote an important passage from the 
report submitted at that time by the Government of Bengal regarding 
the question of over-assessment in Bengal which runs thus ; 

“where the revenue is paid by landlords in the temporary-settled 
areas, 50 p. c. of their assets may be fixed as the maximum Govern¬ 
ment demand. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that this is now a 
very general rule and he has no doubt that the variations from it will 
be fewer and fewer. It is a good general rule. The minimum term of 
settlement in temporarily settled areas shall bo 30 years.” {Vide pages 
61 and 62 of the Revenue Policy). 

The Government of Bengal adopted this policy as they were bound to 
do and in the Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, Part 3, Chap. T, 
laid down, by way of prelimina ry instructions for settlement of land 
revenue, that “the general princ iples to bo followed in such settlements 
are set forth in tho scheme pubh shed by the Government of India, entitled 
‘Indian Land Revenue Policy’. Those principles should be studied by 
every officer entrusted with the settlement of land-revenue.” 

The announcement of the policy as laid down above is very distinct, 
clear and unambiguous, viz, that the proportion in which the assets of a 
Mahal are to be divided between the settlement-holder and the State, is 
half and half. In other words, the limit of revenue assessment of a Mahal 
should not exceed half of tho total assets but it may be even less than half. 

In practice, however. Government take 70 to 80 p. c. of the assets as 
revenue, and allow only 20 to 30 p. c. to the settlement-holders. In one 
part of the Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, instructions have 
been laid down for the guidance of the Settlement Officers by following 
the revenue policy of Lord Curzon, i. e., the 50 p.c. rule; but in another 
part of the same manual contradictory and different instructions have 
been given for settling revenue of temp orarily settled estates at 70 to 
per cent of the assets by laying down that in exceptional cases only 
the percentage may be increased to 50 p. c. by the Bengal Board of Re¬ 
venue or tho Local Government (Vide page 121 of the Bengal Survey and 
Sottleinont Manual, 1917). 
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The Executive Government in order to meet it3 ever-growing de¬ 
mands and financial burdens, is naturally interested in gradually raising 
the amount of revenue even in violation of its own express revenue policy. 
This was the very reason for which the Parliamentary Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee strongly recommended early legislation on this most vitally im¬ 
portant subject in all Legislatures. 

According to the recommendations of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee, Revenue Bills were introduced in the Legislative Councils of 
Madras,‘Bombay, the.Punjab and Assam in 1923, and in the Councils of U P. 
and C. P. in 1927. They have by this time found place in the Statute 
Book. As regards other provinces in reference to Dr. Rama Rau’s reso¬ 
lution dated the 12th September, 1928, in the Council of State pressing 
for the re-introduction of provincial Revenue Bills, Sir Mahammad Habi- 
bullah, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that land revenue being 
a provincial reserved subject, the utmost he could do was to draw tho- 
attention of the Local Governments on the subject, and ask them to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Parliamentary Joint Committee. 
He further said that Government of India drew the attention of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments first in 1920, then again in 1923 and assured ttio 
mover that the Local Governments would again be addressed on the 
subject of land revenue and hoped that his initiative on this occasion 
might contribute to the solution of the matter. In spite of such assurances 
on the part of the Government of India, unfortunately, the Government 
of Bengal do not appear to have taken any steps, up till now, for giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 


VI. 

THE SUNDERBAN LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In the course of the last cadastral survey and preparation of Record 
of Rights in the District of Khulna, the then Settlement Officer, Mr. 
Fawcus, had to settle the revenue of 139 Suuderban Mahals or temporary 
settled estates, which then were open to re-settlement on the expiry of 
the terra of their leases. In respect of many of them he increased the 
Government revenue by substantially reducing the percentage of collec¬ 
tion charges and profits hitherto allowed to the settlement-holders and 
their subordinate tenure-holders, at the last settlement, by increasing 
raiyati assets, as well as by withholding or reducing embankment allow¬ 
ances. The writer was one of the aggrieved landlords of the district of 
Khulna. He gave a tough fight to the Government, challenged their 
land revenue policy and raised many intricate questions of law and 
facts. He fought a number of his own cases up to the Board of Revenue, 
on the ground that he was allowed only 20 p. c. of the assets of a Mahal, 
as commission, along with his subordinate tenure-holders, and that the 
Government demand was pitched as high as 80 p. c. of the total assets. This 
sort of hard assessment left not a farthing of profit to the settlement- 
holders ; on the other hand Govarnment enhanced their demand by 
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snatching away a lion’s share from the hard-earned profits of the Grantees. 
As a result of litigation up to the Board of Revenue the writer got only 
35 p. c. of the assets as commission but he had been hitherto enjoying 
more than 55 p. c. This sudden decrease in the profits hit hard all the 
settlement-holders of the Khulna district and they hastened to form a 
provisional association of Khulna landholders at whose instance a depu¬ 
tation from the Bengal Landholders’ Association waited on the Hon'ble 
Revenue Member on the 14th December, 1925, to put before him the grie¬ 
vances of the over-assessed settlement-holders. The deputation had its 
desired effect and at the recommendations of the Hon’ble Member the 
percentages of profits of some of the aggrieved settlement-holders whose 
appeals were then pending before the Director of Land Records, were 
increased, though they were far below the maximum allowed at the preced¬ 
ing settlements. 

Thereafter the writer felt in his heart of hearts the necessity and 
urgency of immediate legislation on the subject of land revenue which is 
one of the most heavy burdens on the shoulders of the landholders and 
also the principal source of public income. With this view in mind, the 
writer saw a large number of leading landholders of Calcutta, who own 
and possess a large number of Sunderban Grants. They had also been 
suffering a groat deal under various disadvantages and genuine grievan¬ 
ces and could not find a way out of these difficulties. The writer then 
suggested to many leading zamindars the need of the formation of an 
association of Sunderban zamindars at Calcutta to enable them to 
take concerted action on vital matters affecting the interests of landholders 
holding Grants and Leases in the Sunderbans and their tenants. Thanks 
to the zeal and untiring energy of some leading zamindars of Calcutta an 
association called “The Sunderban Landholders' Association” was formed 
in October, 1929, with Mr. H. F. Bremner as President and Mr. Amulya- 
dhon Addy, as Secretary. During the period 1930-32 this Association 
submitted several memorials to the Hon’ble the Revenue Member, in con¬ 
nection with redress of many genuine grievances of 99-years', ^-years' 
Grantees and holders of Resumed Mahals; and the Government, in con¬ 
sidering some memorials granted the leaseholders substantial reliefs. 
But experience tells us that only memorialising and petitioning could 
pacify some only of the large number of landholders and tenants who 
hold such temporary leaseholds in the Sunderbans. I, therefore, draw the 
earnest attention of the legislators and landholders to carry on an 
intense agitation for adding to the Statute Book a “Bengal Land Revenue 
Settlement Act”. The writer drafted such a Bill which, with certain modi¬ 
fications, was adopted in a meeting of the Sunderban Landholders’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 


VII. 

Though strenuous endeavours have been made by the Association 
to impress on the Government the necessity of placing on the Statute 
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Book a piece of legislation as a companion to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
as repently modified and revised, yet Government or as a matter 
of fact, any individual member of the provincial legislature, has not yet 
taken up the task. The area of non>permanent settlement, in Bengal, 
is not inconsiderable and the population affected is very large. It 
is certainly a great anomaly that while legislation has been effected in 
all other provinces with regard to this vitally important matter Bengal 
is allowed to lag behind. I, therefore, invite pointed attention to the 
vaunted dictum of Lord Gurzon and the recommendations of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Joint Select Committee on the subject. It is now up to our pro¬ 
vincial Government and legislature to take up this subject for im* 
mediate legislation for removing the uncertainties and hardships of fre* 
queut assessment It really affects the actual cultivators much more than 
the proprietors or settlement-holders and the middlemen who may be 
concerned. Farther, it is a matter for sound State policy to bring all the 
provinces into a line on a matter affecting the tenantry of India, which 
is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Increase in land revenue 
should not be the sole guiding principle in dealing with the tillers 
of the soil whose interests the Government protest too much to 
guard as “trustees”. Upon a matter like this, we hope and trust, all 
parties in the legislature should agree and proceed to pass a small Act, 
without a division, at one sitting. We invite the particular attention of 
the Hon’ble Member-in-charge of the Revenue Department to remove the 
gap in legislation by introducing a short Bill at once. 
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The Real Indian Problem 








By L. N. Sarin, b. a. 

W HAT IB the real Indian problem awaiting immediate solution ? It is 
very probable that Pandit Malavya would say that it is the rejection 
of the Communal Award. It is equally probable that other Congress leaders 
would say that it is the recast of the proposals of the White Paper in ac¬ 
cordance with their own impracticable schemes as enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Second Round Table Conference. The moderates might well 
say that the solution to real Indian problem lies in working the new re¬ 
forms as propounded by His Majesty’s Government. But the truth of the 
matter is that the Indian problem is preeminently economic rather than 
political in character and in the words of Sir Malcolm Hailey it needs a 
treatment by remedies tvhich are not to be found in the pharmacopoeia of 
politics. 


WRONG END OF THE STICK 

Both the Government and the Indian Nationalists have caught the 
stick at the wrong end by subordinating the grave economic issues to 
empty political slogans. What does an under-fed India that is badly cloth¬ 
ed and housed care for the liberation of her constitution ? A famished 
people with grinding poverty staring them in the face cannot be elated at 
the amplification of the proposals of the White Paper. With characteristic 
sagacity did Baron M. Saito Governor-General of Korea once say that *'The 
economic development of the country must come tfirst ; education and 
the raising of the standards of the people will follow. Afterwards poli¬ 
tical development may be possible.” The order has unfortunately been 
reversed in India—thanks largely to the activities of the political agitators 
of the country who have generally argued that the Swaraj or Independence 
party will perform a useful function in destroying the existing antiquated 
and rigid administrative structure and will thus make it possible to erect a 
better social organisation on the ruins. "Pandit Jahar Lai—the high priest 
of Socialism has persistently advocated the same view, and unreservedly 
drawn his inspiration from chaotic Moscow. Neither they nor he appears 
to have been well informed to see that while destruction is relatively easy, 
the elimination of economic evils is a difficult and toilsome process which 
does not require revolutionary instincts but technical training, administra¬ 
tive experience and enormous sums of money, all of which they are totally 
unable to furnish and which the British alone can provide.” 
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PROBABLE SOLUTION 

British rule has amply justified itself in the past by substituting safety 
for life and property for the sanguinary chaos and galling insecurity which 
was rampant after the Downfall of the Moghal Empire. But it is not 
enough for the future and '*if the British supremacy is to endure it must 
also provide continuous improvement in the economic condition of the sub¬ 
merged elements of the population'*. It might here well be said that the 
Government have done much in this field and intend doing more in future 
but there is no escape from the fact that there has not been a display of 
promptness in the direction and their programmes have not been “Suffi¬ 
ciently definite and adequate.” Nor have Indian Nationalists made an in¬ 
telligent grasp of the real economic problem of the country. M. Gandhi 
takes an absolutely mistaken view of the situation when he requests his 
adherents to patronise Khaddar only and to refuse to buy imported cloth — 
especially of British origin. 'He is trying to defeat the operation of an eco¬ 
nomic law by appealing to sentiment’ That would not be successful in 
the long run. A Delhi Bazaar cloth dealer is reported to have said in utter, 
disgust that ‘Patriotism for Gandhi's Khaddar is not worth a penny’ mean¬ 
ing thereby that the buyers would not pay a penny a yard more for Ehad- 
dar over the British cloth. 

The economic salvation of India cannot be achieved by Ranchi plans 
and Wardah Schemes. Gould it be achieved by the activities of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and either by the elaboration or the whittling 
down of the White Paper proposals ? The reply has got be an emphatic 
‘No’—however unpalatable it may sound to the politicals of either country. 
In brief it depends upon the “investment of considerable amounts of capital 
to introduce cheap transportation and modern methods for the develop¬ 
ment of the agricultural and mineral resources of the country—including 
both large scale production and improved process of manufacturing at low 
cost a large variety of articles which can be made and used profitably in 
the country.” Part of the funds should be furnished by Indian investors 
but much must come from London, but British capitalists cannot be expect¬ 
ed to invest any money unless they are assured that their money would 
be safe in India. To that end it is essential that the talk of severance of 
British connections with India must cease once for all. It is an admitted 
fact that few Indians—though their number is ever on the increase—have 
the technical and administrative training to conduct large enterprises and 
unless a whole generation is trained British supervision would be both 
essential and useful. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Indian nationalists must give up their cherished hobby of termi¬ 
nating the British connections and instead of wasting their energies in idle 
pursuits draw a leaf out of Gokhale’s book and try to raise the Indian 
masses by their economic and intellectual betterment. “I sometimes wonder” 
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very truly said E. Bevau, "whether an Indian who has spent his life in 
political agitation, when he is at the end of it all and looks back over past 
years, will feel that it has all been quite worth while. He will see a vista of 
enthusiastic meetings, of crowds swaying in excitement; he will remember 
the many occasions when, as he stood to speak, the words surged up within 
him as a flood, when he saw their effect in the eyes and gestures of the 
thousands listening; the noise of their applause will be again in his ears; 
he will see himself over and over again, surrounded, led in procession, gar¬ 
landed. And yet it may be difficult to think of any one of his fellow- 
countrymen who, as the result of all that, is healthier, anyone who is better 
provided for, anyone who is better educated." British Government in its 
own turn should justify its continued ex istence by providing something for 
the Indians which they cannot acquire without their assistance. A perfect¬ 
ly clear and detailed programme should be adopted and its advantages 
made clear to the masses whose loyalty for the British Raj is bound to be 
stimulated by "improvements in their health and happiness." 

The Government which stand for the material and moral advance¬ 
ment of the country and are pledged to the establishment of full 
responsible Government should know that for the achievement of their 
aims politics alone are not enough. Measures must be taken for an in¬ 
crease of solid good in the life of the people and the work of making the 
masses healthier, better furnished with the means of life, must be set 
about at once in supersession to their work that had been in progress in 
London for the last three years. All this may sound silly to some of the 
readers of this article but in all humility I feel that I have struck a true 
note which one could deny but not disprove. 
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Mineral Wealth of India and 
its Development 
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By Narendua Sin(jh Singhi, m.sc. 

I NDIA has been known to be very rich in minerals and precious stones 
from ancient times. Gold was produced in India several centuries 
ago. Some of the biggest diamonds, for the lust of which India had been 
subjected to repeated foreign invasions, were obtained from the diamond¬ 
bearing rocks of South India. India had also taken to the metallurgy of 
iron a few centuries back. The skill and efficiency with which this in¬ 
dustry was managed and the excellent quality of iron that was produced 

could be judged from the quality of 
the iron in the Iron Pillar at Delhi 
which is withstanding the ravages 
of nature wonderfully. Extraction 
of other metals such as copper, lead 
and silver were also known to 
them. Definite evidence to the above 
statement can bo obtained from 
the occurences of old slag lying over 
the ore deposits in different parts 
of the country. Though the attain¬ 
ments in some cases were of high 
order, the methods adopted in al¬ 
most all cases were primitive and 
indigenous and the extractions were 
carried out on a small scale. In 
these days of modern civilisation 
we have to adopt up-to-date, im¬ 
proved methods and everything 
should be carried on on a large 
commercial scale in order that we 
may compete with foreign countries in the open market. It may 
be said here that India being possessed of huge mineral wealth and of 
favourable conditions, the development of her mineral industry can be 
attained with ease and profit. This attainment would mean not only an 
annual saving for India of crores and crore i of rupees but the opening of 
an avenue for the employment of millions of unemployed reckless 
youths of the country, specially those of Bengal. 
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Detailed statistics given by the India Government publications will 
show how very much gifted India is with respect to minerals and precious 
stones. The paragraphs given below contain a brief account of the more 
important minerals, occurring in different parts of India, which demand 
immediate attention of the financier and the technical experts for their 
exploitation and proper development. 

GOLD 

India has proverbially been known as the land of gold. This is due 
to the fact that nature has very generou'sly distributed gold in her rocks. 
At present she occupies the eighth posiiion amongst the leading gold 
producing countries. 

The Kolar goldfields in Mysore and Hutti gold mines of Hyderabad 
are the chief producers of gold in India at present. In these goldfields 
gold occurs in quartz veins. In the Singhbhuin district gold is found in 
the quartz veins associated with copper lodes. Two or three companie.s 
are at present working on a smaller scale to extract gold from some of 
these deposits. From the nature and extent of the deposit so far 
ascertained, it can safely be asserted that there is an ample scope for 
further expansion of this industry in that region. 

Gold is also extracted in other parts of India from the sands of rivers 
such as the Subarnarekha in Singhbhuin, the Irawady in Burma and Su- 
bansri in Assam. The villagers on the banks of these rivers have been 
collecting, from very old times, gold particles by the simple processes 
of pawning and washing. It may be stated with reference to the sands 
of these rivers that with the installation of modern pawning and washing 
machines of simple types, one can expect a good return. 

COPPER 

There is plenty of scope for the development of the copper industry 
in India to meet her own demands. In the past South India and Raj- 
putana were the two principal copper manufacturing centres in India. 
The rich copper deposit of Singhbhuin in Bihar and Orissa is the most 
important one that is being worked at present. Darjeeling. Sikkim, 
Ilazaribagh, Northern Shan States, Nellore, Mysore, Rajputana and Nepal 
also contain workable deposits of copper. 

As the extraction of copper entails considerable capital expenditure, 
an attempt should be made to float substantial joint stock companies for 
working out some of the suitable deposits. 

IRON 

There is an ample field in India for the metallurgy of iron and sleel, 
as will be evident from the fact that India is importing iron and sleel 
products to the extent of fifty crores of rupees. 

There are vast deposits of iron ores in the Mayurbhanj State, in 
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Kolhan, Noamundi in Sin^hbhum, Keonjhar and Bonai States, aiso in 
the Drug, Chanda and Jubbulpore districts in Central Provinces, in the 
Mysore State and in Hyderabad. There is also a fair quantity of good 
metallurgical coke in this country in close proximity to the iron ore 
deposits. Though there are the Tata’s Iron and Steel factory at Jamshed¬ 
pur and other factories at Bhadravati (Mysore) and Asansol, the produc¬ 
tion of iron is not sufficient to meet the local demands. Enterprises ought 
to be launched for smelting iron and producing steel so that India 
becomes self-supporting in these respects. 

MANGANESE 

Manganese industry in India is of recent origin. Manganese ores 
occur at the following localities:—Gangpur, Keonjhar, Singhbhum in 
Bihar and Orissa, Panch Mahals, Chliota Udepur, North Kanara and Ratna- 
gin in Bombay, Jhabua in Central India, Balaghat, Bhandara, Cliliindwara, 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore in Central Provinces, Vizagapatam, Bellary and 
Sandur in Madras and Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shiinoga and Tumkur in Mysore. 

This industry has a bright future before it. With the development 
of the industry there will be a greater demand for this mineral which 
will then bo able to fetch better prices. 

SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC 

India is the largest silver importing country in the world, the neil 
imports of the metal amount to about 17 crores of rupees. Silver is ob¬ 
tained as a by-product in the manufacture of lead from argentiferous 
galena of Bawdwin mines and from gold deposits of South India. 

Most of the lead is obtained from the Bawdwin mines. Small quan¬ 
tities of this material is obtained from the Southern Shan States and 
Yamethin district in Burma, Panjori in Jaipur State and Cliandun in 
Bihar. 

Zinc ores occur associated with the argentiferous galena deposits of 
Bawdwin mines. 


MONAZITE 

Monazite is largely used in the extraction of rare earths especially 
thorium oxide which is used in the manufacture of gas mantles The 
chief localities where monazite is found are Travancore, Tinnevelly dis¬ 
trict, east of Cape Comorin, Waltair, Mysore and (xaya district in Bihar. 
Monazite sand is exported to foreign countries from the coasts of Travan- 
core and Cochin at p-cesent. 


COAL 

Coal is the master-key to the industrial development of a country 
Leaving aside at present the possibility of producing electricity from 
sun’s rays and petrol from sea water, coal and pcirolouin are the only 
two motive powers to drive the engines. The total coal reserve of India, 
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as far as it has been ascertained, at present stands at about 50 thousand 
million tons. Below is given a short list of the more important coalfields 
in IndiaKaniganj, Jharia, Bokaro, Ramgarh, Karanpura. Auranga, 
Hutar, Daltongunge and Talcher in Bihar and Orissa, Umaria, Sohagpur in 
Central India, Korea, Mohpani, Pench Valley and Ballarpur in Central 
Provinces, Singareni in Hyderabad (Deccan) Abor, Daphla, Makum and 
Cherapunji in Assam. The Punjab, Rajputana and Burma have also 
coalfields. 

The years 1919-1921 constituted an important period so far as the 
coal industry is concerned. It was in those days that coal used to sell at 
fairly high prices. But since then there has been a slump in the trade 
due to overproduction. The position can be improved by restricting 
the production and also by finding out new ways for the consumption and 
better utilisation of coal. Coal, when subjected to different scientific treat¬ 
ments such as low and high temperature carbonisation, yields a variety 
of valuable by-products such as benzol, ammonium sulphate, tar and 
gas, etc. 

Field for the low temperature carbonisation industry in this country 
is large and remains still unexplored. 

PETROLEUM 

Petroleum occurs in three localities in India, namely Burma, Upper 
Assam and the Punjab. The following are the important oilfieldsUpper 
Chliindwin, Yenangyat, Singu, Yenangyaung, Thoyetmyo, Minbu, Minhla, 
and Arakan coast in Burma, Digboi and Lakhimpur in Assam, Khaur in 
the Punjab. At present protroleuin is being raised by two big companies, 
namely, the Burma Oil Company in Burma and Assam and the Attock Oil 
Company in the Punjab. 


MICA 

The chief mica producing areas are in the districts of Gaya, Hazari- 
bagh and Monghyr in Bihar and in Nellore in Madras. Mica is also pro¬ 
duced in Travancore, Mysore and Ajmer. 

At present mica that is produced here is wholly exported to foreign 
countries. Enterprising capitalists would do bettor to manufacture finished 
products in this country in stead of exporting the raw material. 

GEM STONES 

India was noted for high class of diamonds in the past. The pro¬ 
duction atvpresent is insignificant but stones of considerable value are 
met with in the districts of Cuddapah, Anantapur, Bellary, Karnool, Kistna, 
Godavari, Sambalpur and Chanda. 

Vindhyan conglomerates near Panna in Central India form the most 
important deposit. Besides these, diamond is found in Charkari, Bijawar, 
Ajaigarh, Kothi, Pathar, Kachhar, Baraunda and Chobepur States. 
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Rubies and Sapphires are obtained from the Mogok Stone Tract in 
Burma.' Some sapphires are also found in Kashmir. 

ASBESTOS 

Asbestos occurs in the Guddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur, Coimbatore, 
Nilgiri and Salem districts in the Madras Presidency, in the Seraikela 
State in Bihar and Orissa, in the Belgaum district and Idar State in 
Bombay, in the Sagaing district in Burma, in the Alirajpur, Jhabua and 
Jobat states in Central India Agency, in the Bhandara, Narsinghpur and 
Saugor districts of Central Provinces, in the Mysore and Kashmir States 
and in Baluchistan. The extraction of this mineral is easy and requires 
small capital. 

BARYTES 

Barytes is known to occur in the Guddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur, 
Nellore, North Arcot and Tinnevelly districts and Banganapalle State in 
Madras, Bamra and Gangpur States and Gaya, Manbhum, Ranchi and 
Singhbhum districts in Behar and Orissa, Amherst, Kyaukse, Mandalay 
districts and Northern and Southern States in Burma, Indore, Orchha and 
Rowa States in Central India Agency, Jubbulpore and Yeotmal districts 
in Central Provinces, Shahpur district and the Simla states in the Punjab, 
in Ajmer-Merwara, Alwar and Bikaner states in Rajputana, in Baluchistan 
and in the Kashmir State. 

Barytes is largely used in paints, for lithophone and for barium 
chemicals. The extraction of this mineral can profitably be undertaken 
with no great capital. 

BAUXITE 

The more important localities where bauxite occurs areKatni and 
Balaghat district in Central Provinces, Belgaum district and Khaira and 
Kolhapur State in Bombay Presidency, South Rewa in Central India, 
Ranchi district in Bihar and Orissa and in the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Bauxite is largely used in the manufacture of aluminium. At present 
active mining on a small scale is in progress at Katni and at Khaira where¬ 
from raw bauxite is exported to foreign countries. The extraction of the 
metal aluminium is possible in this country if sufficient capital is forth¬ 
coming. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Marble occurs in several localities in India. Marble of excellent 
quality is found in Rajputana—the best known occurrences are at Mekraua 
in Jodhpur, Kharwa in Ajmer and in Alwar, Jaipur -and Kishengarh. 
White marble is also found near Jubbulpore. 

Various igneous rooks—the charpockites and the granitegneisses of 
North Arcot are largely to be used as building material. 

Slates and limestones from the Guddapah series and the basalt from 
the Rajmahal and Deccan traps can be quarried with profit. 

9 
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Vindhyan sandstones and limestones from Central India, Central 
Provinces and United Provinces can be utilised as a building material. 
Mention may be made of the excellent quality of the sandstones of Chunar 
and Mirzapur in U. P. In the Narbada valley limestones from Bagh beds 
can be used as an ornamental building stone. 

Laterite, which is widely distributed, is one of the most valuable 
building material possessed by the country. 

Cement is now largely used as a building material. There is plenty 
of raw material in the shape of shale and limestone in the Son Valley as 
well as in Central Provinces for the manufacture of Portland Cement. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS 

Chronite is found to occur in Baluchistan, in Mysore, in the Singh- 
bhum district of Bihar and Orissa, near Salem in Madras. Salem district 
of Madras and parts of Mysore State contain workable deposits of 
Magnesise. 

In India Kyamite occurs mainly in the Singhbhum district and 
Sillimanite in Nongstoin State, Assam and at Pipra in Rewa State. Raw 
materials for the smaller industries such as the Glass and the Pottery, 
are widely distributed all over India. What is needed is the brain of the 
technical experts and the purse of the capitalists. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJanto was a vision of Indian art and 
AJanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu¬ 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 
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Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, m. l. c, 
Muzaffamagar, U. P. 




E AI Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, M. L. G., belongs to the Vaish 
Agarwala community of Muzaffamagar, U. P. 

His father the Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur, was well>known in 
India by the meritorious services ho rendered to the Government and the 
public in various capacities. He was a member of the Royal Commission 
on Hemp Drugs, and as such toured throughout India. He organised the 
U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffamagar, in 1896, to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the zamindars of his province. In 1909, when the Agra Tenancy 
Act was introduced in these provinces at the time of Sir Anthony 
Macdonnel, Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, he did signal ser¬ 
vice to the zamindar community. He was a member of the U. P. Legis¬ 
lative Council from 1890 till his death in 1909. 

He had three sons, Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Seth Lachman Swarup and 
Lala Anand Swarup. The Hon’blo Lala Sukhbir Sinha followed in the 
footsteps of his father, and after handing over the management of the 
estate to Lala Anand Swarup, took to public life. Ho became a member 
of the U. P. Legislative Council in 1909 and later of the Council of State 
in 1920, and continued as such till his death. He had several acts of 
public utility to his credit. He developed, and suffered for a timo from, 
heart trouble, and the same was the cause of his death in November 1927. 

Seth Lachman Swarup obtained his B. A. degree from the Agra 
College. He became a Deputy Collector and after a long period of dis¬ 
tinguished service retired in 1924. He died in 1925. 

Lala Anand Swarup, who had been born in November 1882, studied 
up to the F. A. standard at the Meerut College. He had to discontinue 
further studies owing to the death of his mother. He worked as his 
father s Secretary for several years and gained experience''of public work. 
Apart from this, Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand engaged private teachers 
for his English and Urdu education and he took the best advantage of 
them. Soon after the death of his father in 1909, he was entrusted with 
the management of his estate, which he carried on very ably. In a short 
time, he made many improvements in the estate, and almost doubled its 
income. During the Great War, he helped the Government by supplying 
recruits and money. He also supplied lakhs of blankets and jhuls lor the 
military and its horses. 
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He continued to manage of the estate till his brother’s death in 1927, 
but throughout this period, he was also the Joint Secretary and Treasurer 
of the U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagrr. He was nominated 
a member of the Governing Body, Agricultural College, Gawnpur, in 1925 
and acted in that capacity for two terms. He suggested many improve¬ 
ments for the upkeep and better superintendence of hostels. He 
became a member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P., in 1928, where 
he moved several resolutions for the betterment of the agricultural com¬ 
munity and the improvement of orchards. He urged the Government to 
arrange for the training of good malia in the Government orchards, 
and to reduce the water rates for irrigating orchards and the hydro-electric 
charges for lifting water for the same purpose from 18 pies to 12 pies 
per.unit. Fortunately, all his requests were acceded to and their benefits 
are now derived by both the zamindars and the orchardists. The same year 
he was nominated to the Board of High School and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion, Allahabad, to represent agricultural interests. He was successful in 
persuading the Government to open agricultural classes in all the High 
Schools of the province. He is still continuing as a member of this Board. 
He was made a Rai Sahib by the declaration of Birth Day Honours in 
1930 and was elected unopposed as a member of the IT. P. Legislative 
Council in 1930 from the Landholders’ Constituency, North Circle. 

He moved a number of resolutions in the Council during the last 
three years, the important ones being in regard to the reduction of canal 
rates, the suspension of periodical enhancement of land revenue, and 
rommission in land revenue in proportion to the remission in rents as 
laid down in the Act, and lent his weighty support to several resolutions 
in the interest of the zamindars and tenants. 

In view of the slump in prices of agricultural products, he moved 
that the canal rates be reduced by "one half" last year and emphasised 
upon the Government the deplorable condition of the tenants and the 
hardships caused to them by the collecting Amins and the superfluous 
expenditure in the Irrigation Department. An amendment was moved 
that in stead of the words “one half” the words "one-third” be substituted. 
This was accepted and supported by all sections of the House and the 
resolution was passed unanimously. But unfortunately, the Government 
have not so far seen their way to take action on it. 

In 1931 he was elected to represent the U. P. Council on the Board 
of Irrigation for three years. Several resolutions for the welfare of the 
cultivators and better supply of water were moved by him and adopted 
by the Council. The Government set up a Rent and Revenue Committee 
in 1931, to which he was appointed a member. This committee decided in 
favour of remissions in rent and revenue. He agreed to a liberal remis¬ 
sion in rents and then insisted upon the Government to allow propor¬ 
tionate remissions in the land revenue. This question was further raised 
in the Council several times by him. In 1932. he became a member of the 
Committee to investigate into the causes and extent of agricultural 
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indebtedness in the province and to suggest remedies for it. Several 
members of the Government were in favour of passing a Land Alienation 
Act, but he vehemently opposed the proposal as he was convinced that 
such an enactment would prove suicidal to the province. Luckily, good 
sense dawned on the members and the idea of such an Act was dropped. 

Early in 1932, a Committee of Enquiry was set up to investigate into 
the management of the Agricultural College, Cawnpur, and on this he was 
asked to serve. The College administration was closely scrutinised and 
a number of proposals were made by him, which were unanimously 
adopted by the committee. These have led to an increase in general effi¬ 
ciency and economy in the teaching and working of the College. 

Besides his work on the various Government Committees, he is 
serving on several public bodies as well. He is the Honorary Secretary 
of the U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar, Sanatan Dharam 
Edward High School and the All-India Vaish Mahasabha, Meerut. He is 
very much interested in educational progress and is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Meerut College, Meerut, Inder-prastha Girls’ 
College, Delhi, and several other institutions. 

A number of munificent donations to educational and other insti¬ 
tutions were made by his mother and himself, the more important of 
them being Rs. 11,090 to the Benares Hindu University, Rs 10,090 to the 
Ayurvedic Rishikul College, Hardwar, and Rs. 5,000 for the construction 
of a Female Ward in the District Hospital, Muzaffarnagar. Other donations 
by them amount to about a lakh of rupees. He has also built a Hall in 
the Hostel of the S. D. E. High School, Muzaffarnag.ir and electrified the 
Civil Hospital. Apart from those, he maintains a charitable dispensary 
for the poor and feeds the poor of the town every evening. He also distri¬ 
butes clothes to needy and deserving people during the winter months. 

In recognition of his meritorious services in various fields of activity 
the title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Majesty's Go¬ 
vernment in January, 1934. 

Ho has eight sons. The eldest, Lala Inder Raj Swarup, is looking 
after the management of his estate and is an Hony. Magistrate. The 
second son. Dr. Tej Raj Swarup, M. R. C. P. (London), is in the U. P. 
Medical Service. The third, Kristina Swarup B. Sc., received his training 
at Jamalpur, E. I. Railway, for four years for employment in the Superior 
Railway Service, and has now been sent to England by the Government 
for further training. His fourth son, Shanti Raj Swarup, B. Sc., (Agri.), 
graduated from the Cawnpur Agricultural College and has started his 
own Nursery, Farm and a Fruit Canning Factory. He is proceeding to 
England as a State Scholar for further studies and researches in fruit 
canning. His fifth and sixth sons, Prem Swarup and Ratan Swarup, are 
reading in the Allahabad University in B.Sc. (Final) and B.A. (Previous) 
classes, respectively. The other two are minors and are studying in local 
schools. 
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By Sachin Sen, m.a., bl., 

Advocate, High Court, 

T he growth of the zamindar is extremely interesting: the zamindar 
came into being out of the inevitability of circumstances. In the Hindu 
revenue system there was little room for the zamindars. The headman 
does not correspond to a zamind ar. In the absence of the headman, the 
revenue was farmed to the official collectors of revenue or outsiders. To 
collect revenue from the ryots not forming a part of the village community, 
some sort of agency was employed. These were the germs out of which 
sprouted the institution of landlordism. In Hindu times, these officers were 
officials and ordinarily hereditary. “Having grown out of the ancient 
rajahs, native leaders, and robber chiefs and out of various revenue officers, 
both ancient and modern, including the headman and farmers of the reve¬ 
nue, they (the zamindars) acquired in course of time a right to collect the 
revenue of districts varying in size, sometimes consisting of a village or 
two, and sometimes of a large tract of the country. They generally tended 
to displace the ancient revenue collectors whether headmen or rajahs, and 
to absorb their privileges." * 

In the Hindu period, the office was hereditary and the zamindar, if 
that expression could be used, was in the position of a mere officer. This 
hereditary principle of the Hindu system came into conflict with the anti- 
hereditary principle of the Mahomedan rule. The Mahomedan Government 
insisted that “the zamindary was an office by the acceptance of a sunnud, 
at least in the case of the principal zamindars.” But in the confusion of 
later times the Mahomedan anti-horeditary theory crumbled on the rock of 
the Hindu hereditary principles. In course of time, the zamindar became 
an hereditary officer. The functions of the zamindar were to pay the Go¬ 
vernment revenue and to collect the Government share of the produce. 
The zamindar handed over to the State all he received after deducting his 
own emoluments. 

There are conflicting autho rities upon the question of the hereditary 
character of the office. Mr. Grant says “that a possessive tenure of certain 
subordinate territorial jurisdictions, called zamindaries, in virtue of a 
sunnnd or written grant, determinable necessarily with the life of the gran¬ 
tee, or at the pleasure of the sovereign representative, is universally vested 


✓ 


* PUtlips’ Law ol Land I^Bum in Lower Bengal, pp. 96*97. 
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in certain Datives, called zamindars, that is, technically holders of land, 
merely as farmers-general or contractors for the annual rents of Govern¬ 
ment.” Mr. Grant admits that in the confusion of later times, the zamindar 
assumed, and the Government recognised, an hereditary right in the office. 
Others hold that the office of zamindar “could not he claimed as hereditary, 
though by long custom and perhaps out of policy, the children of deceased 
contractors were very generally admitted as successors to their parents ; 
they were not however in all cases appointed, and sometimes were ousted 
the ground of forfeiture being usually specified in the new sunnud. Sir W. 
Houghton Rouse says that the Government used formerly to sequester the 
zamindary on the death of a zamindar, but afterwards, the children came 
to succeed. Mr. Francis asserts in 1776 that “the land is the hereditary pro¬ 
perty of the zamindar.” He holds it by the law of the country on the term 
of paying a contribution to Government. The larger zamindaries are said 
to have descended by primo geniture and the smaller ones were divided. 
The Royroyan says, “The zamindars of a middle and inferior rank hold 
their lands to this day solely by virtue of inheritance ; whereas the superior 
zamindars after succeeding to their zamindaries on the ground of inheri¬ 
tance are accustomed to receive, on the payment of a nuzzeranah,peschusfi, 
etc., a dewanny sunnud * from Government” The consent of Government 
was required for the succession of an adopted son. 

The officers of revenue, whenever they could seize any opportunity, 
got their hereditary right admitted and wore considered zamindars in their 
districts. After the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, most of the Jagecrdars^ 
Chowdhuries, farmers-general, enamdars, crories, desmookhs, etc,, became 
zamindars. When the central authority became weak, these officers in 
charge of various districts owned and possessed many rights and many 
powerful zamindars came into being. 

In the process of time, the influence of zamindars began to increase. 
At first, a zamindar was bound to account for the whole revenue collected. 
But when the practice of a fixed revenue, payable to the State, without re¬ 
ference to the actual assessment of the ryots by the zamindar came into 
vogue, the zamindars began to gather influence : they exacted unauthor¬ 
ised contributions and this practice “ultimately established itself so 
completely that at length it came to be considered that the zamindar was 

* The granting of sunnud is a formal recognition by the State of rights already existing 
and almost independent of it. The sunnud specifies the duties of the zamindar: he was n responsible 
representatire of the Government in respect of the revenue ; ho was bound to render detailed ac* 
counts of his collections and to assist the sovereign in case of invasion ; he was responsible for the 
peaoe and order of his zamindary ; hla relation with the ryots was also that of a representative ot 
the State, entitled to collect from them the share due to the Government and charged vitli the duty 
of protecting and assisting them, anc the ryots in turn being bound to assist the zamindar in pre¬ 
serving peaoe and order ; the zamindar was bound to advance taeoavi loans to the ryot in order to 
enable him to cultivate, to i^ant him remissions and indulgences in the payment of his revenue in 
case of calamity, and to exercise the functions of the Btate in encouraging and controlling espociaily 
with regard to the revenue ; he had ths duty of allotting and assessing the lands of his zamindary,^ 
of seeing to the accounts of the revenue and of collecting the rents. 
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entitled to all he could squeeze out of the ryots in indirect way, and he gra¬ 
dually grew to be looked upon as a sort of landlord in his relation to the 
ryots and a sort of tenant in relation to the State." In this wise, the pro¬ 
prietory character of tlie zamindar came to be recognised while the official 
character came to be ignored. 

There was thus a contest between the State to treat the zamindar as 
an officer and the zamindar to acquire proprietory rights. Jaffier Khan, 
who governed Bengal from 1711 to 1726, tried hard to arrest the progress of 
the zamindary claims but was unsuccessful in his attempt. The Govern¬ 
ment had to abandon the contesi: the zamindar acquired a fixed heredi¬ 
tary right to contract for the revenue. The zamindary right which was 
claimed to be a kind of property came to be alienable—-“a decisive mark of 
proprietorship of the soil." Along with the acquisition of proprietory right 
the zamindar’s emoluments began to expand. In the first place, he got a 
certain percentage of his collections ; in the second stage, he retained the 
surplus revenue after paying to Government the amount contracted for ; in 
the third stage, he distributed the assessment on a higher rate and enjoyed 
the receipts in excess of the stipulated amount; in the fourth stage, he 
began to make unauthorised collections for his own benefit, and the subtle 
ways of enhancing the ryot’s rent proved to be of distinct benefit to 
him. 

The zamindar did also enjoy other privileges. The zamindar as a fe- 
prosentative of Government had authority to arrange for the cultivation of 
waste land (Ktiamar) or fallow (Bimger) within his district and he enjoyed 
the whole of the revenue, as was payable for it. The revenue for the 
Kliamar land, when cultivated by others, amounted to half the produce. 
The zamindar also enjoyed exemption from revenue of part of the land cul¬ 
tivated by himself (called sir or neej-jote land), and the right of paying a 
reduced rate upon the rest of his land—a very popular kind of remuneration 
practised in Bengal and Bihar. This sir nankar or nankar, i.e., the revenue 
remitted of the neej-jote land, was taken by some “as a strong mark of pro¬ 
prietorship with respect to the whole zamindary", a proposition which was 
neither strong nor sound. Mr. Shore pointedly says that “the principal 
zamindars received tithes and Jageera according to their rank ; while those 
of an inferior degree, in the event of their being obedient to the orders of 
Government attentive to the improvement of lands and punctual in the 
payment of their revenues, received nankar proportionate to their exigen¬ 
cies ; besides which they had no other allowances. The nankar was deduc¬ 
ted from the revenue payable to Government. Afterwards, on the decline 
of the Empire, the villages were granted for nankar in liew of money."* 

* The extent of namkar : eometiiiMi the land wae that immediately eurronnding the aamin- 
dar's bonse; sometimei it oonaitted of laada adopted tor apoelal orope. The amount of Nantar la 
variously estimated at from one to ten par tmaX : but batter opinion fixea It at about Ova per eenV 
on tbe gross revenue, and the other ailowaneea by way of daduotion from Uie revenne to another 
five per oent The tamindan aauaoal anenwAed upon tha State In reapeot of their emolummua and 
ultimately contrived to appropriate the rovanUM of wfaida vUlagw and even whole pergonnaha aa 
tbalr nankar in aone inManew—FbllUp% Luid XauvM to Lower Bangal, pp. 
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The zamindar enjoyed other emoluments : be appropriated fees paid 
by the non-agricultural members of the village community, the water and 
fishery dues, forest dues, pasturage .dues, dues from fruit trees and or¬ 
chards; he had preferential right to the use of the tanka, commons and pas¬ 
ture lands of village ; he claimed the services of village officers of all class¬ 
es and the gratuitous labour of some of the village labourers ; he took a 
seer on each maund of grain, an anna and a half or two annas on a kutcha 
beeghk or half beegha of other produce, half an anna in the rupee of 
money revenue, paid by each cultivator.* 

The zamindar in Bengal had many cesses to their credit; on births, 
marriages, deaths or festivals or on any other plea, the zamindar exacted 
a cess. Akl}ar forbade all exactions but these ahioabs appeared in an¬ 
other form, and.“according to an inveterate habit in India the abolished 
imposts reappeared as extra cesses.” There is no denying the fact that the 
zamindar hac^ll these emoluments and privileges by virtue of his official 
connection with the ruling power. 

Theoretically the zamindar could be dismissed by the ruling power ; 
but practically scarcely he was dismissed.t The zamindar the idea 
cherished that he couldjiot be ousted : the State regards him merely as 
an official. In case, a zamfndar w >s ejected, the ordinary general rule was 
to instal one of his successors in the position, and in extreme case only, 
a stranger was appointed. The practice of paying allowances to displaced 
zamindars was well-established. 

This was the position of the zamindar before the British rule. His 
position is discussed by various authorities and some of their views are 
given herein. 

Mr. Grant in his “Political Survey of the Northern Circars” enunciates 
the extreme theory that the zamindar occupies a subordinate and official 
position. He catalogues the privileges of zamindars : firstly, zamindar is to 
stand in the place of a perpetual farmer-general of the lawful rents claimed 
by Government within the circle of his jurisdiction ; secondly, he is to be 
the channel of all mofassil serinjamy disbursements; he is to improve waste 
lands to his private advantage ; fourthly, ho is to grant pattahs for unten¬ 
anted farms ; fifthly, he is to distribute internally the burden of abwabs, or 
additional assessments, when levied on the ausil janima by zamindary 
jurisdictions ; sixthly, ho can pay his rents in money or kind agreeable to 
established rules adopted to either mode ; seventhly, he can nominate a suc- 

• The samindar derived his rights to them from the ancient headmen and malgoozars : 
they were allowances for the risk of collection- His allowance for oolleetion was nominally five per 
cent and h!a whole allowanee ten per oent. 

t Sir W. Boughton Rouse says that a zamindar could only be dispossessed on account of 
erime, failure to pay the revenue, rebellion, pulfllcjrobbeir or other flagrant misconduct; another 
authority aaya that the zamlndjw! families wore in practice scarcely ever removed except for rebel¬ 
lion ; Mr. Grant aaya that the $wmud waa of indefinite duration and eould bo revoked at pleasure ; 
there are authpritiee asamrting tbit the zamindar could be diamfated like any other officer at the will 
of the aovercdgn. 
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cessor to his zamindary with the approbation of the sovereign representa¬ 
tive to be confirmed by dewanny sunnuda : eighthly, he can appear by 
a deputy in his behalf or that of any of the ryots subordinate to his 
authority, unless summoned by special writ applicable personally to him¬ 
self. 

Mr. Grant, who is definitely anti-zamindar in his conclusions, sums up 
the functions of zamindars, acting permanently in one or all of the follow¬ 
ing official capacities, viz., either as annual contracting farmers-general of 
the public rent; formal representatives of the peasantry ; collectors of the 
royal proprietory revenue, entitled to russoom or commission of five per 
cent on the net receipts of the moffussil or subordinate treasuries or as 
financial superintendents of a described local jurisdiction, periodically vari 
able in extent, and denominated trust or tenure of zamindary, talookdary or 
trrritorial servile holding in tenancy within which however is appropriated 
a certain small portion of land called nankar partaking of the nature of a 
freehold ; serving as a family subsistence to the superior landholder, to 
give him an attachment for the soil and make up the remainder of his year¬ 
ly stated tithe for personal management in behalf of the State.” 

Mr. Shore in a minute of the 8th December, 1789, said 1 —“The relation 
of a zamindar to Government and of a ryot to a zamindar is neither that of 
a proprietor nor a vassal but a compound of both. The former performs 
acts of authority unconnected with proprietory right, the latter has rights 
without real authority ; and the property of the one and rights of the other 
are in a great measure held at discretion.” 

Harrington described the position of tho zamindar under the Mogul 
constitution and practice in the following way “The zamindar appears to 
be a landholder of a peculiar description, not definable by any single term 
in our language. A receiver of the territorial revenue of the State from the 
ryots, and other tenants of land. Allowed to succeed to his zamindary by 
inheritAnce ; yet in general required to take out a renewal of his title from 
the sovereign or his representative on payment of a peshkush or fine of 
investiture to the Emperor, and a rmzuranah or present to his provincial 
delegate the Nazim. Permitted to transfer his zamindary by sale or gift; 
yet commonly expected to obtain previous special permission. Privileged 
to be generally the annual contractor for the public revenue receivable 
from his zamindary; yet set aside with a limited provision in land or money 
whenever it was the pleasure of Government to collect the rents by separate 
agency, or to assign them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a 
jage&r or ultumgha. Authorised in Bengal since the early part of the pre¬ 
sent century to apportion to the pergunnahs, villages and lesser divisions 
of land within his zamindary the abwab or cesses imposed by the Sooba- 
dar, usually in some proportion to the standard assessment of the zamin¬ 
dary established by Torunmul and others ; yet subject to the discretionary 
interference of public authority, either to equalise the amount assessed 
on particular divisions or to abolish what appeared'oppressive to the rytit. 
Entitled to any contingent emoluments proceeding from his contract 
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during the period o£ his agreement; yet bound by the terms'of his tenure 
to deliver in a faithful account of his receipts. Responsibility by the same 
terms for keeping the peace within his jurisdiction but apparently 
allowed to apprehend only and deliver over to a Itlussalman Magistrate 
for trial and punishment.” 

The Fifth Report describes : “They (zamindars) were in general no 
other than the revenue servants of districts or sub-divisions of a province 
who were obliged by the conditions on which they held their office to ac¬ 
count for the collections they made to the governing power in whose ser¬ 
vice they were employed and for which service they were in the enjoyment 
of certain remuneratory advantages, regulated on the principle of a percen¬ 
tage or commission on the revenue within the limits of their local charge ; 
but having in the process of time and during periods of revolution or of 
weakness in the sovereign authority acquired an influence and ascendancy 
which it was difficult to keep within the confines of official duty, it was 
found convenient to treat with them as contractors for the revenues of their 
respective districts, that is, they were allowed on stipulating to pay the 
State a certain sum for such advantage for a given period, to appropriate 
the revenue to their own use and profits ; the amount of the sum for which 
they engaged depended on the relative strength or weakness of the 
parties, the ability of the Government to enforce or of the zamindar to 
resist.” 

The Court of Directors observed in 1792: “Custom generally gave 
them (zamindars) a certain species of hereditary occupancy ; but the so¬ 
vereign nowhere appears to have bound himself by any law or compact not 
to deprive them of it and the rents to be paid by them remained always to 
be fixed by his arbitrary will and pleasure. It was considered therefore as 
a right of property, it was very imperfect and very precarious ; having not 
at all or but in a very small degree, those qualities that confer independen¬ 
ce and value upon the landed property of Europe. 

Sir Charles Wilkins says: “A zamindar is an officer who under the 
Mahammedan Government was charged with the superintendence of the 
lands of a district, the protection of the cultivators and the realisation of the 
Government share of the produce, either in money or kind, out of which ho 
was allowed a commission, amounting to about 10 per cent and occasion¬ 
ally a special grant of the Government share of the produce of the land of 
certain villages for his subsistence called nankar. The appointment was 
occasionally renewed and 'hs it was generally continued in the same person, 
BO long as he conducted himself to the satisfaction of the ruling power and 
even continued to his heirs, so in process of time and through the decay 
of the ruling power and the confusion which ensued, hereditary right, at 
best prescriptive, was claimed and tacitly acknowledged, till at length the 
zamindars of Bengal in particular from being superintendents of the land 
have been declared to be the hereditary proprietors of the soil.” 

Thus there were two distinct contradictory views about the proprietory 
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character of the zamindars before the advent of British rule—the one 
<cIa8S arguing that the principle of dividing the produce with the cultivators, 

the existence of the sunnud making Investiture essential, the zamindary 
being a service, the terms in the sunnud assigning duties but conveying no 
property, the payment of a fine to the Sovereign as a preliminary to in¬ 
vestiture,—all such traits annihilate the idea of a proprietory inheritable 
right, and the other class arguing that the zamindary was inheritable by 
usage and prescription, the sunnud merely confirmed existing rights, the 
State claim of the share of rents was not inconsistent with the existence of 
proprietory right, the Nazarana paid on investiture was probably an ex¬ 
action,—all those support the proprietory character of the zamindar,* 

In proof of the proprietory character of the zamindar, it is stated that 
when the Company applied in 1715 for a grant of the talukdari of 38 vil¬ 
lages near their Bengal factory, they were told that they would have to 
purchase the rights of the owners : and when Gulum Hussain, the historian, 
was asked by Bir John Shore whether he ought to pay for land of which ho 
Wanted to take possession, his reply was “the Emperor is proprietor of the 
revenue, he is not proprietor of the soil.” 

That the ruler was an absolute owner was discouraged during the 
Hindu aad JMahommedan rule. At the same time there was another doc¬ 
trine—that the conqueror is all supreme, his will is the only law and every¬ 
thing is his. The very idea that the tribute or Khiraj was a mild substitute 
for Slavery or death is traceable to this doctrine. King acquires everything 
by conquest, so should he claim land and the amount of his demand for 
revenue is a matter for his will and conscience. Such a claim was made by 
later sovereigns when they required more money. The British authorities 
succeeded to them m all their doctrines. 

The British Government claimed the doctrine for distributing, con¬ 
ferring and recognising rights on a new basis. The outcome was that they 
recognised private rights and retained such rights for itself as were neces¬ 
sary. Jt was a case of partition. 

The claims made by the British Administration in India are categori¬ 
cally .staled by Baden Powell:— 

(1) Government used its own eminent claim as a starting point from 
which to recognise or confer definite titles in the land in favour of persons 
ur communities that it deemed entitled. 

(2) It retained the right to waste lands. 

(3) It retained useful subsidiary rights—such as minerals or the right 
to water in lakes and streams. 

(4) It retained the right of escheat and to dispose of estates forfeited 
for crime, rebellion etc. 

<6) It reserved the right, for the security of its income, of regarding 
all lands as in a manner hypothecated as security for the land revenue. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement and afterwards there were 
three claimants for the right to the soil: the sovereign, the zamindar and 
the cultivator. The right was claimed for the sovereign because there was 
no limit to his power to take the profits. It is criticised on two grounds, 
viz., that there are limits to his taking the produce both in express law and 
custom, and that he did never exercise a right to anything beyond the 
natural or accidental produce of the soil. The zamindary right is a heredi¬ 
tary and alienable proprietory ri|fht in land. On behalf of the cultivator it 
may urged that the khudkasrs nght is hereditary.f 

( To be continued) 


* A. C. Oubt's Liad tyitems la Bengsl, pp, 3B-3I. 
t Pliilips* Law of Land Jmnm in Lowar Bengal. 



An Analysis of the Landholders’ Position 




By Taradas Ciiatterjee, m. sc ., b. l, 

Adrocufe, High Court, Calcutta. 

HE business of the zanniulars and landholders is ordinarily under¬ 
stood to bo confined to their dealings with tho tenants. To some 
extent this had been so, but now-a-days tho position has been consider¬ 
ably changed. In most cases nearly half the dealings are with the Court 
or the pleaders ; only whore the zamindar is so fortunate as to have 
big “Bhadraloque” tenants, he need not maintain any katehari at all for 

his collection. This has become 
more so by the various restrictive 
legislations against tho landholders 
and the unbalanced sympathy of the 
Court in favour of tho tenant, who¬ 
ever the tenant may be. The land¬ 
lord requires now-a-days an office 
near the Court and a strong force of 
fiKthirkars with a few blank cheiiues 
to them. It IS (luite a common expe¬ 
rience now that a landlord can be 
deprived of his legal dues and ruined 
if the tenant and tho pleader coinliino 
and (ihoose to make a criminal waste 
of money. The interminable Court 
procedure along with tho unusual 
sympathy of tho Court results 
in an irreparable mischief to the 
landlord in the garb of justice. 

Commencing from the institnlion 
Mr. Taradas Chatterjee. M Ko, B L of a rent suit and the prosecutioii 

thereof upto tho recovery of tho 
decretal dues by sale, tho job, to speak sincerely, is an impossibility to a 
decree-holder with limited resources in a period of time within which 
the arrear of rent is worth recovery. 

In the first place, ihe tenant may resist from tho beginning by eva¬ 
ding service of summons. I h.ive got specific instance.-j of evasion of 
service for 6 months fro/n the date of institution of tho suit. Then, after 
appearance, comes applicaiions for time to file-written statement. These 
12 
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applications usurp the rest of the year after which you are surprised with 
a lengthy written statement which contains statements without any res¬ 
traint The allegations may go so far as to attack the landlord’s character 
and social position, may impute to him greed for money and property in 
addition to the stereo-typed defences which may not fit in with the case. 
In the eye of the defendant rather his colleague, the pleader, it is a crime 
to claim rent. 

After such an attack made solemnly in a Court, the landlord cannot 
rest satisfied with a copy of his previous decree, or collection papers and 
counterparts. He has to haul up his hialliana and gather every scrip 
or paper concerning the tenancy and will be bound to take a few adjourn¬ 
ments to meet the chimerical defences. This will give fresh start to the 
tenant to lake further adjournments It is also alleged that out of res¬ 
pect no receipt was taken. After a year of adjournments f.'ir exceeding 
the authorized limits for disposal of suits and several “S. F.” (specially 
fixed dates) the case is sometimes to your surprise disposed of rrparic. 

Two years are probably over since the institution of the suit and 
now the tenant gets a now field before the appellate Court in which there 
is unlimited scope for delay. 

Where there is no appeal and the landlord puts his decree into exe¬ 
cution, ho will probably entertain a hope of recovery. But to his utter 
surprise he will find that he cannot do anything. Objections and mi.s- 
cellaneous cases are hurled up one after another on unfounded grounds 
and technicalities and the orders thereon subjected to revision or appeal 
by the Hon’ble High Court resulting in unlimited delay. A new defence is 
now-a-days resorted to by alleging that the decretal amount has been 
paid in the hand of tho landlord or the landlord’s wife with the clear 
inteuUon of hauling them into Court and harassing them. It is also alleged 
that out of respect no receipt was taken. 

The reader may think that the delays and harassmenls pointed out 
above are necessary evils common to all plaintiffs and are not tho special 
grievance of landlords alone. To this my submission is that though the 
harassment is common to all plaintiffs, it is not so to all decree-holders. 
The holders of decree for rent are looked upon by the Court in a differ¬ 
ent light. Even the statute is against them. If after 6 months or at any 
time after the sale has taken place an application to set aside sale is 
made, the Court will set aside the sale. Of course the landlord cannot 
have any grievance if he gets his dues immediately. But the thing is 
quite different if such applications are entertained after a month or 
more. But tho Court Is no longer a Court of Justice. It is then a Court of 
Mercy to the defaulter. The Court will not consider any fact or law. 
The sale might have taken place long ago, the property purchased by 
an outsider or the landlord himself, settlements made and documents 
exchanged with various parties and some sort of satisfaction arrived at 
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in respect of subsequent dues from such parties. Every body can ima¬ 
gine the harm done by setting aside a sale after such a length of time 
and disorganising so many contracts entered into subsequently. 

Here lies the difference with the other plaintiffs. A decree satis¬ 
fied by setting aside a sale after a long period is quite another thing. 
The purchaser in a rent sale can neither take possession nor make any 
settlement of the property, for every thing will be upset on the sale being 
set aside. Intending rayats for the land cannot venture to negotiate. 
The result is that the value of the land goes down and the only security 
of the landlord for his rent is jeopardised. 

So the landlord’s present position is such that a tenant can success¬ 
fully put off realization of rent for indefinite period without fear of loss 
of property and that any amount ultimately recovered is spent or lost in 
different shape. 

If the Courts are for passing decrees merely and not for recovering 
the dues, then why dfies the legislature penalise the landlords by making 
them or their agents dance attendance for nothing V Practical justice 
would have been done if the legislature flatly refused the so-called reliefs 
granted by the right hand only to bo taken way by the loft hand. Let 
there be a frank declaration so that the landlords may take a decisive 
course. 

Who would not like to be lenient to a rayat or a poor cultivator for 
the sake of giving him a chance to pick up his arrear V A zainindar or 
landholder is not worlh the name if his mentality is sncli ns cannot 
share the miseries of his rayat. But, as I have stated above, the big 
“Bhadraloque” tenants or tenure-holders who have studied the bench and 
the procedural tricks, do not really pay the rent ns in duly hound hiil, play 
a board of chess with the help of his pleader “King”, agent "Knight”, and 
hired "Soldiers” against the landlord. 

Some of the landlord’s grievances will he rut short if some legislations 
or amendments in the existing laws are made to the following effect: 

(1) A simpler method for service of summons on tenants whoso rent 
is above Rs. 100. This will not affect rayats but prevent middlemen from 
making the law infructuous if they intend to do so. Those who hold a 
jama of Rs. 100 have almost invariably got a porinanent residence within 
the jurisdiction of a post office. 

(2) If a sale be set aside after one month from the date of the sale, 
the Court should take evidence and consider any contract or ongagiMnent 
made Ixmafitlr by the auction purchaser after confirmation ('f the sale 
and indemnify the parties concerned and provide for payment of rent 
up to date, if not already recovered under section 159 Bengal Tenancy AcL 

(3) That no sale should be set aside after (5 months from the dale 
of sale. 

(4) The time for setting aside a rent decree should not go beyond 
the time for setting aside the sale by one who was made a party in the 
suit. 

(5) The Court Fees Act be so amemied as to exempt that portion 
of the claim which is made on account of cesses in a suit, for rent 

If my above views or any one of them are endorsed by my brother 
landlords, I shall be glad to analyse our situation further and give some 
more suggestions. 
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Now let me deal with the causes of the flood and see if a repetition of 
the like can be averted. It would be well to give here some idea of the 
situation of the place that has been affected by the recent floods. The 
Netrokona sub-division is bounded by the Oaro Hills on the north, and 
the Sylhet district on the east. Pergunnah Susang forms the northern 
part of Netrokona sub-division. The floods have created a havoc in the 
greater part of Susang Pergunnah. There are innumerable hilly streams 
that supply water to the main rivers in the sub-division, and in some 
places there are big Reels that act as the natural reservoir of water that 
usually go down the big rivers, rendering the local streams and rivers 
shallow during the dry season. The locality, particularly a portion of 
the Thana Kalmakanda, is affected by the flood in Sylhet area, the cause 
of the flood in that area being excessive supply of water from the Khasia 
Hills and the Someswari and Kangsa floods. The Durgapur Thana is 
affected by flood in the Someswari and the Kangsa. Part of the Purba- 
dhala Thana is affected by flood in the Kangsa more or less. 

It appears to me that the whole of the surplus water flows down the 
main water channels in the sub-division to the river Meghna. Water from 
the Garo Hills is carried mainly by the Bogai, the Nitai, the Someswari, 
the Gunoswari, the Mahadoo and the Mohishkhola. A considerable volume 
of water comes down the Bogai and the Nitai to the Kangsa, a portion 
comes down the Someswari to Balach, thence to the Kangsa, and a consi¬ 
derable portion of the Someswari goes to the Ubdakhali, thence to the 
Gomai, the Dhonu and the Meghna. The Kangsa also leads via the 
Gomai to the Meghna ultimately. The whole of the water from the Gunes- 
wari, the Mahadeo and the Mohishkhola flows down the Ubdakhali, to the 
Gomai and thence to the Meghna. 

The rush of water in the Someswari is tremendous when the first 
flow of water comes down the river just after a heavy shower in the Hills. 
So, whenever the usual outlets for the surplus water ai:e hindered, the 
river breaks open an outlet creating endless havoc to many villages and 
beautiful fields. During the last few years tlm natural opening connect¬ 
ing the Ubdakhali and the Someswari has been blocked and the river 
has necessarily become very destructive causing ruin to neighbouring 
villages and fields. This year the rush of water was unusually terrific 
as all on a sudden the volume of water had reached 8 ft. above the flood 
level that was then existing. People who usually reside by the side of 
big rivers and Reel area in the plain may not understand what this means 
to the people residing just at a point from where the river comes out of 
the Hills. The rise is as sudden as the going down of the flood. The 
people in this part are used to sudden over-flooding of the banks three or 
four times every year during the rains. Formerly, the flood used to stand 
at Susang proper never more than 24 hours. I remember, when I was a 
student, we used to get during the summer holidays one or two such 
floods—and then we would be all in a hurry to go out in boats and come 
back before the waters had subsided. In those days usually the water 
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usod to stand from 6 to 8 hours. But during the last six or seven years I 
find flood water standing at Susang even for 48 hours. This year the water 
stood for more than 100 hours. 

It is evident from the standing of the water that it is not properly 
and promptly drained now as it used to be before. It may be that this 
year the rainfall has been unusually heavy but this must not have been 
the case all these seven years. 

It will be found that for miles along the Someswari the sands on 
the river beds are as beautiful as the sands on the sea-shore. This is 
the case with the Mahadeo river too. But the Someswari brings down a 
huge quantity of sand from the Hills every year. 

Earthquake is very frequent in these parts. The earthquake of 1897 
created a havoc in this locality such as has recently been witnessed in 
Bihar and the topography has undergone vast changes thereafter. The 
big Beels were filled up immediately after the shock, and, where it had 
been all dry, a Nullah made its appearance—so on and so forth. Subse¬ 
quent shocks have created changes more or less of this nature. 

Recently extension of the Netrokona Mohanganj Railway line has 
created some obstructions to the natural drainage system of the locality. 
It is an accepted belief that Railway authorities are not so very careful 
as they ought to be in the matter of keeping the natural drainage system 
open. 

It is to be noted that more water came down the Someswari this 
year than along the other hilly rivers mentioned above. This may be 
due to excessive rains in the Someswari basin; or it may be, some water 
passages have been blocked and the greater volume of water from the 
Hills has come down the Someswari. This matter may be properly 
looked into by the Government of Assam, and the task of providing a 
remedy for high floods in the Someswari becomes easy if only an open¬ 
ing is made in the blocked passage in the Garo Hills. 

I have visited and gathered from the locality that many of the Reels 
in Thanas Ealmakanda and Durgapur have been silted up during the 
past ten years. The famous Dobas in the Someswari have also mostly 
been filled up during these years. 

I may now turn to the causes of the recent change in the drainage 
system of the locality and sum up the position by saying that either the 
rainfalls have been excessive during the past few years, so much so that 
the natural passages are insufficient for the outlet of the water or the 
natural drainage system has become obstructed somehow and somewhere. 
The statistics for the rain-falls are not available just now. But I dismiss 
the idea of systematically excessive rainfalls during the past seven 
years as it is not warranted by public experience. Moreover, it will mean a 
serious task to get up the figures to test the correctness of that conclusion. 
I, therefore, accept the only other rational explanation that the floods are 
due to obstruction to the natural drainage system. 
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I have travelled in the interior of the Garo Hills and have marked 
how along the aides of the hilly rivers deforestation has taken place 
during the last few years, Due to deforestation along the sides of the 
hilly rivers sands rush down the rivers along with the floods. As a result 
of this not only the Dobas have been filled up in the hilly rivers much 
to the detriment of the fish sanctuaries but the Beels have also been silted 
up that formerly used to be the natural reservoirs of water and formed 
the natural fisheries in the plains. 

Due to earthquake there has been a general raising up of the river 
beds. Hence the ovcrflooding has become rather much too frequent. 

Due to the railway embankments insufficiently or ill provided with 
culverts, natural drainage has suffered considerably. Consequently water 
stands for a longer period and silting sets in more easily. 

The above, therefore, are some of the causes of the silting of the Beels 
and rivers in the sub-division and hence of the recent floods. 

1 shall now suggest a few ways in which flood menace may be prevent¬ 
ed in future. 

1. For an unobstructed and well-functioning drainage system in this 
area, it is necessary to connect the Someswari with the Ubdakhali along the 
old Ubdakhali Nullah and to keep open the Balach, the Gumai, the Ubda¬ 
khali and the Kangsa. Without a step like this, the area will gradually 
become depopulated, and it will very soon become wilderness again,—and 
this is a sad result to contemplate in this age of science when wonders 
are being effected all over the world. 

2. The Railway authorities should be persuaded to open up more 
gaps in the road between Nctrokona and Molianganj in particular. 

3. The Government of Assam should be persuaded to stop deforesta¬ 
tion along the Someswari, the Mohadeo, the Nitai and the Bogai in par¬ 
ticular. 

4. To excavate some of the Beels that used to be the natural reser¬ 
voirs of water. 

In so far as earthquake is the cause of the floods the suggestion of a 
remedy presents considerable difficulty, in fact, one which is well-nigh 
impossible to solve. 

We find that even the Meghna is unable to drain the water that comes 
down into it. In the face of this the proposal for having a bridge over the 
Meghna should be viewed with the greatest alarm, and should be opposed 
by all legitimate moans. 

Flood has become a standing menace in Bengal, and hence the causes 
thereof shoi^d be more carefully investigated. It is now time to think 
seriously whether the Government should launch upon the construction of 
a net-work of canals to do away with the evils of inadequate drainage due 
to the silting up of almost all the great rivers of Northern India or go on 
extending railway lines and thereby blocking the passages of the great 
rivers that bring health and prosperity to this country. If precautions 
are not taken in time, devastating floods will only bo of more frequent 
occurrence and the results may become more and more serious. 

It may be admitted that floods are a boon to the agriculturists in as 
much as the soil improves immensely after a flood. But they are also ter¬ 
rible agents of destruction when they wash away men, crops and cattle, 
in fact, everything that comes in their way. 

I am not a specialist and hence I am unable to give any point of view 
but that of a layman. I, however, record.it to draw the attention of the ex¬ 
perts who may persuade the Government to take necessary action. 





HYDERABAD 

Certain Firmans which His Exalted Highness the Nizam has issued 
during the last one year or two in connection with the Moharrum and other 
religious festivals and subjects have been misinterpreted in some quarters 
as denoting an intention to give up the Sunni faith in favour of the Shiah. 
To correct that impression the following Firman has recently been issued : 

“I have loarnt through some sources that the hereditary religious beliefs that I have held in 
acoordanoe with the Quran and the authentic traditions of the Holy Prophet, not from to-day 
but ever since I attained the age of discretion, and which constitute Hanafi Tafzeelia in the real 
sense, and in conformity with which 1 have mentioned in a previous firman, that devotion to or 
belief in the Prophet's family who were apart of ‘Sequalia' 'two worlds'-was a part of my faith, 
have created an idea in the minds of the public that 1 have changed my religion, which is not 
true. It is therefore necessary for mo to write a few lines to explain this matter. And it is this, 
namely, that all the different sects which have existed in Islam are generally one in principle. 
No doubt, there are differenees in regard to minor and subsidiary matters, and these have been in 
existence for the last thirteen centuries, and so long as the main principles remain unchanged, 
minor and secondary matters cannot by tbemselves endanger religion. When such is the case it 
will be incumbent' on every human being to foiiow the course which his commonsense suggests—a 
«ourse which is supported by the Book of Qod and the sayings of the Holy Prophet and which he 
should follow, as he cannot be subject in his personal beliefs to any other individual. Apart from 
this, religion is not an ordinary thing to be made a child's play but it is an important matter, A 
verse from the Quran says : "No bearer of a burden can bear the burden of another,' ‘My gui* 
dance is only from Allah the High and the Qreat’" 

According to the annual report on the working of the Go-operative 
Department in the Nizam’s Dominions, the number of new societies organ¬ 
ised during the year was 134 and of those cancelled 12. 2554 Societies 
wore working at the end of the year as compared with 2,431 in the 
last year. They consisted of a Dominion Bank, a Central Co-operative 
Union, 35 Central Banks, 2,130 agricultural credit societies, 365 non-agri- 
cultural societies, and 22 societies in the British Administered areas. Not¬ 
able increases were 2 in the number of Central Banks, 116 in that of 
agricultural societies and 2 in that of non-agricultural societies. The 
membership of the movement increased by 3471 from 72,125 to 75,596. 





SECURES 

An Old Age Provision and Shelter at the time of Death. 


AFFORDS 

A lift to 
educated 
persons to 
earn their 
livelihood. 



ENSURES 

Support 

and 

comfort 
when old 
and in firm. 


Managing Agents Messrs. K. C. BANERJEE ® CO. 








CEMENT GROUTINa WHITEWASHING. COLOUR¬ 
WASHING AND SPRAY PAINTING MACHINES. 

Electric HmulM Heatnif mJ Ceoking Afpliances. 

Enquiries to 

The General Export Co., 

55-58, EZRA STREET, CALCUTTA Post Box 466. 


M B SIRRAR ® SONS 

(son and grandson of late B. SIRKAR) 
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Rocenlly separated from my brothers, I have started 
the above named Jewellery Shop. All sorts of Genuine 
JewelleriiLs, Guinea Gold Ornaments and various kinds 
of Silver ware ready for sale Your sympathy, 
co-operation and trial earnestly solicited. 

Old gold and silver exchanged with new 
ornaments. Catalogne free on application. 


Td?pfco.»eB. B 1761. 



M. B.S. 


•M B S. 


M. B. SIRKAR 

SON OF B. SIRKAR. 
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SimWly the working capital went up from Rs. 2,29-31 lakhs to Rs. 2,31'19 
lakh, t\ie net increase being Rs. 579,51. 

The membership of Oentral Banks rose from 1,868 individuals to 2,097, 
societies from 2,146 to 2,197, with the working capital from Rs. 62'GO lakhs to 
Rs. 64t)2 lakhs and the reserve and contingent funds from Rs. 5.74 lakhs to 
Rs. 7.18 lakhs. 

The memberships of agricultural and non-agricultural societies went 
up respectively from 42,000 to 43,631 and 6,640 to 17,262 and their respective 
working capital from Rs. 86.87 lakhs to Rs. 8.813 lakhs and Rs. 27.20 lakhs to 
Rs. 29,43 lakhs. 

The Central Co-operative Union continued to function with slightly in¬ 
creased membership. It held co-operative training classes and entertained 
five officers for propaganda in villages. Rural reconstruction continued to 
engage the attention of the Union and it is hoped that “before long there 
will be a good number of societies for rural reconstruction working in the 
State for the social and economic betterment of the agricultural masses.” 

• « . « * « 

Trade and Industry showed a steady development in the Dominions 
during the year ending October 1932. The Cottage Industries Institute 
continued its useful work. Improvement has been effected by the intro¬ 
duction of new designs prepared by Miss McLeish. the lady designer, whose 
services were temporarily acquired for a period of six months. The Go¬ 
vernment Soap Factory, whose retention had been sanctioned till 1343 Fasli, 
continued to work during the year but at a net loss of Rs. 6,975. The Ex¬ 
perimental Carpet Factory, Warrangal, established direct trade relations 
with the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers, London, and placed through them 
their products on Che London market. 

Ten applicants were granted loans amounting to Rs. 59,391 from the 
Industrial Trust Fund. 

The Industries Department participated during the year in three In¬ 
dustrial Exhibitions outside the State and iconducted demonstrations in 
two Co-operative Conferences id order to popularise its work. 

Mrt B. A. Collins to whose initiative and guidance the successful work¬ 
ing of the Department for the last |ive years as well as a number of import¬ 
ant industrial legislations were due, retired at the close of the year under 
review. 

MYSORE 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, has given a sum of Rs. 2,000 
towards the improvement of the water-supply of the Hassan town. 

He has also been pleased to donate a further sum* of Rs. 550 for the 
temples, mosques and churches of the town. 


The Government of Mysore have decided on the installatiop of a steel 
14 
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plant at Bhadravati as a profitable way of disposing of the surpl/is pig 
iron produced at the Bhadravati Iron Works. They think that th^re is a 
wide and growing market for ordinary steel sections, such as bars, flats, 
rounds and small angles, the total demand in India being three times the 
output of the Tata Steel Company. The balance is now met by imports 
from abroad. It is estimated that there is a market for 80,000 tons of steel in 
areas where the Bhadravati works have freight advantages. The Siemen’s 
Martin basic open hearth furnace and rolling mill suited to the rolling of 
bars and other steel sections, which will be installed, will entail a cost of Rs. 
18 lakhs in tho current year for which a supplemental demand will be 
placed before the next meeting of the Mysore Legislative Council. Accord¬ 
ing to the computation of the Tariff Board which examined the scheme, the 
invested capital will yield a surplus of 2 lakhs i.e. a return of 10 per cent 
after meeting the depreciation and other charges. 

• * • • * 

Since the extension of the provisions of the Mysore Agriculturists’ Relief 
Regulation (1928) to certain districts of the State, representations have 
been made that the power of borrowing on the part of the agriculturists 
have been very much affected and that moneylenders were unwilling to lend 
on account of the restrictive provisions of the Regulation. In view of 
these representations and in pursuance of the promise made to the Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly, the Government of Mysore have appointed a committee 
of officials and non-officials to examine how far the extension of the Mysore 
Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation to the whole State had affected the credit 
of the agriculturists and to submit a report to the Government indicating 
in what respect, if any, the Regulation requires to be amended. 

* « 41 

In view of the importance of the sericulture industry in Mysore, it is 
understood that the Government have decided to set up a separate Board 
(apart from the Industries Board) to consider subjects connected with the 
industry. In response to urgent demand from the trade, the Government 
have also promised to place additional funds at the disposal of the Indus¬ 
tries Department to make necessary improvements in the several stages of 
the industry with a view to reducing the cost of production as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

In order to meet the situation that has arisen from the dumping of raw 
silk by Japan and China, the Government have also promised to give 
sympathetic consideration to the scheme of improvement which has been 
drawn up by the Mysore Silk Association, involving a capital expenditure of 
Rs. 1059 lakhs. 


TRAVANCORE 

The budget which was presented by Mr. N. K. Pillai, Financial Secre¬ 
tary to the State, to the Sri Mulam Assembly disclosed a sound financial 
position in spite of a succession of lean years. 
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^he actuals for 1108 M. E. were 234'82 lakhs revenue and 227.91 lakhs 
erpedditure, leaving a surplus of 691 lakhs. For those for expenditure 
the current year the revised estimates for revenue stand at 232.G6 lakhs and 
at Rs. 237*77 lakhs: together they disclose a gap of Rs. 611 lakhs 
on the wrong side. This is attributed in part to the expenditure that 
had to be incurred during the Viceroy’s visit. The 1110 M. E. (1934-35) esti¬ 
mates show a surplus oC 2.60 lakhs with a revenue of Rs. 232 lakhs. The 
capital position of the Government appears particularly strong with 41058 
lakhs assets and 293*44 lakhs liabilities at the close of 1110. 

A windfall of no small value accrued to the State as the result of a late 
discovery that it was liable only for underwriting the interest on the capital 
(Rs. 13877 lakhs) raised for the Shencottah-Quilon Railway and not for 
repayment of the principal. The whole of the accumulated Sinking Fund 
amount (Rs. 69*43 lakhs) could now bo appropriated to the general 
revenues. 

« « • « * 

The Government have as a matter of further concession sanctioned 
the general remission of 12fc per cent of the tax allowed in respect of all wet 
lands in the State for 1109 M.E, being extended to lyatiom duo on Kandu- 
krishi lands as well. They have also decided to grant the following 
concessions in regard to land revenue for the year 1110 ME.: 

(a) A reduction ol 18} per cent in the land tax on all ayacut wot landt and tank bod convet- 
eiona in the taluka of Thovala and Agasteeawarani and on puat-eottleuient Kayal roclaiuations in tho' 
taluks of Ambalapnzha, Chenganassery and Kottayani. 

(b) A reduction of 12J per cent in land tax, excluding water rate, on all other lands wot or 
dry, including Kandukriahi and Sripandaravaka lands, but excluding lands cultivated with tea, 
rubber, eardammom, or coffee. 

As regards the interest on agricultural and industriul loans, the 
Government are pleased to reduce the rate from six per cent to four per 
cent both on outstanding and future loans. 

* • * # « 

The services of Mr. S. Kamesam, Wood Preservation Export of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, have been placed for a month at the disposal of the 
Travaucore Durbar for drawing up a scheme for a more extensive and effi¬ 
cient utilisation of the timber resources of the Stale. 

KASHMIR 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir’s birthday celebrations were 
recently held with great eclat and solemnity throughout the State. 

• • • • * 

A communique issued by the Kashmir Durbar says : 

Hia Highneaa the Uabaraja in February laat aanctloned the remission of all arrears in excess 
)f five yeara in reaped of JVautors made in Uie Reaai Tehail prior to SanibaM972. It was also laid 
town Uiat mutations in respeot of these Nautora ehould be attested along with the recovery of five 
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yean' nvenae and that proprietory ri^^ts In euoh land ahoald be conferred thereafter. HU/ligta* 
neu baa been alnee pleased to apply this order to other Tehslls In the Jammu Prorinoe wmre clr- 
enmaUnces are similar to those obtaining In the Keaal Tehail. RoTenue on the JVairfor lan«' will be 
coUeeted for the fire years preceding fcbarlf Bambat 1989. 

KOLHAPUR 

According to the administration report of the Kolhapur State for the 
year ending 1932-83 the net revenue of the State,‘which was Rs. 53,20,622, fell 
short of the actual expenditure by more than 10 lakhs of rupees. The ex¬ 
penditure on education was Rs. 3,65.770 and on medical relief Rs. 73,491. 
The outstanding feature of the report is the great disparity between the 
‘actuals’ and the budgetary estimates. The total estimated expenditure 
was Rs. 39,39.523 but the actuals were Rs. 63,28,572. The estimates under 
“Other heads of Expenditure" were Rs. 11 lakhs against actuals of more 
than double the amount; those under “Public Works” were Rs. 3 lakhs 
against the actual expenditure of Rs. 12,97,009. This does not reflect credit 
on those who are in charge of framing the budget or of the management of 
the States’ finances. 

NAWANAGAR 

With a view to helping the local handloom industry in these days of 
depression, the Nawanagar Durbar have recently reduced the import duty 
on yarn coming from British India by rail or sea from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 1-9-0. 
This is understood to be an experimental measure and will be in fdrce for 
one year. 

GONDAL 

His Highness Maharaja Shri Bhagvatsinghjee Saheb completed the 
fiftieth year of his reign on the 28th August last. A Golden Jubilee is 
being celebrated in the State with great eclat to commemorate the event. 
According to the Tula Vidhi ceremony His Highness has been weighed 
against gold worth Rs. 175 lakhs which, it is resolved, will be utilised in 
financing enduring works of public utility. Among the several concessions 
and grants which His Highness has announced special mention should 
be made of a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs which has been set apart from the public 
revenues for the construction of a bridge near Upleta over the confluence 
of the rivers Bhadar and Moj to ensure continuous traffic all the year 
round. 


LlMBDl 

It is understood that the Limbdi State has in hand public utility pro¬ 
jects of the estimated cost of Rs. 4 lakhs. A bridge, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1 lakh, is under construction and will be thrown open for traffic from 
about the beginning of the next year. A lakh of rupees has been set apart 
for financing a big water scheme and rupees two lakhs for constructing a 
hospital with a maternity section and eauipping it with the most up-to-date 
clinical and surgical appliances. 




Uai ijwiuMkIiw Kd'ihn.v l\i'\ B.ih.uliti 
I'f BI\im\aKiit 








Rai Gunendra Krishna Roy Bahadur 
of Bhagyakul, Dacca. 



P EW indeed are persons who are born with a silver spoon in their 
mouth but tower still are those who know how to convert their in¬ 
herited wealth into a real blessing—a blessing to themselves, their country 
and humanity. 

To this latter category of blessed mortals belonged the late Dabu tiiri- 
dbari Lall Roy of the Bhagyakul Roy family—admittedly the premier 
House of zamindars, bankers and industrialists in Eastern Bengal, whoso 
opulence has passed into a bye-word. An innate generosity and liberality 
prompted him to loosen his ample purse-strings for the benefit of tliose 
who were needy, distressed or hopelessly stranded in life. Popularity and 
pride of place wore never his watchword—but to give himself away in the 
service of ailing and suffering humanity. Prior to his death in 11)08 he 
executed a will directing his successor to establish a charitable dispensary 
at Sorajdiglia after the name of his father for rendering medical aid to 
poor people round about that village and a Hindu Widow Maintenance 
Fund for provision of helpless Hindu widows of the Dacca district with 
Rs 40,500 and Rs. 30,000, respectively. The two sums wore handed over to 
the Collector of Dacca in 1910 for the said two purposes, and the dispensary 
building, whoso construction had been finished in 1916, was formally open¬ 
ed a year later by His Excellency Lord Ronaldsay, the thou Governor of 
Bengal. 

Giridhari Lall left no male issue but permitted his wife to adopt a son 
and heir to her choice. Accordingly Gunendra Krishna Roy, natural son to 
the late Mukunda Lall Roy who was a cousin and co-sharer of Giridhari 
Lall Roy, was adopted in 1910 when he had reached his fiftooutli year. IIis 
early life recorded a number of narrow and miraculous escapes from situa¬ 
tions which threatened it with extinction. To mention only oiio incident- 
while travelling in a steamer on the I’adma (the Ganges) he accidentally 
fell into the river and was rescued with difficulty from watery grave by two 
Mahammadan lascars. Ho seemed to bear a charmed e.xistenco which 
went to prove, in a subtle way, the truth of the popular view that Provi¬ 
dence protects and spares those whom He destines to fulfill a noble 
mission. 

In 1916 Gunendra Krishna attained the age of discretion and forthwith 
relieved the executors of Giridhari Lall’s estate of their charge. The ability 
and energy with which young Gunendra began managing his vast estate 
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elicited the wonder and admiration of all. In 1918 he effected a par^ion 
of Mukunda Lall’s and Giridhari Lall’s properties which previously u?ed to 
be administered jointly. It was at this time that he did one of those acts 
of uncommon generosity and self-sacrifice which abound his career. He 
was entitled to one-sevoiith share of Mukunda Lall’s estate, which was 
valued at not less than ten lakhs of rupees. He relinquished all claim 
thereto in favour of his brothers, proving to the world that his heart lay 
not in riches and that contentment and beneficence, and not greed, was the 
mainspring of his actions. 


He is the worthy son of a worthy father and seems to have inherited 
all the best traits of Giridhari Lall’s character along with his properties. 
Not only has he not spared himself, in the least, in maintaining his adop¬ 
tive father’s endowments in tact, he, with commendable benevolence and 
munificence, has made further grants to those institutions with a view to 
inci easing the scope of their beneficence. For improvement of the Gopi 
Mohan Roy Charitable Dispensary ho has placed Rs. 20.000 in the hands of 
llie fiovernmont. Ho has further set up an Indoor Ward attached to the 
Dispensary at a cost of Rs. 7,500, whoso opening ceremony was kindly per¬ 
formed in 192(5 by Sir Hugh Stephenson. Acting Governor of Bengal. The 
Widow Maintenance Fund of his late father was further slrongthoned by 
him by a grant of Rs. 4,500. 


The claims of the dead, no less than those of the living, are zealously 
and respectfully attended to by him. The inhabitants of Bhagyakul and 
the adjoining vill.agos have long been putting up with a serious inconve¬ 
nience in the matter of burning their dead for want of a good cremation 
ground, particularly during the rains. Gunendra Krishna has proceeded 
to rcMnove this, promising to grant Rs. 5,000 for the construction of a good 
croinalorium. He has already placed Rs. 2,000 in the hands of the Bhagya¬ 
kul TTnion Board for this purpose. 

A .series of bereavements clouded for a time the prospects of all do¬ 
mestic happiness for him. His two wives died in succession, leaving him 
in charge of throe children. He has had to take, under pressure of circums¬ 
tances. a third wife who takes due care of the children and seems to 
have completely brought back peace and happiness to an erstwhile un¬ 
happy fuinily. 

The title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Majesty’s 
Government in 1983 as a token of their appreciation of the many acts of 
, public utility done by him. 
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the pursuit of art and culture, which is certainly more important than 
the mere possession of wealth. The house of the landlord was the seat 
of learning. In recounting the stories of those happy and prosperous 
days of Bengal,:we may mention the classical ceremonies and performances 
such as ‘Dor, ‘Durgotsab’, ‘Kathakata’, ‘Kabir Larai’ and others which are 
ever associated with the house of a landlord. The village educational 
institutions received patronage from them; the learned ‘Pandits’ got help 
from them and so did tho tenants, at their time of need. They spent their 
money in trying to improve the condition of their tenants—e. g. to 
build embankments, where necessary, to dig canals, where water-supply 
is scarce and for such other purposes. And as they really tried to 
improve the condition of their tenants and above all, as they really loved 
their tenants, that love was reciprocated by their grateful tenants. 

After tho first period of British administration in Bengal things 
began to change again. When western education (of course in its per¬ 
verted form) began to spread its opiate fumes through the veins of the 
landholders of Bengal, there came a great degeneration among them. 
They forsook the eastern simplicity and eastern methods. Being fired 
with some revolutionary ideas, they broke asunder all the ties of eastern 
customs and adopted, though unsuccessfully, tho western mode of living. 
They could not grasp the knowledge and spirit of the West but only tried 
to pick up some of its outward perversions, utterly inconsistent with eastern 
ideas. Tho result was that the landlords forsook their native villages 
and began to reside in cities. Thus the misery of the villages began. 

With this change, the back-bone of the villages was broken. The 
direct touch which tho tenants had with the landlord was gone. The 
patronage which was extended in every direction by the landlord was no 
more to bo found and the rural culture, which had so long remained 
at a high level, began to break down. It should be alw-ays borne 
in mind that India is not a country of cities and the growth of the cities 
here does not mean the progress of the whole country. It is the 
village that constitutes the unit in India. This important fact should 
be always remembered that tho welfare of the villages means the 
welfare of India as a whole. Thus when the villages of Bengal lost their 
culture, industries and prosperity and became utterly deserted, the 
prosperity of the whole of Bengal began to vanish. I do not ascribe 
this condition of the villages solely to this reason—but certainly the 
fact that tho villages were abandoned by their prominent people, played 
an important part in the fall of the villages. At the present time almost 
all the villages are abondoned by their landlords. The collection of rent 
from the tenants depends entirely upon their officers These ill-paid 
officers, however, tax and oppress the tenants to the extreme both for 
their private ends and for tho sake of the landlords who want 
money badly for pursuing their luxurious pursuits and for maintaining 
their standard of life, which has been raised to an extra-ordinarily 
high level on account of their recent migration to cities. The days of 
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their simple village lives are long gone. The money, which had 
been sd long spent for the benefit of the tenants, is now bt'ing spent in 
luxuries. These luxuries have brought with them extreme pressure on the 
estates, or in other words, extreme oppression on the tenants. For this 
reason the good relation, which had so long existed between the landlord 
and the tenant, has altogether vanished. The tenant, now-a-days, knows 
not who is their landlord and the landlord also does not care a fig for the 
welfare of his tenants. 

That is how the present situation lies. But with the reawakening, 
as it is called, of India, both parties have begun torcalise that this 
state of things cannot last lor ever. So the landlords have awakened 
at last. It IS a matter of great joy no doubt that they are trying to shako 
off the gloomy censure that has settled upon them and are making efforts 
to mark thoir career with glory and ambition. 

So at this juncture, I may be permitted to suggest a few moans of 
improving the relation between the landlord and the tenant. First of 
all, wo may say hero that ‘back to villages’ would be a very necessary 
stop towards this. Though it had been the cry of modern days, still 
seldom much heed is paid to it. Though unheeded by many, it is, I 
think, a necessary maxim for the landlords at least. If they do not go 
back to villages, if they do not reside there for some months at least, 
during a year it is doubtful whether the villages would be able to regain 
the days of plenty and prosperity soon. Leaving aside the sentimental 
point of view, the lainlholdors should realise, oven from the point of view 
of pure business, the benefit of going back to villages. This would pro¬ 
duce a direct touch between the landlord and the tenant. The land- 
hohlers would bo in a position to know the condition of thoir tenants 
and thus the tyranny, so long exercised upon llie tenants, may be expec¬ 
ted to be stopped. Then again we expect another beneficial result to 
accrue. Residence in the village would, however, lower down the standard 
of life and thus would enable the landlords to spend sufficient money for 
the benefit of the tenants. They may help the villages both with money 
and grain together with sympathy. Only that they would really try to 
benefit their tenants, even at a sacrifice of themselves and of their luxu¬ 
rious pursuits, Not only from a sentimental point of view but also from 
the purely material standpoint of profit, they should realise that they 
cannot go on with their luxurious pursuits unless their tenant.^ are in a 
good condition. I am sorry to mention here that this principle is sehlom 
appreciated even now. The landlords, in those hard limes should really 
exert themselves for the benefit of the tenant. Nor is there any reason 
why these good resolutions should remain confined to the sphere of more 
pious wishes. One would not have to go far to translate them into actual 
practice. A direct contact with the life of the village would at once 
bring homo to the landlord the almost unlimited variety of ways in which 
his beneficent activities may be directed. Indeed the problem before him 
will be not how to find but how to make his choice among the multifa> 
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rious duties which will present themselves to him. It is a well-known fact 
that the tenants of our country are much worse off as compaifed with 
the tenants of other countries and they demand the greatest attention 
possible of all important men in the country and specially of the land¬ 
lords. I may suggest here one or two of the many ways in which the 
landlord can improve the condition of his tenants. Excessive dependence 
on rainfall has made the condition of agriculture in our country miser¬ 
able. If the rains fail and consequently the crops fail, the tenants become 
unemployed, and thus starvation stares them in the face. At this time 
the landlords may get labourers from among the tenants at a cheap rate 
and may employ them in re-excavating tanks and wells, building embank¬ 
ments, or in doing some sanitary works, thus providing employment to 
the tenants and themselves getting business done at a cheap rate. 

Again, the tenants of this country are being ruined through indebted¬ 
ness The landlord should try to replace the money-lender and his ex- 
ordinarily high rate of interest. 12 p. c. or 10 p. c. has been often the 
general rate of the money-lender. If the landlord cannot altogether give 
up taking interest, he may lend money at 3 p. e. or 2i p. c.,—the rate of 
interest he would have got, if he had invested the .‘money in Government 
securities. Of course to fix a definite rate would be an impossibility. On 
the whole the landlord should try to lend money to his needy tenants at a 
low rate of interest, thus saving them from ruin. “Another thing, 1 think, 
should not be left altogether unnoticed. The rate of interest for the late 
payment of rents has been extraordinarily high in Bengal. To the tenant, 
who can scarcely pay up the rent, this interest at 12| p. c. is an extreme 
oppression no doubt. So in order to save the tenants, some enactment 
should bo made, prohibiting this interest at such a high rate. We here 
appeal to the Government for passing some laws, preventing this rate of 
interest, which act, we may venture to say, would save the tenants to a 
great extent.’’ That would certainly pay him in the long run. Thus here is 
another opportunity of being serviceable. 

We may here point out another sphere of activity, in which the 
landlord may work. Agriculture, as everyone knows, is very backward 
in this country. Agriculture, based on more scientific principles, is not 
yet adopted here. So the low productivity of agriculture does not allow 
the tenants to be happy and prosperous. To remove this state of things, 
the landlord may start ideal agricultural institutes, where training can 
be given io the tenants, good seeds and manure can be sold to tenants 
at a cheap rate. Also various sorts of experiments can be introduced 
among the tenants. Such sort of institutes would, perhaps, be of 
great help to the untrained cultivator and in the long run, these institutes 
would undoubtedly pay the landlord substantially by increasing the 
productivity of agriculture and thereby improving the condition of the 
tenants. 

So the field of work is pretty large in this country. But the thing 
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is thst th© landlords hav© not y©t taksn up this part of thoir work with 
any ^proach to ©arnestn©ss. Thus the k©y*note of improving th© re¬ 
lation between the landlord and the tenant would be a mutual effort to 
benefit each other. The landlords should earnestly exert themselves for 
finding out means for the improvement of the condition of the tenants 
and carry out their wishes into action. They should build embankments, 
dig canals, excavate tanka, introduce ideal agricultural institutes, establish 
charitable dispensaries in villages, where diseases are ravaging and try 
to provide employment to unemployed tenants—and do such other things, 
by which the tenants are benefited. Above all, the landlord should lower 
down his high standard of life so that he may be in a position to expend 
a considerable amount for his tenants. Lastly I mention once more, 
that the landlord should go back to villages—or at least should have 
a direct touch with his tenants. At this critical time, the landlord should 
realise the importance and seriousness of the situation and try to remove 
the grievances of the people and be a father-like lord to them, as has 
been the eastern ideal—just as Kalidasa says with reference to a king : 
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Nationalisation of Zamindaries 

By Du. S. C. Roy. 

(ID 

T he first article on this subject published in this Journal in December 
last has attracted the attention of many people. Several newspapers in 
Bengal and even outside have made editorial comments on the article. The 
Amrita Bazar, The Advance, The Hindu of Madras, The Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, The Indian Economist, The Commercial Gazette, The Insurance & 
Finance Review, The Clive Street and several other prominent papers have 

discussed the subject 
in all its details. I have 
also received several 
communications from 
some important land¬ 
lords and prominent 
public men. I did not 
expect that my scheme 
should have such a 
largo measure of 
support. There must 
be vital differences on 
an important subject 
like this ; but I am glad 
to say that from the 
opinions so far e x - 
pressed the majority 
is ill support of my 
scheme. One w e 11 - 
known East Bengal za- 
mindar expressed his 
feelings in the follow¬ 
ing words 

“Out of 3 parties you 
have mentioned i n 
your scheme, I can un¬ 
dertake to give you 
consent of 95 p. c. of 
the zamindars in sup¬ 
port of the scheme. 
We have had enough of 
sentimental objection and we have suffered much for the sake of ‘Prestige' 
but the time has come when we must not only think but should decide 
and act. Your scheme is really the solution of this intricate problem and 
you may count upon my help and co-operation in your attempts.” 



Dr. S. c. Roy 
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Another elderly zanlndar said, “Your scheme offers 15 times value of 
income. I am sure zamindars will fump at the idea. Many 
of the zammdanes are being auctioned for Re. I/- even, for want of buyers 
and if this economic depression is to last long. I am sure zamindars as a 
class will cease to exist. So far as I am concerned you offer me 10 times 
and I will accept it.” 

I can place several more quotations to prove that the zamindars in 
Bengal are not as a class against the scheme. The newspaper criticisms 
were generally limited to the financial aspect of the question and one of the 
papers raised the very important question of the effect that will be created 
in the Government Securities market as a result of the circulation of huge 
amount of Bonds and the paper is of opinion that a rapid reaction will 
surely bring in a more serious economic situation than at present. It is 
difficult to foresee the effect of the circulation of the Bonds. It may create 
a very optimistic situation also and as a result the whole economic outlook 
may improve. But as my scheme is not to transfer immediately all the 
zamindaries, the slow process suggested will be a safeguard against any 
such reaction. 

One highly respectable and elderly gentleman is of opinion that apart 
from mant other defects, the scheme, by removing the zamindars will make 
the lives of the Hindus absolutely miserable. He thinks that the little 
peace that exists in East Bengal is due to the influence of the Hindu zamin¬ 
dars, and if they are removed, it will be impossible to live in peace or safety. 
To make an open confession. I have never thought about this point in draw¬ 
ing up my scheine. It was based purely on economic considerations 
and I could not think from the point of view of any one community. My 
own idea, however, is that with the progress of education, which will surely 
receive impetus if my scheme is given effect to, the fears expressed by this 
gentleman will be gradually diminished. The Government is unable to 
finance any big scheme of education or sanitation or industrialisation for 
want of funds and the fundamental idea of my scheme is to increase Go¬ 
vernment revenue for meeting those needs of the country. We must take a 
very broad view of things, otherwise a scheme, almost revolutionary in 
character, cannot be given effect to. 

As I have said in the previous article, I did not expect unanimous sup¬ 
port to a scheme like this, and among the zamindars there will surely be 
some oppositionists. One zamindar, an elderly gentleman of repute, told 
me the other day that my scheme will successfully do away with the landed 
aristocracy of the country and indirectly help the “Harijan” movement by 
doing away with class distinction. My esteemed friend, Mr. Sachin Sen, has 
taken up his powerful pen against the scheme and I have tried to meet 
his arguments in an article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika. I should like to 
point out that in my scheme there is no question of forcing the zamindars to 
accept the scheme. I have suggested that a beginning should be made by 
those zamindars who will readily accept the scheme. The gradual conver¬ 
sion method will help to maintain the market fluctuations of Government 
Securities within reasonable limits. Any zamindar. who wants to surren¬ 
der his rights to the Government, will have to approach the Government 
and as soon as the proposal is accepted. Bonds of the value of the zamin- 
dary will be handed over to him. 

As regards other smaller points raised by some of the newspapers 
and other parties, I may mention here that none of them have objected to 
the broad principles of the scheme. Nobody denies that the condition of 
the landlords demands some drastic action. Things cannot be allowed to 
continue as at present. Whether the socialists can force their policy of 
nationalisation or not from purely economic_ considerations, we are to take 
some initiative. I have said that my scheme is only in its crude form and I 
expect criticism. I hope I shall receive the valuable opinions of a few more 
prominent landlords and other interested parties before any further action 
18 taken in this regard. 

17 



Matters of Moment 



JUTE RESTRICTION SCHEME 

The outstanding topic of the month is the scheme of restricting the 
oultiration of jute announced by the Government of Bengal by means of a 
communique issued on the 20th September last The communique is ac* 
companied by a Press Note which adds explanatory comments on the chief 
features of the scheme. 

The main features of the scheme are as follows: 

(1) The scheme applies only to the crop of 1986, No opinion is express* 
ed nor any indication given of the possibilities of regulating the crop in 
subsequent years. 

(2) The opinion of the majority of the Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Committee is accepted, namely, that restriction should be on a voluntary 
basis and that the measures adopted during the past two or three years 
for encouraging a voluntary reduction of cultivation should be improved 
and intensified. 

(3) The improvements which the Government propose to introduce 
are detailed as under: 

(a) A percentage of reduction to be prescribed with a view to secur* 
ing a rise in the price of jute. The percentage will be announced 
in January, 1935. It is not certain if the percentage to be pres¬ 
cribed shall be uniform for all districts. 

(b) A Special Officer will be appointed by the Government of Bengal 
with the sole charge of the control of jute cultivation. Additional 
officers will be posted in each of the heavy jute-growing districts to 
conduct the necessary propaganda, collect materials etc., and in 
the other districts, the District Officers will do it as part of their 
duty, 

(c) It shall be the aim of the District Jute Cultivation Control Officers 
to divide the district into ‘charges' for each of which a “jute cultiva¬ 
tion control charge officer", appointed mostly from non-officials, 
will be responsible. One of the duties of these officers will be to 
encourage the cultivators to organise themselves into voluntary 
associations pledged to the restriction of jute cultivation under the 
direction of their own headman. This association of non-official 
agencies with the official will, it is expected, be of great assistance 
in working the scheme. To make the scheme a success, the entire 
machinery of the Government in the district will be mobilised, and 
to make public opinion more effehtive, mixed committees of otti- 
cials and non-officials will be formed, to work in close touch with 
the district officer and the local bodies. 

(4) The additional expenditure necessitated by the scheme is estimat¬ 
ed to be Bs. 50,000 for which a supplementary demand will be submitted to 
the Legislative Oouncil at its next session. 
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(5) .The scheme applies, for the present, only to the province of 
Bengal. ' 

These are the chief features of the scheme as announced by the Go¬ 
vernment. The following are the points of additional information taken 
from the Press Note. 

DviiOB and functwm of the Special Officer .—The Special Officer will 
work under the Rural Development Oommissioner. His functions, amongst 
others, will be to supply all relevant information available as to prices, 
stocks (whether held by mills, presses or in the muffassil), purchases, con¬ 
sumption and requirements both in India and abroad. He will thus be 
responsible for the preparation and circulation of all the material particu¬ 
lars upon which propaganda for restriction will be based. His advice will 
be available to all District Officers, and he will act as a co-ordinating 
authority. 

Nature of the propaganda The ohioci in view will be to make the 
propaganda as continuous, intensive and effective as the circumstances of 
each district allow. The general lines of the work will be laid down by the 
Government but details to suit local conditions will have to be worked out 
by local officers under the supervision of District Officers. This will give 
the necessary elasticity to the scheme. 

Voluntary Village Associations .—It is pointed out in the Press Note 
that village associations of the kind contemplated in the scheme have been 
organised throughout Japan and have been of the greatest possible service 
to the cultivators in effecting improvements in crops, methods of cultivation 
and marketing. In a Supplementary Note to the Report (Majority) of the 
Bengal Jute Committee, Mr. G, S. Dutt, i.c.s., has elaborately discussed the 
constitution and functions of the Japanese Agricultural Associations. 

The Calcutta Press has so far been critical of the scheme. It is point¬ 
ed out that since the principle of voluntary restriction has admittedly failed 
so far as the last three or four years were concerned, the Government of 
Bengal, instead of persisting with it, should have devised some alternative 
scheme. The Government, however, will not part with their pet theories 
against the scheme of compulsory restriction. They say it is impracticable 
because (i) accurate information about acreage, sowings etc., on which 
alone a scheme of compulsion can be based, is wanting in this pro¬ 
vince, (ii) it is practically impossible to get at the millions of jute growers 
with their scattered holdings and (iii) even assuming that it were possible 
to work a scheme of compulsory restriction, the cost would be prohi¬ 
bitive. 

It is, of course, obvions that for the crop of 1935, at any rate, compul¬ 
sory restriction is out of the question. But the advantage of the present 
Government scheme may be taken to get an accurate jute schedule pre¬ 
pared for each of the jute control cultivation charges. There would, no 
doubt, be still some additional cost, but it would not be prohibitive. The 
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Village AsBodatioot when onoe they are formed would be of gnataesiet- 
anoe in the preparation of a list of Jute groveri, making sttoh a liit'dleotiTe 
for all time by providing for the isaiie of lioenees, through theee Aeioeia* 
lions, to each cultivator which would be transferable. As regards the total 
cost of the scheme, through subsidies, compensation eta, it should be re¬ 
remembered that jute is a cash crop of considerable value and a little en¬ 
hancement of the same over the cost of production would be suffidently 
remunerative to finance the scheme. To make the necessary arrangements 
-with the Central Oovemment should present no insuperable difficulty, in 
case either an excise or an export duty is levied. 

THE LEAGUE GOES AHEAD 

There is news about the League of Nations. It is that the U. S. S. R., 
and Afghanisthan have joined the League. Since the withdrawal of Japan 
and Germany from the League, this is the first time, perhaps, that there 
has been some concrete evidence of the League’s popularity. 

As a matter of fact, there was considerable opposition to the entry of 
the Soviet Republic to the international counsels of Geneva, but weightier 
considerations have at last prevailed. Without Russia, almost half of Eu¬ 
rope will have been out of the League, and when it is remembered that the 
Russia of 1934 is not the Russia of 1917, the importance of including Russia 
into the international complex of Geneva becomes self-evident. There is a 
far weightier consideration in the fact that Russia, with the economfc stabi¬ 
lity that it has already attained, provides a very good market in the world 
of dwindling trade, market for tea, for cotton, for agricultural machinery 
and for technical assistance. Trade pacts have been concluded with the 
U. S. A., Britain and other countries. With France sympathetic (in a diplo¬ 
matic sense) and Germany eliminated from Geneva, the time was just suit¬ 
able for Russia to enter the League and thus get international recognition 
of the communists’right to exist and flourish in a world dominated by 
capitalists. It is in itself a great ideological triumph for M. Litvinoff. 

So far as Afghanisthan is concerned, the fact of its joining th»League 
may be regarded as the final evidence of the attainment of political stability 
by the State. Till recently, it was rent asunder by domestic feuds but the 
strong arm of a powerful but discerning monarch has restored order and 
peace and paved the way for further progress. It is noM; time for her to 
look beyond her borders, not in the sense that early royal protagonists of 
Islam used to do but for getting the good will and assistance of the world 
in the task of reconstruction and to share in the common efforts for the 
advancement of human welfare and material prosperity. She now becomes 
part of the world order and she is conscious of that fact. 



The All-Bengal Anti-Terrorist Conference 

The All-Bengal Anti-Terrorist Conference convened by the British 
Indian Association met. as previously announced, on the 15th and IGth Sep¬ 
tember last at the Town Hall, Calcutta. Mr. J. N. Basu, m.l. c., presided. 
There was a record attendance of delegates from all parts of Bengal re¬ 
presenting all shades of opinion to record their emphatic protest against 
the nefarious activities of the followers of the terrorist cult and devise 
means to stamp out terrorism from our body politic. 

Mr. P. N. Tagore, President, British Indian Association, delivered the 

inaugural address. 

He BtroBBed the utter futility of terroriBtioinethodB to bring about political “ 
regeneration to a nation struggling for it. He requested the Government o a o i 
their c(«ifidenoe. at any rate the leaders of thought and opinion in the 
condemn the ineidenU of terroriBm as much as anybody else The relation e w 
L taught, he said, ought to he improved and lifted from the meohanica. J 
aaored Btatus of peraonal contact and relationship. He drew attention to th has 

our educational eurrieuium* It is not based on religious or moral 
littte value in buflding up the character of our youths. It is. again, sir g y 

ingoodciUzen 8 hlpwhloh,hebellvefl.isnotopposedto pane 11....^ ^ foundation of 

live way of combating either terrorism or communism then J' ® in good citizen- 

knowledge concerning our constitutional government, the corner-stone 

0« proU.» o, W » t.r U» . b..d»« on Wrrorto Mr. 

• “Thm. 1.4 gaiml belM that tettorta li Iho oatoome om un't' ‘b”** 

believe that It is wholly the result of unemployment, for problem of unem- 

who have hitherto been guilty of it are not those who solution of the difficult problem 

ploymeut They are differently situated. But, undoublo y, nroblem. We, Bengalees, 

of unemployment Ue*8 the partial, if not the entire, solution o t e Southern India, our 

are here In our own province, on eufferanoo. H our dor s a j-i-ers and mechanics from 

cooke and servants and mlstrios from neighbouring Mahomedan has no place 

Northern India and our Mill-hands from up-country, the g doors of unemployment 

ontaide his home province. In all other provinces we are banned an Bombay tho 

in them all are banged against ns. Would you believe, gentiemen, who is not a 

CommisBioaer of Police makes it a rule never to Issue motor- r v ng „ to tho Btatoa 

native at the Preaidenoy, and take ft from me that the same ru e app e -„ylnoe ? Gontlemsn, 
whose subjeota meke their piles in Bengal and '.n the remotest corners provincials and 

If the Ctovernients of other provinces and States encouraged the InterosUof their provlnci 
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iHbJeou dMvhera, It wu •atlnoitljr dMirabla ind aaoMury lor onr OoronuaflBt U> bOTO token ttepe 
to protect ouii kere more Oien earwkere elee. Oo vliere 700 like, to the beentifid eltici of BeJ- 
pnteae, to the billy treete of Oeatrel India or in pretty Onierat and KaOilawar, yon find aiegnlfieent 
palaeas and other eertaln Indleatione oi nn>beerd of proeperity in hot, dry and barm lande~4ll 
the rmult of anooeufal eaploltatton of Bengal. Sren now we And the largeet employera of labour 
In Bengal drawing their labour raaonroee from onteida the prortnoe. And hare Buropaan aoneami 
oonld do muoh to aUerlata Uie rlgonn of the problem and load the way We enggaat that the Oo< 
ramment ahould aet abont remedying thia atata of attain without delay, it neoaaeary by leglalatioa. 
Solution of thla problem will undoubtedly render the work you have before you eaey of achlere- 
ment. The oountry le faced with acuta economic probleme, towarda the aolutlon of which the people 
feel that little or nothing haa hitherto been done.” 

Concluding Mr. Tagore aald : "What ia really wanted la a OMrohing of faearta and a deter¬ 
mination to boldly face the altuation to remedy It, when upon aneh aearehing yon hare diaeorered 
where the canker lay. Aa a humble eltixan of the Empire, I will expect my eountrymen to bold¬ 
ly lay their grierancea before the Oovernment on whom recta the reaponaibllity. If they are true 
to tbemaelrea, to boldly deal with them, not to ahlold or ahelva but expoae and pnnlab. And It will 
further be conceded that if terrorlam ia found and Judged to bare a political outlook, the catlafac- 
tion of the hopea and aaplratlona of the people would undoubtedly be an effeetiTe antidote. I am 
glad to think that our QoTCmmont realiaea thia, and we learn from no leaa a peraon than Hla 
Excellency Lord Wllllngdon himaelf who told ua the other day that Hla Majeaty'a GoTernment waa 
doing every thing poaaiblo to apeed up the conetitutional reforma ao aa to aatiafy our legitimate 
hopes and aspirations as citisens of the Empire. Delay In such clreumatanoea worsens the altuation 
no less than an illiberal spirit In ease of India, perhaps, both are equally responsible." 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. J. N. Basu, h.lc., said : 

The dangerous character of terrorism aa it prevails here Is due to a great extent to ita being 
of a political character. Love of home and oountry la inherent In the human mind almost every¬ 
where. Love of freedom stands on the same basis. The recruiters attempt to pervert these natural 
Impulse. They do not point out what the facta are. Heaanres and acta of the State are mtarepre- 
aented and distorted. Instead of the spirit of frank and open criticism the spirit of brooding over 
a supposed wrong la sought to be developed. The acts of particular members of the State services 
are held up In such a light as to give riae to hatred. Those that the recruiters work upon are de¬ 
luded into the belief that there is a short out to an ideal order of things. Neither the recruiters nor 
those they influence know what their Ideal in fact la likely to be. All they know ia that they are 
aiming at a negation of the existing order of things, but they do not care to give any thought to what 
will replace the existing order. Instead of the prolonged and steady endeavour In every sphere 
required to attain progress for our people whether residing in villages or towns, criminal acts of a 
spasmodic and impulsive character are held out as a real endeavour for national progress. The 
young are not taught the truth that as In individual life so In national life, there is no short out to 
progress but that progress implies long, steady work in spheres of oonstruotive aotivlties, and in the 
patient removal of difficulties and obstructions. The short cut that is taught Is a orime of the most 
abominable character, the crime of secret murder. Bueh a path is reprehensible for the attainment 
of the best of ideals. In the ease of terrorists the path leads to nowhere.” 

Oontinuing Mr. Basu said : 

The evil is one that lurks in our midst It Is onr duty to oradlcate it The State can give 
its powerful help. It will be our duty to co-operate with all working towards the same end. If 
we do not agree with any measure adopted by the State, it will be onr duty to frankly state our 
objections, while it srill be for those carrying on the administration to point out why particular 
measures are deemed necessary in view of the experianoe and special knowledge they may possess. 
The feeling should be strengthened that the Stats exists for the good of the people, and la not apart 
from it State measures may oeaasionally bo Mt harsh and aevere, but even in individual lUe 
health and strength depend upon etrtot dieetpline and raatrietions. If the spirit behind the acts, 
however dlselplinary it may be, displays the eympathy tor the libertiee and welfare of the people 
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tiiatibonl 4 iBliiiataindiMti,th«y iNlftdjtobe modi more aHaottre than they hBra been Id 
fbepiat«, 

llalboda of poBiahinaBt aod of wateb tod ward hara baao girOD a loog aod azteDsiTa trial. 
Whlla thoaa mathods hava baaa of aoma attaat. It moat be admitted that they have not anoeeeded 
In rootlag ont fha a^« Wa aball haTa to dariaa raoh meana aa would make It impouible for the 
diaeaaa to grow and apraad. 

Vor that purpoBe^ the yonth of Iha oonntry, parUanlarly atndoita, ahonid be treated with 
dne oara. Btepa ahould be taken to brighten their llTea and to meet them on Uie footing of aym- 
pathy and attention. Aa an iUnatration, I may mention the large atndent population ttiat eotna 
from the oonntry dietriota to Calcutta, and atay here for aetraral years at an oxoeptlonally impres* 
aionable period of the Uvea. How .mueh attention do those that reside and earn their living in 
Calentta or the adminiatratlve anthoritlea give to the student population P What sympathy and 
friendllneaa do the students find In these quarters f The personal touch which loads to mutual 
regard and the establishment of kindly feellnge has not atways.been present. It b not very desi¬ 
rable that young people who have to stay away from home ahonid live continuously in an atmos¬ 
phere In which sympathy and klndllneas are not very prominent. 

The Ideals which wa have always held in the greatest regard should be placed prominently 
before the youth of our country. Through the long centuries of our history which has sometimes 
been of sunshine and sometimes of darkness we have devrioped a culture which we cannot allow 
to be tom asunder by a few misguided people. A spirit of toleration, a regard for the sanctity 
of human life, patience and calmness amidst diftieultiea are factors of our life which we cannot 
do without The lives of our great sainb and teachers, both Hindu and Moslem, will have been 
lived in vain, it we throw away the prloeless gifts they made available to ns. We may lag behind 
in material predominance and prosperity, but we should cease to exist when we cease to bo clean, 

straight and kindly.I earnestly urge upon the youth of the country to pass on untarnished 

the glorious heritage to whloh they are the heir. 

Kumar H. K. Mitter, President, Sunderban Landholders’ Association, 
was one of the gentlemen who attended and addressed the Conference. He 
adverted, in the course of his weighty and suggestive speech, to the ques¬ 
tion df^etention without trial and observed as follows : 

There are some here who have questioned the advisability of oontlnuing the policy of deten¬ 
tion without trial. There la a good deal of oonfused thinking about this question It is a common 
expression that beeanse a person Is detained without trial, be must bo innocent., Tlio principle of 
detention as explained in the law Is that It la applied to persons “suspected” of connection with 
terrorbm. The suspicion is based on reporb. The reports are placed before two judges. They are 
tasted by checks and oonnter-cheoks. There may be oases where in the absence of proper cross- 
examination innocent peraons are detained but their number must be few if the Oovornment machin¬ 
ery is to be oredited with any honesty. It is said that these persons are not placed on trial because- 
there is no "evidenoe” against them. This certainly Is not the whole truth. Sometimes, Government 
prefer detention, as they have often said, in order not to expose their informants to the bullets of the 
terrorists. Then It is made a grlevanoe that the policy of detention is a departure from the ordinary 
procedure. But emergeney times call for emergency mesaurea. Great Britain, the home of liberty, 
had its Defence of Realm Aet which permitted detention on susploion without even the semblanoo 
of an enquiry not to speak of triaii, while more recently there have been detention camps brought 
into existenoe and even more drastic methods employed in continental Europe. That terrorism lins 
wwated an emergency of a magnitude unprecedented tor our province can certainly not bo ques¬ 
tioned, tor If it were not an emergency of this scale, we would not have perhaps all assembled hero 
from all parts of the provlnee to-day. 

The main point about the policy of detention we should remember is that it aims at “preren- 
bion” rather than cure. It thrown the net over suepeoted persons, and as improving terrorist crime 
Qgnres indicate, actually succeeded In breaking up terrorist plots, coniplraolos and outrages. Does 
the detention of a few innooeat peraons ontweigh ttaeae material results of this policy f 
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OoTonimeiit have often laid that while the public dliUka the policy tA d^don wl&oat trial, 
OoTcmment themielTee do not like the neeeaaltjr of it. It la eutlraly np to ni to make the poliey 
of detention withont trial unneoeuary. We muit ronae the aedve oonaclenee of flie jpublle againit 
the terrorist peat. We muat oomblne to make the existanee of terrorists la aootety an Impossibiltty. 
It Is only when such a healthy state of affairs Is once more restored that we can legitimately expect 
the doors of the Detention Chimps to be thrown open. So long as the pnbllo condemn terrorism only 
as a matter of policy, so long as owing to this riate of public opinion terrorists continue to get their 
recruits, so long as the terrorist organisations, as revealed In the Lebong Case, continue in tact, it is 
futile to adr Oovernment to give np the policy of detention. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference at its final 
sitting: 

I. This Conference of all parties and sections of the people of Bengal 
records its deep abhorrence of the cult of assassination and its emphatic 
disapproval of the acts of terrorism which have besmirched the fair name 
of Bengal. It has noticed with extreme regret the alarming growth of this 
baneful creed of anarchism in Bengal in recent years which is against 
all Indian traditions, religious, social and political and offers its full 
cO’Operation to the Government as indicated in the memorandum annexed 
to Resolution III for the eradication of this evil which has proved a serious 
menace to peace and prosperity of the Province and is greatly retarding 
its political advancement. 

II. The Conference suggests that towards that end (i) there should be 
cordial co-peration between the people and Government and real under¬ 
standing and unity of purpose between the public and the executive in the 
adoption of all necessary measures to combat terrorism and that appropri¬ 
ate machinery should be set up so that cases of hardship of ill-treatment 
suffered by idividuals or communities in the course of execution of 
measures designed to combat terrorism may be brought to the notice of the 
authorities for redress; (ii) that measures should be devised so that the 
authorities concerned having access to the facts and data concerning terro¬ 
rists, before taking action under the law, may take the natural or local 
guardians of the youthful suspects into their confidence to enable the 
latter to take preventive action in time. 

The third resolution gave its approval to the annexed memoran¬ 
dum and appointed a committee, with powers to co-opt to give effect 
to the proposals and suggestions contained therein. 

The memorandum embodied a comprehensive and constructive 
scheme for eradicating the terrorist evil. Dealing with the political 
aspect of the question, it stated: 

"The terrorist movement in Bengal is of political origin. Since its in¬ 
ception its main driving force has been the desire to subvert the estab¬ 
lished Government in India by violence. Whatever its genesis in the 
past may have been, it cannot be denied that this movement is partly 
alive by misunderstanding and misrepresentation of Government policy 
and action. One of the most urgent need of thp hour is organisation of 
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Bystematic publicity and propaganda on a wide ecale so that this misun- 
deratanding may be removed by a healthy contact between the Govern, 
ment and the people. The terrorist movement had also been helped in 
no small measure by the unsympathetic and in some cases positively 
improper conduct of individual Government officers in dealing with the 
people of the country. It is of utmost importance that Government 
should not hesitate, as they have done in more instances than one ir the 
past, to take adequate steps against their officers when found guilty of 
improper action. Further, we consider it important to observe that early 
establishment of responsible Government in the country may be an 
effective measure. To treat this province differentially under the forth¬ 
coming constitution, as is being urged in some reactionary quarters, will 
be playing into the hands of the terrorist organisers.” 

In suggesting educational measures to counteract the evil it urged the 
need of providing moral and religious education to the students, of instill¬ 
ing into them ideas of discipline and obedience to authority, of opening 
of educational colonies on the plan of residential institutions with provision 
of vocational and industrial training with general and cultural education, of 
establishing healthy and intimate relationship between tlio teacher anil the 
students, of opening ‘ study circles”, providing for education in citizenship 
and arranging for healthy use of spare hours outside the school. 

On the economic aspect of the iiuestion the inenioranduin suggested 
that considerable improvement in the mental attitude of the youngineii in 
llengal towards the British people should be effected by a direct contact 
between them and the British commercial houses in Calcutta and <‘lsc\vlicro 
in Bengal and railway administration and companies, ft urg(*d u})mi the 
Government to announce that recruitment for all the servi<‘es e\(U!pting the 
All-India services and those for which special iiualifications are required 
sliould henceforth he limited to persons domiciled in Bengal, to adopt .a 
policy of limited preference for articles produced or manufactured in 
Bengal and for firms with Bengali capital and management and to draw up 
a co-ordinated plan for the development of cottage and small industries 111 
co-operation with the District Boards and other local bodies. It reiiuesled 
European businessmen to give more business to Bengali firms and take in 
more Bengalis as covenanted and uncovenanted officers. 

For publicity and propaganda work the memorandum conceived 
the need of a network of associations and organi.sations. There should, 
according to it, be District Committees composed mainly of non-officials, 
affiliated to a Central Cominiltee in Calcutta. The District Committees 
should be the executive committees for all iioii-official propaganda 
and publicity in the d strict There should, besides, be the Town and 
Union Committees to woik under the diiection of the District Committee. 
Suitable methods of co-operation and co-ordiiiation between the Dis¬ 
trict, Town and Union Committees on the one hand, and Government 
officials on the other, should have to be devised according to local condi¬ 
tions. 
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Speech of Mr. S. C. Roy Chowdhury, m. l. c., 
on Terrorism in Bengal 



A will-attended meeting of the citizens of Mymensingh was recently 
held at the Suryyakanta Memorial Hall, Mymensingh. under the 
presidency of Maharaja Sashikanta Acharyya Bahadur, as a part of 
the all-Bengal drive against terrorism initiated by the British Indian 
Association. Mr. S. C. Roy Chowdhury, Advocate, mlc., delivered an 
illuminating address on the “Political situation in Bengal with particular 
rcfcrciKe to ihe terrorist movement” and elicited applause from all sections 

of the audience. Below we publish 
the full text of his speech ; 

1 liavo taken aa my tliemo a anbjert wliieli 
worrying anil perplexing you all It m a llieme 
whicli lij its complexity and its awful BiRuific- 
anee is deservedly ocenpyinR tlio uppermost 
plnoo in piiMir mind Jii Bengal as is oridenred 
by Ihfl Manifesto of the nritish Indian Assoeia- 
tion wliieli boars the signature of our President 
among ullior distinguished sons of liengal I 
mean to speak to you, in plain words, liow our 
political situation is being affected by the 
terrorist movement. 

But as a fair and accurate treatment of the 
Bubjeot is impossible without a reference to the 
source from which the terrorist activities derive 
their inspiration and with which therefore they 
are vitally connected, I shall briefly discuss, at 
first, the question of our national aiina and 
aspirations for edification of our young friends 
and then show by a chain of reasoning how 
terrorism ns a political weapon Is bound to fail 
in reaching us the goal. 

I can assure you, however, that I ahall acrupulously avoid controveraial politics in my die- 
ciisaions. But at the same time I want to begin by saying that I believe in nothing so much as in 
human freedom and necessarily T liave more faith in the policy of persuasion and reason than in 
the policy of repression when dealing with this class of oriniinals. A polUical terrorist—as opposed 
to an o> dinary rriniinal—is the product of apolUieal situation and is the embodiment of certain 
ideas and ideals,, however wrong and quixotic. If you want to kill opinions and ideas you must 
create counter.oplnions and ideas wliich like the white blood corpuscles in the human system 
will • iisli in to destroy the foreign germs—the surgeon’s knife being only the last resort, and some¬ 
times a fatal resort These eounter-opinions and ideas are, again, the result of propaganda and 
persuasion based on reason and enlightenment. The Government may, and sometimes must, have 
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their own metlioda to deal with such BltuaUon, but as mombera of the public our metliods must be 
different a^d I ballevo, properly employed, they are bound to be far more effective and poriiinnent 
in their resiilta 

K recent announcement of His Excellency the Viceroy in the Assembly Olminber at Delhi 
ought to leave no room for doubt on this aspect of the question. Dealing with the abandonment of 
the Civil disobedience His Excelieney remarked—“That happy result I do not attribute so mueb to 
the action taken by the Govornmont as to the studied good sense of the mass of the people of 
India ” His Excellency the Governor of Bengal during the recent Police parade at Dacca made the 
matter more clear in the following words— 

“But we must not delude ourselves into believing that the efforts of official agencies alone 
ran eradicate the evil of terrorism. Tiiese agencies can check the outward manifestations of the 
movement, but they cannot eradicate tlio poison that is responsible for recruitment to tlie terrorists 
cause. That can only bo accomplished with the assistance ot a iti/mnus public opinion, horn of the 
conviction that the future happiness of Bengal will be senouslg imperilled so long as the terrorist 
cult survives and by the creation, by that cotimion opinion, of an atmosjiliore which will make it 
impo.iRiblc for terrorist ideas to flourish." 

Hero is therefore a question of persuasion against fm pc—Ilcason against Pear, l.ove 
against Hatred. 

OUR IDEAL 

To porsue the tlicine, therefore, our political ideal is National Freedom. I believe, as most 
Ilf you bolievo, it is impossible for a nation to rise to the fullest height of growth and development 
without the fullest possible freedom in the political, social and economic s]ibere. 

It IS no longer a iiuestion of emotion—it is not even a question of spiritual satisfoetuin wliieli 
may go liy the board in this age of scientific evaluation of things, but il is a question ot Bread and 
Butter. 

You eauiint even physically live and grow both as individuals and nnlums iiiile.s.s your n.!- 
lional activities are fiec and unrestrained as the aetiviues of Eiigliabmcn or Canadians m ^(l^tll:lns 
arc in their own lands 

Happily on this fundamental point there is no longer any ditferenee lietwcen us and the 
British Government and the British statesmen at home. Tlie I'nrliiiiiientury aiiuomieeiiiunt ol 1!)17 
stated—“Kealisation of Responsible Govoi'iiinont"—as the goal You will note il is noi partial but 
full realisation. 

This policy was again endorsed in I93i by a motion of liolli Houses of Farliiimeiit the out- 
oomo being the present proposals for constitutional reforms in India. 

I will leave aside the qualifying phrases for the present. Tlie policy staled in tlic lirondcst 
terms is the same as any nationalist can dcsiro or aim at So on this fundamental question there is 
full agreetnent between India and England. 

Next comes the question : how long will hope deferred be allowed to make our hearts sick S' 
There is no difference on this question loo so far as regards the necessity of a transitional period 
considering various circumstancea I would ask our young friciidb to remember that among Indian 
politieians there is a strange unanimity of opinion that a transitional period is neecssarq. From 
the Nehru Report down to the discussions in the R T. 0. this has been conceded by the Indian poli¬ 
ticians of all grades and classes. Bo liore, too, there, is unanimity between the British and the Indian 
politieians. 

Now comoB the point of divergence between politically-minded India and tlie British politi¬ 
cians—divergence which is being manifested in action in various ways by various jiarlios I pre¬ 
sume the activities of our brethren ol the.terrorist school is mainly due to an idealistie impatience 
to reach the goal in the quickest possible time. Here comes the main theme ot my address 

THE MAIN THEME 

I should be understood as speaking of tlie political terrorists alone. There Is a good deal of 
contusion In some minds particularly among the official circles, that all acts of tei rorism are o t lo 
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politioal brand. All yoongmen engaged in daooitiee or elmilar crimes with arms, are branded in¬ 
discriminately as political terroriete. In one brief aentenoe I want to say that those youngmen who 
are engaged in crimes lor their livelihood do not deserve that serious consideration as do those 
whose aims are higher, namely, politioal emancipation. Because the former class do not form a 
permanent menace to the constitution or to the ordered progress of society, tliey attract no sympathy 
from any quarter. This class may bo easily subdued by methods of punithment eouple.d with the 
aoluiion of the problem of unemplogment to be found by the state and by tiie more fortunate section 
of tber countrymen. 

But far different must be our raetiiod of approaeh in grappling with political terrorists. 
It is not true lo say that ail of them too are goaded by poverty or unemployment to engage in 
terrorism 

The difficulty in dealing with them arises from two reasons: 

(1) Though equally misguided and equally involved in crimes of the most ropulsive kind— 
their high aims and aspiration for which they are ready to saerifiee all their earthly ambitions, not 
to speak of comforts, not unnaturally arouse some pity for them in some minds 

(2) Tliey cannot be deterred by the fear of consequences. 

If we are to deal with them we must prove to them (A) that their methods instead of taking 
UH to the goal ((uickly, is rather retarding and impeding our progress and (B) That their motliods are 
so alien and so repugnant to our very nature and traditions that they only isolate themselves from 
the rest of the society by their insen-<atr> actions. 

(A) Terrorism retards progress To make my first assertion clear, 1 will assign historical 
roHRons. 1 have a shrewd suspicion that our young idealists are largely inriiienced by wrong ideas 
of the Russian Revolution. For these terrorist methods are entirely alien to our soil. Our past 
history provides no inspiration or Justification to the tcrroiists 

The Russian Revolution is iiii->takonly thought us the triiimpli of the terrorist method. 
Undoubtedly among European countries Russia is tlie only country where terrorist methods had 
been freely tried and for long. Them were sporadic cases in oilier coiitinenial countries and most 
of the same probably was the result oi (irivate grudge or at any rate of mixed uintivos In Russia 
alone well-organised parties bad been working with determined aim to destroy the Czarist system. 
Rut what was the siicce.ss achieved by tliem ? The Revolutionary parly known as Narodtiaye Volya 
“Foople’s Wtll", winch acted fitun 1870, failed to achieve anything and was succeeded by the Re¬ 
volutionary iSoeiai Deinocrals headed by P. B Axelrod (1883) 

This WHS sucooedod liy the Russian Sooial Democratic Laliour party (I8U8) which was split 
up into the Uiilslievielcs and tlie Meiishovicks (I'JOSI. The failure of tlicir methods led to tiie de- 
ctaration by Madam Kuspuva, the leader of the socialist group—known as the Credo, la which 
// was urged that it was not the business of the working class to engage tn political acWon, In 
their party organ too—"Raboclieya Deb" they henceforth expressed the belief that Tsarism could 
be fought Inf econemiio means alone. 

So we fiuil that workingmen did not join the 1905 Revolution led by Father Qapon and it 
failed completely. Czarism flourished in full vigour till tlie October Revolution of 1919, and but 
fur the War and, what la more, but for the Monk Rasputin it would have flourished oven to this 

day. 

While the terrorist aetivitles there tailed miserably to overthrow Czardom—the misery it 
scattered round, the hard lots of the Siberian exiles are too well-known. 

Leaving aside the case of other countries—when the experiment by first batch of Bengal 
Revolutionaries headed by Barin Ohosh failed ignominously—that ought to have opened the eyes 
of nil our youths and that path should have been shunned for ever. 

That movement arose at a time when there was no deolaration of our goal by the Briliah 
Parliament Englieh education and English Ideas of democratic freedom had created a new yearn¬ 
ing in the minds of our inteHigenteia. Demoeratlo, ideas and a desire for political emancipation 
where also fostered by the writings of eminent authora like Bankim Chandra and Ham Cbandrg 
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and att^on waa foeuaaad on Uiam by tbe organlaation of tba Nattonal Congrew. TbeRnno* 
JapanaatfWarrouaadanawaonwloawaaalnladlaand a naw yeaniiBi: powder was applied to 
It by the meanre know aa the Partition of Bengal. 

The War eane ttiett>-Zndia atood loyally by Bngland In her moat erittoal period and then 
eame the dedaratlon of 1917, whieh altered the poaition lor all ttmea. The neoeaaity of Tiolenoe,- 
If it waa felt at any dme before, oeaaed altogether. 

If terroriat aetiTitieB hare not auoeeeded anywhere elae—how much leaa reaaon ia there 
that It will anooeed In Bengal or India for that matter 7 We hare inherited a tradition, and a 
cirHlaation, a oulture whieh retnaea to anbaeribe to the cult of aeoret aasaaslnationa. Our heroes of 
old sorupulonaly obserred the mles of War and code of ohWalry while striking even an enemy. 
Onr greatest epie deeoribes the greatest war which waa fought with religious aoruples regarding 
the code of honour, la the age of epic and the age of chivalry gone for ever that wo do not now 
feel the least oompnnctlon even in shooting at unarmed ladies f 

Are we going to change our whole nature f Are we going to throw to the winds the best 
elements in onr oulture and yet thrive and prosper as a nation T Has not resuscitated India any 
new message for a stricken world T Are we going to be mere base imitators ? What shall wo then 
do with our freedom t I rather hope a free India will bring about moral and spiritual regenera¬ 
tion of the world. Are we not the sons of immortality f We are not the product of to-day but 
of countless.generations gone before ua, and the future also belongs to us. 

Aa I believe the political terrorists to be inspired by the higboat of motives, I am not 
without hope that they will listen to the voice of reaaon and come back to the fold from their 
state of isolation and lead us on to the accepted goal by the cleanest and conatitutional methods. 

I would remind my young audience that before they are led away by foreign ideas they 
should seriously consider bow radically different are the condiUons in this country with our war¬ 
ring sects and communities. The greatest need of the hour seems to me to be an understanding and 
an unity among the various races and oommanities, unity among the classes and the masses and then 
only will an understanding between Indians and Europeans be possible. 

The potent weapon wherewith to bring about this unity and understanding is love and not 
hatred, non-violence and not violence. Terrorism in whatever field attempted is bound to create 
that mental attitude whieh fills the atmosphere with a spirit antagonistic to unity and love. It ia 
bound to mar the harmony in our political and social relations. 

Has terrorism succeeded in winning a single class or community to another ? Do you deny 
that unification ia a condition precedent to the bridging of the gulf that at present exists between 
Indian public opinion and British public opinion in the matter of quickening the pace towards the 
full status 7 

My simple aofuftoit of the political problem is poWtoaffp toMciom India, limit A by an cn- 
iighfyntd eenee^/patriotism where mutual Jealousies and selfish aims would find no place. Such in 
India led by selflesa leaders will be a force to which the sturdy coinmonsense of British people will 
gladly yield. Are the methods of terrorism likely to aohlove this aim f Are not ierroritta tending 
to a eontrary direction by isolating individuals from the mass of the people ? 

It the terrorist methods have done no good so tar look at the mischief they have done and 
are likely to do. 

<1) They have scattered wretchedness and miseries in many homes in Bengal. 

(9) They have mined many promising youths whose philanthropic and self sacrificing in¬ 
stincts might be utilised In elevating the mass of our people. 

U) They are responsible for the detention on suspicion of many of the finest specimens of 
our young bnmaidty. Please note 400 of them are now rotting in Deoli (even to-day>. 

(4> They are Indirectly responsible for the utter demoralisation of the mass of our people 
by instaUing Poliea rules and paralysing aU our healthy national and social activities. Nowhere 
do yon see to-day—the animation and the enthusiasm during the best of our Swadeshi days. 

(6) All young men partloularly Hindu youths have now been turned Into suspects. The 
very instrument of our present and future national and social activities are rusting for want 
of use. 

(6) Lack of dtaeipllne in our Behools and Colleges. 
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(7) Bengal at one time th« lead«r iB‘the politleel airf Intdleetaal field df Sadia la falttog 
(urther and further airag from her poalfioa lA pre>eminenee and has beeoms an oii^eef 

and ridioule to tkt rsst of India. 

(8) The reaotiona of theae aetiviUee <m onr prdaent and futare polltieal poattlon la too great 
and too apparent to need reoapltnlation. 

Oeatlemen the Uat la not get exhanated but dtey are enough to ahow die Inoaloidable 
miachiet that has bean dona and are being done through the ignorauee of a amall aeoUcm of our 
oountrgmen. 

I would lastly remind you that we are paaalug through a very erltleal time In the History of 
our National Erolution. Eventa are moving fast and rjipidly. Measures are being forged In the 
Legislative anvil of the Parliament which will decide the fates of the oommunitiea and the races In 
India for a long time to oome. Our great leaders are straining their nerves to oome to an under¬ 
standing with the English people and the British statesmen. Never was a heavier task placed on the 
statesmen of any country at any time. Are we in Bengal making their tasks easier for them or are 
we not by these insensate and foolish acts hurling difficulties on their way 7 Are we not driving 
every sober and synipathetio element in the British Society into the hostile camp of the die-hards by 
these actions P Believe me gentlemen, as an armed revolution of the whole of India is both un¬ 
thinkable and undesirable, sooner or laitr toe must come to an understanding with the EngliA 
people for our mutual good and advancement. England cannot do without India as much as India 
today requires the assistance of England and the fundamental propositions of freedom and tran¬ 
sition being conceded, do yon think an understanding is Impossible ? If it comes it must come as a 
result of united morot pressure and not as a result of individual acts of violence here and there. 
We should regard every Englishman in India as a guest requiring the protection due to a guest. By 
following the methods of terrorism we praoHeally repudiate our great leaders—our Qaudiiis, our 
Halavyas. 1 earnestly plead to our young friends no matter to what school of thought they may 
belong, no matter whether they are students or men engaged in active politics to give our leader a 
chance—to give every Eugllshmen and women sympathetieally bent to us, a chance, by withholding 
the murderous hand of the terrorist. The dictates of the highest sense of patriotism demand of us 
that we should not fail at this esriHealjunehtre. It is a duty cast of every one of us—Teachers, 
students olaases and the masses—should we all be found wanting ? 

Look just what Miss Blade said recently before an English Audienoe—“The doctrines of 
Oandhl will sweep over Europe.” If it does, will It not be a dag ol real pride to us Indian f Even 
as the day when Lord Budha was aocepted by the rest of Asia including Obina and Japan as the 
saviour of humanity, was a day of pride with us. Victory of arms is short lived but the victory of 
culture lives down ages bringing worship from millions beyond your own borders. Let Bengal be 
not a party to dimming the lustre of a Budha or Ghaitanya. 




Activities of Landholders’ Associations 



THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

T he British Indian Association is the oldest political association in 
Bengal. It represents the sober and vested interests of the country. 
In recent years, it has done incalculable service to the landholding com¬ 
munity. When the Simon Commission recommended the abolition of the 
special landholders* seats in the reformed legislatures, it was the British 
Indian Association which took up the cause of the landholders. The 
Association organised an All-India Landholders* Deputation on Lord 
Irwin in 1930 urging on His Excellency the imperative need of protecting 
the Permanent Settlement and of widening, far from abolishing, the land¬ 
holders* seats in the legislatures. Lord Irwin felt the justice of the claim. 
The British Indian Association then prepared a reasoned representation 
on the recommendations of the Simon Commission on behalf of the land¬ 
holders of India, which did go a great way in influencing the decisions 
of the Government of India. The Government of India in their despatch 
supported many of the standpoints of the British Indian Association and 
recommended the continuance of the landholders’ scats in the legisla¬ 
tures. The British Indian Association did not stop at that. It was very 
watchful to see that landholderers* claims and viewpoints wore placed at the 
Bound Table Conferences. Before the Lothian Franchise Committee the 
British Indian Association, on behalf of the landholders of Bengal, submitt¬ 
ed a representation which elicited admiration from many members thereof. 
The British Indian Association also gave evidence, as a result of which 
the continuance of the existing seats for the landholders was recommen¬ 
ded. Before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
the British Indian Association gave evidence through the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan and the Memorandum of the Association, in the 
language of a member of the Committee, contained very “weighty consi¬ 
derations** in support of the Permanent Settlement. The Committee were 
impressed with the case of the landholders. It would thus appear that 
the recommendation of the White Paper in favour of the continuation of 
the existing special seats for landholders was the direct upshot of the 
insistent efforts of the British Indian Association. The landholders of 
Bengal can take legitimate pride in the successful efforts of the Association. 

The British Indian Association also carried on a crusade against the 
iniquity of the Meston Settlement and it submitted a well-reasoned 
repreaentation to the Government exposing the iniquity and wrongs done 
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unto Bengal. The Association eiaiins that it did its part well in 
preparing a case against the Meston Settlement' which is now eoifdemned 
on all hands. 

The British Indian Association felt the need of a common platform 
for the landholders: it thought that the landholding interest would 
gain strength and cohesion if a common platform could be created for 
•discussing common needs and grievances. With this end in view, the 
Association organised the first session of the All*Bengal Landholders* 
Conference last year and it has proposed to continue such Confer¬ 
ences year after year. For common united action on behalf of the land¬ 
holders of Bengal, the British Indian Association is pooling its best 
energies and resources. 

The Association in its work has felt that the country is awash with 
prejudices against the landholding community and the prejudices are 
traceable to crass ignorance. The approach to the solution of the land 
problems is covered by a jungle of wrong ideas. The British Indian 
Association took upon itself the ardous task of scattering away the 
fog of misunderstanding by the light of knowledge. It has en¬ 
couraged the publication of literature placing the case of the landholders 
and tenants in an unprejudiced way. The Association feels that it is one 
of its sacred tasks, and in fact, uninformed criticisms are the worst obs¬ 
tacles to the harmonious development of all the component parts of the 
country. To bring about informed public opinion on matters affecting 
the landholders and tenants is a very difficult task, especially in the days 
when catching wrong ideas travel with much more speed than the well- 
tested truths. The Association has furthermore felt that the absence of 
the placing of their case before the public has harmed the landholding 
community greatly and the Association is doing all its best to blot out 
the reproach of indifference. 

The economic crisis of the country was of grave concern to the British 
Indian Association. The two partners, landholders and ryots, in the busi¬ 
ness of agriculture have been most hard hit and the Association did not 
miss any opportunity to lay before Government their grievances and to 
suggest remedies. 

The legislations affecting the landholders and ryots receive eritieiams 
at the hands of the Association. In the Bengal (Bural) Primary Education 
Bill and the Oess Amendment Bill, the sincere efforts of the British Indian 
Association in offering constructive criticisms and influenring tihe.attitude 
of the Govenunent in a way conducive to the beet interests of the country 
are to be remembered gratefully. 

It was the British Indian Association which bad to mobUiss All- 
Bengal pubiic opinion against tiie cult of terrorism, besmirching the fair 
name of Bengst On the dth of lone last, it organised a C^ference 
to condemn terrorism and devise ways and means of diecking it. A 
Oommittee was appcdnted which carriM on its work under the auspices 
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of ihe British ladiaa Araod&tioii. Then a provincial Anti-terrorist Con¬ 
ference eras called on the Iftth and 16th of September which appointed a 
OommiUee to proceed on with a chalked-out programme. The Conference 
was the first attempt on an All-Bengal scale to condemn terrorism and 
to adopt a programme to root ‘it ont The British Indian Association in 
organising and mobilising public opinion against terrorism discharged 
a very laudable and difficult task, a task which was not easy for other 
Associations to do. This is an eloquent testimony to the work of the 
Association. 

The purpose of this wiit-up is not to catalogue the activities, heavy 
as they are, of the Association: it is to show only some of the important 
tasks that the Association has performed with credit in very recent years. 
All these facts go to show that the British Indian Assotiation is the 
premier 'institution in Bengal and the interests of the landholders and 
of those who stay in the society as a bulwark against disorder and chaos 
are safe in its keeping. The Association. 83 years old, which has a 
proud past, is maintaining a glorious career and its brilliant records of 
work justify the eminent position which the Association holds in the public 
life of Bengal. 

AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION, ALLAHABAD 

Activities during 1934*34. 

The Agra Province Zamindars* Association, Allahabad had the proud 
privilege of entertaining His Excellency Gapt. Nawab Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Sayed Khan, K. 0. S. I, K. C. I. E., M. B. E., LL. D., of Chhatari. 
as Governor of the United Province on the 10th November 1933. The 
occasion was an unique and happy one, as our province, for the first time, 
had an Indian appointed as Governor, and that Indian luckily happened 
to be one of ourselves, viz. our own Vice-President. Practically all the 
members of the Association, as well as the prominent local gentry attend¬ 
ed the function. After the presentation of the Address, the Association was 
at Home to His Excellency, which function was a great success. 

The 8rd Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at Aligarh 
under the Presidentship of Nawab Sahib of Ghhatai. This Conference 
was a greater success than its predecessors and there was a real enthu¬ 
siasm which was proved by the deliberations and the number of members 
attending the Oonferen(». The chief work, however, done by the Confer¬ 
ence vfaa to-accept a resolution about organising a zamindars’ party, 
moved by Major D. B. Ranjit Singh, o. b. e. etc. Honorary General 
Secretary of l^e Agra Province Zamindars’ Assodation. Allahabad. The 
Conference after accepting the idea appointed a sub-committee to that 
effect and the’8ut>*oommittee first time met at Allahabad and then 
at Nainital, and ttie National Agriculturiste Party, which has been so 
Dttooessfnlly launched, is the net result of this far-sighted move on the 
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part of tho AaaooiatioQ. TU very fact that the Aaaooiatioa of Oodh, has 
not oaly adopted but praotioaUy aooepted the profraauae oi the Affra 
ProTiaoe Zamiodars* Aasooiatioo in tofo, is a bbi oertifioate to our Aepo- 
eiation and to the National Agrionltoriate Party, which ia nothing bat an 
off-spcing of this Aasooiatioa in the true aense of the word. The only 
differenoe between the two eeeme to be the ooorae adopted by the 
Oudh National Agrioolturiats Party which instead of claiming a separate 
identity from the British Indian Association, is working directly under its 
auspices. 

The Debt-Legiidation which has been receiving the serious attention 
of the zemindar community and which has been on the Council anvil 
for some time aroused a keen interest in the Association which has been 
doing its best to help in its passing in the Council. It is rather unfor* 
tunate that this important legislation has again been postponed, and the 
Association is earnestly endeavoupng to prevent its further postponement 

Khan Sahib Molvi Mohammad Hasan, Maohhlishahar, District 
Jaunpur, one of the Vice-Chairmen, drafted a moat useful scheme for the 
liquidation of the zamindars’ debt which was placed before the Managing 
Committee of this Association, in one of their meetings during the last 
year and according to their resolution on the subject, the scheme was 
circulated to all the members of the Managing Committee for opinion. 
After the opinions were received it was sent to the Government together 
with the views received from the members, for necessary action. 

The Association was consulted and its considered opinion was sought 
on the following matters: 

(a) G. 0. re: alteration of the Money Bond by Ram Babu Saxena, 

Director of Publicity & Reforms, U. P. 

(b) G. O. re: Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

Model Rules were prepared by the office for the guidance of the 
District Zamindars* Associations, affiliated to the Agra Province Zamindars* 
Association, Allahabad, and circulated to all the members of the Managing 
Committee for their opinion. The District Zamindars* Association of 
Azamgarh was duly affiliated with the Agra Province Zamindars* Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The most important of the various tasks undertaken and completed 
by the Managmg Committee during the year under report was the revi¬ 
sion of the existing rules and regulations of the Association, for which 
a sulMiommittee was appointed under the presidency of the Hoa*ble 
Nawab Sir Mohammad YttsuL Kt., Chairman of the Managing Committee. 
This Bttb-oommtttee first met on the 10th November, 1983, at Allahabad 
and then on the 18th of March, 1934, at Lucknow. The recommendations 
made by this sub-committee in its two sittings were placed before tiie 
Managing Coibmittee, according to whose resolution on the subject, copies 
of these revised rules have been oiroalated to all the members of the 
General Body fmr inforraatioa. 



as 

Tike Anoelatloii nnfortiiBately beoeme tnvolTed !n a !itigatio& In 
oonnedtioa with the eleotion of representatives on the Oonrt of 
Wards, fJ. P. 'Hie other iitiaatiOB that the Assooiation had to faee was 
brongfat on by Mr. Faiyes Khan of Agra who oontended the validity of 
the permananoy of the membership of this Assoeiation and refused 
to pay on the ground of his having resigned. The case was decided against 
the Association by the Munsif of Agra and an appeal is pending. 

During the year under report the following new scholarships were 
awarded: 

A soholarship of Rs. 30 a month was awarded to one Mr. R. S. Ohau* 
dhari* a research scholar in the Benares Hindu University, who is doing 
a most useful work in Agricultural botany and his knowledge and 
researches, it is believes, would be of great asset for the zamindar 
community. 

Eight new scholarships of Rs. 20 a month were awarded to the 
following candidates: 

1. Thakur Karan Singh of Gorakhpur. 

2. Chandra Prakash of Azamgarh, 

8. Mohammad Mohafiz Ali of Jaunpur, 

4. Hanuman Prasad of Ghazipur, 

5. Aditya Naraiu Misra, 

6. Bhan Pratap Singh of Aligarh, 

7. Kanahiya Singh of Ghazipur, 

8. Husain Ahmad of Fatehpur. 

while 16 scholarships have been continued. The stipend of Raja Sahib 
of Argal has also been continued. The report of the District Magistrate 
and the Collector about his educational progress has been satisfactory. 

A sum of Rs. 60 was contributed to the Agricultural Association, 
Allahabad, which holds a very useful demonstration every year during 
the Magh Mela. 

A new feature introduced in the award of soholarship this year was 
the appointment of a sub-committee (by the Managing Committee) who 
mot and examined each application carefully and unanimously submitted 
their recommendations which were accepted by the Managing Committee. 

The General Body mot twice during the year under Report. The 
Annu el General Body meeting was held on the 10 November 1933, while, 
a spetdal meeting of the General Body was held on the 24th of 
January, 1934, which was presided over by the Senior Vice-Presi¬ 
dent viz, the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Generally speaking, 
the attendance was satisfactory during the year under report, which is a 
very good sign for the future. Four Managing Committee meetings were 
held on 16th October, 1988, 24th January, 1934, Slst March, 1934 and 4th 
August, 1934 respectively. 
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The following sulHsommitte meetinge were also held during the 
year under reiK>rti> 

1. Rules Revision Sub-committee meeting held on 23rd January, 1934. 

is. 2nd Rules Revision Sub-committee, held on 18th March, 1934. 

8. Scholarship Sub-committee meeting held on 27th July, 1934. 

THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS' ASSOCIATION 
Annual Report for the year 1933-34. 

The number of members at the beginning of the year was 68. There 
were 6 new admissions and 1 death. The total number, therefore of mem¬ 
bers at the close of the year was 72. 

The total receipts of the income of the Association during the year 
amounted to Rs. 5,956-10-3 of which Rs. 5378-4-0 was received as annual 
subscriptions, Rs. 361-12-0 as rent for Pentland Hall and Rs. 215-10-3 to¬ 
wards interest on Government Bonds. The total expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 4,700-8-3. 

There were four meetings of the Association in the course of the year. 

The Association entertained His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
Willingdon at a Garden Party when His Excellency visited Madras last 
December. 

The amendments to the Madras Estates Land Act containing im¬ 
portant changes affecting landholders were passed by the Madras Lcigis- 
lative Council in the course of the year and the Association took an active 
part in putting forward the landholders’ case to various members of the 
Council by supplying detailed memoranda on the amendments. It is to 
be noted with satisfaction, that while containing no revolutionary changes, 
the Estates Land Act, as it is at present amended, goes a long way to 
remove the various defects found in the working of the Act of 1908 and 
for securing amicable relations between landholders and the tenants. 

Office-bearers for the year 1938-84. 

FreHdmt—LX, Col. Sir The Ueharajeh of Venkatagirt, K. 0.1. E., U. L* 0. 

Vica-R-MidmU —Oapt the Raja of Parlakimedl, U. L. 0.; The Hon’ble the Rajah of BobbtlI| 
U. L. C.; The Rajah of Jeypore ; The Rajah of Bivaganga. 

MmberM of Uu ExeeuHve CommittM —The Rajah of Challapalli; The Rajah of Ettayaparam, 
U.L.0.; The Kamara Rajah of Veakatagiri, M.I..G.; The Zamlodar of Idaiyakottal) 

. The Zamindar of Telaprole ; Ur. G. Krlahna Rao, Jaghlrdar of Uyleripalayam j 
\ aod Mr. O. Ramakrlihsa Row, B. A., B. L., Knmara Zamindar of Pamalapadn. 
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THE ORISSA LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
• Annual Report for the year 1933-34. 

In view of the economic depression and great fall in the price 
of paddy, the main produce of the country, and the difficulties of tenants 
and landlords to pay the rents and revenues respectively and of the 
large estates having been brought to sale for arrears of revenue, the 
Association submitted a memorial in April to His Excellency the Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa praying for extension of time to pay the revenues 
and remit all penalties and process fees ; and to discontinue the practice 
followed in rent courts in Orissa requiring the printing of sale notices in 
newspapers of holdings brought to sale for arrears of rent for oven small 
amounts, as the practice was not in conformity with any provision of the 
Orissa Tenancy Act and as it added to the burden of poor tenants and 
also of landlords. The Government replied in September that as regards 
the first request the Government decided to leave the matter to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Collector and the Commissioner to deal in a considerate 
spirit “with particular cases of general hardship” and as regards the second 
prayer the Government understood that the law gave the courts discre¬ 
tion in the matter and that such notices were only published in important 
cases. 

The sanction of Government was received in March to the exten¬ 
sion of time for one year, i. e. up to the end of March, 1934, for application 
being filed for the opening of separate accounts compulsorily closed at 
the settlement without payment of court and process fees. 

The Association requested the Government of India and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to invite the Raja of Khallikote and Athgada to 
give evidence on behalf of the Association and especially on the question of 
boundaries of the new Orissa Province. The Association submitted its 
opinion on the questionaire of the Orissa Committee constituted to enquire 
and recommend on the administrative problems incidental to the creation 
of the Orissa Province; and also on the several Bills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Provincial Legislative Council. 

After the unprecedented high flood in August 1933 some members 
of the Association met the Collector of Cuttack and submitted a repre¬ 
sentation through the Collector praying for suspension and remission of 
rents and revenues payable for the November Kist of 1933 and April Kist 
of 1934 and postponement of sales of estates and stay of certificate pro¬ 
ceeding for realisation of cesses in the flooded areas and remission of 
penalties and process fees. As a result of this, sales of estates in those 
areas were postponed and payment of revenues was suspended and the 
Collector remitted penalties and process fees. The District Flood Relief 
Committee was formed with the Collector as Chairman and funds were 
raised and the Collector did his best to organise relief operations in the 
affected areas. After a prolonged enquiry in every village remissions of 
revenues for small amounts were sanctioned after several months. 
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The Assooiatioii presented an address to its first President Raja 
Sir Rajendranarain Bhanja Deo for the honour of knighthood conferred 
for the first time upon a zamindar of Orissa. 

In view of the coming constitutional changes in India it has been 
decided to introduce such changes in the constitution of the Association 
as would suit the altered conditions, to reorganise the Association in order 
to widen its scope of work and influence and to place it on a sound 
financial basis. 


Offiee-bearers for the year 1983-34. 

i¥e«{den<—Raja Sir Rajendranarain BhanJ Dm of Eanlka vaa President of the ijBoeiation 
einoe its formation in 1909 and continued to be President till his nomination as 
a member of the Executive Council of the Government of Bihar and Oriua when 
he resigned and Raja Saheb of Madhupur was elected President. 

Vice-President—The previous Vice-Presidenta are ell dead except Babn Ganealal Pandit who 
was elected in place of hla father Babu Beharilal Pandit; Mr. B. M Boae, Bar-at* 
Law, Calcutta, of the Rattan Estate was elected in place of his father Babu Jogendra 
Kath Bose. 

Joint Secretary—Bthu Baikunthanath Dutta. 

Aset. Secretaries—Babm Bhamsundar Bose and Gopalchandra PaharaJ. 

Seeretarp—Babu Banbehari Palit. 

Members, Executive Committee—The present living members are Babus Janakinath Bose, 
Brajasundar Das and Baikunthanath Dutta. 


E. B. LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION, DACCA 
Report for the year 1931-33. 

With the close of the year 1933, the E. B. Landholders’ Association 
has completed the 54th year of its beneficent existence. The period 
under review has been marked by withering economic depression which 
has brought the landed classes to the verge of extinction. The number 
of Estates that has so far been put up to auction sale for default in 
payment of Revenue is a shocking reminder of the darker days ahead. 
The situation with which the landholders and tenants are faced at the 
present moment baffles the imagination of even a robust optimist. I will 
deal with the subject later. 

The object of this Association has always been to safeguard the 
interests of the zamindars and the tenants. The Association has the 
proud privilege of offering its considered opinion on matters of adminis¬ 
trative, legislative and public importance and is recognised by Govern- 
ment as one of the premier Associations in the Province. 

In 1931, the Association formed an organisation called the Jute Crop 
Restriction Committee for the District of Dacca to carry on propaganda 
work in co-operation with the Central Committee at Calcutta. The efforts 
of the Committee were not altogether fruitless in as much as the out-turn 
of jute was some what less than in previous year. 
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Th« Asaociatioo urged upon Government the necessity of affording 
relief to the landholders against the prevailing economic distress, and in 
August 1931, a deputation consisting of the leading members waited upon 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and requested His Excellency to 
extend the protection of the Court of Wards to the deserving proprietors 
of Estates. 

The Association recorded its strong condemnation of the anarchical 
outrage perpetrated on the high officials of Bengal and denounced the 
civil disobedience movement and the campaign against the payment of 

taxes. 

An address of welcome was presented to His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, F. c., 6. c. b., o. o. i. e.. Governor of Bengal, on the occasion 
of his first visit to Dacca in August 1932. Thus an opportunity presented 
itself of ventilating some of the real grievances of the landholders and 
the reply given by His Excellency although not reassuring was by no¬ 
means unsympathetic. 

The Committee of the Association submitted a Memorandum to the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee and pointed out how economy could be 
effected without impairing efficiency in the different branches of adminis¬ 
tration and the Joint Secretary had the honour of appearing before the 
Committee to give evidence. 

An emphatic protest was recorded against the inadequacy of re¬ 
presentation provided for the landholding community of Bengal on the 
Provincial and Central legislatures under the white paper scheme. 

The Committee strongly condemned on several occasions political 
outrages in general and the dastardly attempt on the life ofMr. C. G. 
Grassby, Additional s. F., D. i. B., Dacca and other Government Officers. 

The Association brought to the notice of Government the deplorable 
condition of the landholders on account of non-realisation of rents and 
the abnormal increase in the cesses in the districts of Pabna and Bogra 
as a result of the Cess Revaluation and requested them to undertake the 
revision of the last assessment. 

• 

Among the other important measures that engaged the attention of 
Government was the Bengal Pasture Bill, the Patni Taluq Regulation Bill, 
the Bengal Wakfs Bill and the Bengal Cess Bill. 

The year 1933 was worse than the preceeding year from the commer- 
cial and economic points of view and reports of many estates being ad¬ 
vertised for sale for default in payment of Revenue and Cesses were 
frequently received. The slump in Jute trade continued without any sign 
of abatement. 

The Association again recorded its protest against the White Paper 
proposals so far as the landholding community was concerned and urged 
better representation on both the houses of the Provincial Legislature by 
increasing the number of seats. 
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During the period under report, Rie AaiaooiatioQ provided faeiilties 
for speedy realisation of landlords' fees from the Dadea Oolledtorate by 
authorising two of its members to withdra^' the same on their behalf as 
the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association hhd tldne. 

A very pleasant function was organised by the ^Association to bid 
farewell to Mr. H. Tufnell Barrett, i. o. s., Offg. District Magistrate of 
Dacca on the eve of his departure on leave from Dacca in March, 1983. 
Mr. Tufnell Barrett was a popular and tactful officer and his departure 
was a distinct loss to Dacca. 

The years under report were marked by all round activities on the 
part of the Association. Government was moved to give legal facilities 
to the landholders for the realisation of rent from the tenants by means 
of the Certificate Procedure and to introduce legislation providing Jor 
the automatic ejectment of a tenant from land in default of payment of 
rent for a specified period. 

The Association also took an active interest in the provincial affairs 
of the landholding community and sent a representative to the All-Bengal 
Landholders’ Gonforonce hold in Calcutta on the 13lh August. 1933. 

The economic situation of the landholders has reached its worst 
phase and the zamindars have been the most affected. The disincli¬ 
nation on the part of the tenants to pay their dues is a matter of serious 
concern to all. Unless the rules regarding the application of the 
Provisions of the Public Demands Recovery Act and of section 168A of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act are relaxed and preliminary settlement for 
the purpose of bringing the Records up-to-date which is a condition 
precedent to the grant of the power of realising arrears of rent by 
the certificate procedure is not made obligatory, this system of'speedy 
realisation will not be taken advantage of by the landholders owing to the 
eoat involved. Tt is not possible for them to deposit in advance the cost of 
preliminary settlement which invariably reaches an abnormal figure. It 
may, however, be possible for the zamindar concerned to pay the cost if he 
is allowed to do so gradually with the improvement in collections effected 
by this speedy method. 

The Permanent Settlement is no longer the sacrosanct institution that 
it once was. One legislation after another has deprived the landholders 
.of the last vestige of the rights they had been enjoying since 1793 and 
on the top of this the economic depression has given it a coup dc grace. 
,In view of the altered conditions, therefore, many of the zamindars will 
perhaps desire to be relieved of what has become a burden—a veritable 
nightmare—and a source of constant anxiety to them. 

Offiee-bearerB for the year IQSS-Sd. 

HonHils Xnhftnja Jagadith Nath Boy of Dlsajpur. 

rjM;AwM«ftte->Tba Hoa'bla Lt Mavmb Khvajah Habibnlla Sahib ; The Hon'ble Sir 
Kbwajah Nashaaddia, g. a L S; The Hoa'bl* Raja Sir MMimothawat b Boy Gbon- 
dhary, Xt, otSuiaita; Xahanja floibl Ktau Aebatjya; Knaiar Wf,™ Bantjao Boy 




Gathering at the First Annual General Meeting of Mymensingh Landholders* Association. 













Second Annual General Meeting of Mymensingh Landholders’ Association. 
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of Bhowsi; Bftbtt Brojeadra Klihore Roy Choodhary, Qourlpur, Mymonsliigh ; 

^ Sumar Promatfaaaatb Roy of Bhagyaknl, Daooa ; Khan Bahadur Moalvi Ohoudbury 
Kaaimnddin Ahmed Biddiky ; Nawabaada Khan Bahadur K. H. Afaal, M.L.C. 

Bheratory—Babn Ananda Chandra Roy. 

i/ofiif Bhorelat-y—Rai Keabab Chandra Baneijee Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Trmumrtr —Babn Dbimidra Chandra Boy. 

Aut. Baeraforv—Babu Dvljeah Chandra Pakraabi, 11. A., B. L., AdTOoata. 

Audfforf—Babn RamanaOi Dha ; Babu Sndhanahu Bhuaan Paul, E L. 

Mtmbtra of tha Exaeuiive Oommitiee—Tha Hon'ble Babu Jagadiah Chandra Baneijee; 
Rai Satyendra Kumar Daa Bahadur, H. L. C. ; Khvaja Sbahabuddin Sahib ; 
Babu Bureah Chandra Pakraabi; Babu Jogeih Chandra ChakraTorty •, Babu 
Gokul Chandra Roy ; Babu Jogeah Chandra Daa; Babu Jogendra Lai Roy 
Cboudhury ; Babu Amulya Mohan Roy, M. A., B. L.; Babu AJlt Kumar Daa ; 
Babu Dwifeah Chandra Roy Cboudhury ; Babu Rripendra Narayan Roy Chon- 
dbury ; Hemendra Narayan Banerjee ; Babu Sallendra Mohan Sen ; Babu 
Kbagendralal Byaaok. 

MYMENSINGH LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 

The Association was formally inaugurated on the 21st Februaryt 
1926 in a conference of the zamindars and talukdars of the District of 
Mymensingh, under the presidency of Dewan Abdul Alim of Itna, 
It had an auspicious beginning with the Maharaja Sashikanta Acharyya 
Bahadur as President, the Maharaja Bhupendra Chandra Singh Bahadur, 
Hon’ble Raja Manmatha Nath Rai 'Ghowdhury of Santosh, Dewan Abdul 
Alim of Itna, Babu Brojendra Eishore Rai Ghowdhury of Gouripur and 
Rai Gharu Chandra Ghowdhury Bahadur of Sherpur as Vice-Presidents, 
Babu Brojendra Narayan Acharjee Ghowdhury of Muktagacha and 
Surendra Nath Sen as Secretaries and sixteen prominent zamindars in 
the Executive Committee. 

Almost the first item of business to which the Association addressed 
itself was to record an emphatic protest against the Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1929) as it was convinced that the bill while failing to 
remove any of the existing disadvantages of the landholders, would have 
the effect of still further curtailing their rights and give rise to endless 
litigation between the landlords and tenants. It carried on a strenuous 
propaganda in favour of its own views among the landholders of Mymen- 
Singh and other districts of Bengal and communicated its views to the Go> 
vernment of Bengal and the members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils. The bill, as the public are well aware, was subsequently passed, 
but the Association has the satisfaction of having succeeded in propo- 
Bing and piloting, through its representatives and friends in Council, 
a number of amendments in the interest of landholders and tenants. 

The Association may reasonably feel proud of its achievements in 
the matter of settling disputes and differences between landlords of the 
district that had resulted or were likely*to result in legal actions. Through 
a duly constituted board of arbitration it has settled, among othersy 

28 
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(a) a boundary dispute between the Golakpur and the Muktagaoha Eight* 
anna Estate which had been the subject matter of a civil suit and 
involved the parties in an expenditure of about a lakh of rupees, (2) a 
title suit relating to a small plot of land between Muktagacha Eight*anna 
Estate and the Estate of Mr. Profulla Kumar Ohoudhury and others of 
Kanihari, (3) differences culminating in a criminal suit between the 
zamindars of Muktagacha and the Maharani of Puthia. Beside saving 
the parties from financial loss of several lakhs of rupees, it has restored 
amicable and friendly relations among them. 

A rescue home for the housing and training in useful activities, of 
helpless and unfortunate women who, victims either of their own indiscre¬ 
tion and folly or of criminal lust of others, find themselves outside 
the protective fold of society, has been set up at Mymensingh under the 
auspices of the Association. Sj. Gopaldas Ohoudhury, zamindar, Sherpur 
and a member of the Association, has kindly donated a sum of Rs. 20,000 
to it. 

The Association has recently instituted a department for withdrawal 
of transfer fees which are credited to the landlords in the District Gollecto- 
rate and many thousands of rupees have so far been withdrawn through 
it by members and non-members alike by executing powers of attorney 
in its avour and paying a small fee for the service. Thanks are specially 
due to the District authorities who have kindly arranged for the with¬ 
drawal of the Court of Wards’ fees through it and facilitated its work 
through the Golleotorate. 

The Association early recognised the need of the establishment 
of land mortgage banks to extend finencial help to the landlords and 
tenants of Bengal which being a predominantly agricultural and jute-grow¬ 
ing province has been severely hit by the precipitous fall in the price of jute 
and other commercial agricultural products. It was largely instrumental 
in bringing about an informal conference of the prominent landholders 
of Bengal on the question of land mortgage banks for zamindars, which 
met last year at Calcutta. The matter was fully discussed later in the 
All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference which was held under the auspices 
of the British Indian Association and a proposal was duly recorded therein 
for the early institution of such banks. 

In the last (second) Annual General Meeting of the Association which 
was held in April, 1933, the following office-bearers were elected: 

Maharaja Saslkanta Acbarjee Bahadur. 

rfe 0 >/Wcid 0 fi(a—Maharaja Bhupendra Oh. Siuha Bahadur. SJ- Brajendra Kiahore Soy Ohau- 
dhury, SJ. Praxnode Chandra Boy Obaudhury, Dewan Abdul Alim, SJ. Heramha 
Obandra Obaudhury, SJ. Oopaldas Obaudhury, and Kumar Ragendra Klshors Boy 
Obaudhury. 

RnraiaHaa—MaharaJ Kumar Sitansukanta Aohai^Jaa Obaudhury, BJ. Dhirandrakanta Lahir' 
Ohaudhuri. 8J. Kahitlah Chandra Chandhury, and SJ. Surendra Nath Ban. 

Aaai. Sacratoriaa—BJ. Salilkumar Aobarjae Chandhury, SJ. Jibendra Eisbora Aohafjea Chau- 
d'hury, BJ. Suahilpraaad Lafairl Ohandhury, SJ. Btmalkanta Boy Obaudhury, B^ 
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Anm Ohandn Blnba Bthadar, BJ. Hlmeah Ohtndra Ohandharj, SI- Blrendranath 
Obakrabortr Ohaadbary, and Bvbodh Cbandra Gupta Ralnhl. 

of the SxtaMm Ctomtuittaa—BJ. Mahim Ohandra Roy, SJ Atul Chandra Chakra- 
bor^ Ohaadhury, B]. BatUh Chandra Boy Chaudhury, 8J. Debandra Nath Banyal,. 

BJ. Budhindra Chandra Blnha Bahadur. BJ. Rajendrakumar Ukll. SJ. Benoy Bbuahan 
Nag, BJ. Batyendra Mohan Ohaudhiiry, Ral Baaadhar Ghose Bahadur, Lt. Syed Md. 

Chaudhury, Nawabiada Hasan Ail Chaudhury, SJ. Jyotlsh Chandra Chau- 
dhury, Kumar Harandra Kishore Roy Chaudhury, SJ Dinanath Chaudhury, SJ. 
Dhirendra Chandra Ohakraborty, BJ. Kamaleswari Prasad Chakraborty, 81. Pran- 
kumar Ohakraborty, BJ. Surandra Prasad Lahirl Chaudhuri and Kumar Nrislnha 
Kishore Aoharjee Chaudhury. 

Auditor—SJ. Jattndra Nath Hajumdar, 

V. P. ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION, MUZAFFARNAGAR 

The United Province Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar, was 
founded in 1896, by the late Hon'blo Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Ohand, a 
premier Rais of Muzaffarnagar. Since its inauguration it has been making 
strenuous endeavours for the promotion of the interests of landlords and 
tenants by ventilating their grievances in proper quarters, scrutinising 
proposed legislative measures and effecting improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, cattle-breeding, rural industries etc. Its field of activities 
extends to about 24 districts of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It has about 400 members on its roll. The status of the Association 
is well established and recognised by the Government. It has the right of 
electing representatives for the Provincial Board of Agriculture ; Govern¬ 
ing Body of the Government Agricultural College Cawnpur, Agricultural 
School, Buland Shahr, Government Agricultural Farm Muzaffarnagar and 
the Provincial Cattle Breeding Committee. 

Many useful institutions and beneficial and remedial measures for 
the landholders and agriculturists of the province owe to the Association. 
The abolition of the Famine Insurance Fund Cess (1878) and the Patwari 
Cess (1889), remission of Water Rates (1906) and of the Police Cess (1911), 
opening of an agricultural farm at Muzaffarnagar (1918), constitution of 
village Panchayats (1920), increase in Lambardars' Water Rate collection 
fees (1921), exemption from Arms Rules of hereditary Darbaries paying a 
land revenue of Rs. 10,000 or more (1920) and provision (experimental) of 
pasture lands in some districts of the province are only a few of its out¬ 
standing achievements. 

Coming to its more recent activities, the Association sent its President 
in 19M to England to represent the claims and rights of the landholding 
community before the Round Table Conference in connection with the 
proposed constitutional reforms and particularly to emphasise before the 
conference the need of a Second Chamber in the United Provinces. A grant 
of Rs. 1000 was obtained in 1929 by Rai Bahadur Lala Anaiid Swamp, M.L.C., 
the present Hony. Secretary to the Association, from the Board of Api¬ 
culture for purchasing good milch cows for members of the Association, 
in his capacity of a representative of this Association in the said Board. 
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The AsBOoiation saooeeded in Beoariof the repeal ot a Qovemment 
order which required a copy of the deoree or order to be filed in ezpcution 
proceedings under Sec. 81 of the Agra Tenancy Act, involving the litiganta 
in additional expenses. It was also able to have a recent order of the 
Revenue Oommissioners cancelled which entailed considerable trouble 
and expense to the litigants in revenue oases. 

In the district of Dehra Dun, Oovernment had, owing to agricultural 
depression, remitted rents of the tenants but had not given a proportionate 
remission in land revenue. On a representation being made by the Asso* 
ciation they remitted Rs. 661 in the land revenue also. 

The Lambardars had much difficulty in realising water rates from 
tenants and their fees were withheld till whole dues of Oovernment were 
satisfied. The Association moved the Government in the matter with the 
result that taking of water rate Jamabandies by the Lambardars was made 
optional by Government, and such dues are now recovered by Government 
officials. 

The Hony. Secretary to the Association moved a resolution in the 
local Legislative Council that owing to the agricultural depression no pro¬ 
gressive enhancements, made under section 63N of the Land Revenue Act, 
•of land revenue be charged till normal times were restored. The reso¬ 
lution was accepted and the Government kindly remitted such enhance¬ 
ments with effect from Rabi crops of 134.F and onward, in the districts 
where last settlement was made. 

Owing to heavy rains and hail-storms, excessive damage was done to 
the Kharif crops of i341.F in some of the districts of Agra Province and 
consequently the tenants were unable to pay their rents. The Association 
lost no time in approaching the Government with the request to remit both 
rents and revenue in districts. The Government was pleased to remit more 
than 12 lacs of rupees to compensate the loss of the agriculturists. 
Rs. 172,802-lla. 6p; was remitted in Muzaffarnagar alone. 

Office-bearers 

A-Midmt—Captain Niwab Mobd. Jamrtiad All Ehan, 1I.B.B., MJL.C. 

Viet-Pruidmt —Bal Bahadnr Jandiah Faraad, lf.L.B. 

Saarefarv -Bai Bahadnr Lala Anand Swamp, M.L.O. 

Ant aaocetory—Bbiam Lai Binha. 


H( OGHLY DISTRICT LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 

The Association has just completed third year of its existence. The 
draft Annual Report for 1933 which was adopted at the last Annual General 
Meeting shows that the Association had a busy time of it in dealing with 
a situation of great uncertainty and difficulty to landholders and others 
In the province in general and the district in particular. 

The Association keenly felt the difficulty tiie landholdmn were ex¬ 
periencing in realising cesses on rentfree lands and the general disaatia- 
faotioa due to lose and hardship caused by a most inequitable system of 
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valuation ; so it passod a resolnaiion urging upon the Government to 
introduce at an early date, an amendment of the Gess Act in such a way 
as would relieve the zamindars and tenure holders of their burden of 
collecting cesses for rent-free lands. 

The matter was subsequently referred to the All-Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference which wholeheartedly supported the proposal of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Association considered the various difficulties to which the 
landlords were put in the present economic depression. With a view to 
securing some relief to the zamindars holding patnis under the Burdwan 
Raj Wards Estate in respect of payment of rents, it decided that a petition 
signed by such zamindars should be submitted to the Hon’ble Member of 
the Revenue Board praying for some concession in respect of payment of 
patni rents, similar to those granted to the zamindars by the Government 
in respect of payment of the land revenue. The petition, signed by the 
thirty interested zamindars, was submitted through the Collector of 
Hooghly and informations have been received that necessary instructions 
have been issued by the Hon’ble Member to the local officers concerned 
in the matter. 

The Association whole-heartedly supported the memorial submitted 
to the Prime Minister in England by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipore on 
on behalf of the Landholders of the Burdwan Division praying for increa¬ 
sing the number of seats allotted to the Landholders’ constituency in 
the Bengal Legislative Council under the pioposed reform. Subseiiuently 
it sent a suitable memorial in support of the above memorial to the Prime 
Minister urging increased representation of Landholders especially by 
providing more seats for them in the Legislature under the proposed new 
constitution reducing the franchise qualifications for the Landholders’ 
constituencies, especially in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and pla¬ 
cing the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions on the some line as the Dacca, 
Rajshahi and Chittagong Divisionss in the matter of franchise. 

Office-bearers 

JVesiiient—Kumar TuIbi Ch. Ooawami, M. A., Bar-at-Law. 

yiee-iyemdefits—Kumar Munincira Deb Mahsay, B A., M.L.C., Mr. Tarak Nalli Mukherjee, B Sc., 
Mr. Monmotho Nath Mukherjeo 

Sect'etary —Mr. Manmohan Singha Roy. 

Asst Steeretaries—VLT. Bhut Nath, Mr. Jainini Kanta 

Mimbers of the Flxerutive Cowmitfee —Mr. Nirmal Chandra, Raja KRliilinilra, Mr Kanai Lai, 
Mr. Kshitish Chandra, B. L., Mr Amarnath, Mr. Panna Lai, Mr Kant Das, M A , 
B. L., M JuKOsh Chandra, Knmar Sarat Kumar, M. A , M L C, Mr. Miliir Bijoy, 
M So.. Mr. Ju^endra Mohan, M. L. C.. Mr. Janaki Nath, Mr. Nurendra Nath, Mr. 
Krishna Chandra. 

Auditor —Mr Balai Chandra, B A. 

GAMJAM LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Daring Fasli 1343, 6 meetings were held of which one was a Sub 
Committee meeting which answered the questionaire of the Orissa Adminis¬ 
trative Committee. 

24 
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On the expiry of the term of Vice-Presidentship of Sri Jubaraija 
Saheb of Ghikati the Association unanimously elected on 25-7-33 Sri Raja 
Saheb of Surangi as its Vice-President. The Association also unanimously 
elected Sri Rajah Saheb of KhalUkote and Athagada Estate as: its President 
on 10-9-33, in place of Sri Raja Saheb of Parlakiraedi who ceased to be 
president owing to. his. inability to give such time to the Association as is 
necessary. ., 

In the year under report the Association expressed its gratitude to 
the Government of India for nominating Sri Jubaraja Saheb of Gl^ikati 
as a member of the Orissa administrative Committee. ' 

‘ The Association further ^ave its unflinching support to the memo¬ 
randum submitted by the Raja Saheb of Palakimedi the then President 
of the Association before the Joint Parliamentary Select Gommitte on 
Indian constitutional reforms and reiterated the urgent necessity of in¬ 
cluding in New Orissa not only Parlakimidi and Jeypore Estate but also 
the predominently Oriya Estates of Budarasingi, Mandasa, Tarla, and 
Tekkali otherwise it would break the age-long solidarity of the Oriya 
Zamindars of Madras. 

The Association has also placed on record its appreciation of the 
eminent services of the Raja Saheb of Khallikote and Parlakimedi, in the 
cause of the landholders in general, and of this association in particular, 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The As ociation has also re¬ 
corded its grateful thanks to the Honourable Sri Raja Saheb of Bobbili for 
the yoeinen service rendered by him in the cause of Landholders in the 
provincial council at the lime of passing the Estate Itand Act amending bill. 

A garden party was given by the Association at Berhampur in honour 
of the President and members of the Orissa Administrative Committee. 
The Association keenly feels the need of a general land-revenue remission 
in the district in common with the rest of the province and regrets that 
the landholders of the district were not granted extension or postpone¬ 
ment of the time for paying peiskcush. 

It has been the avowed policy of the Association since its inception 
that there should be no disruption among the Zamindars oi the District. 
This view was pressed before the Orissa Administrative Committee as 
well as the Government of India so that in any scheme of a formation 
of the new Province (Orissa) all the zamindaries of the district may be 
included to the advantage not only of the zamindars concerned but also 
the new province. Unfortunately the White Paper Scheme which an¬ 
nounced the formation of a separate Oriya province did not include in 
its scheme all the prepondaratingly Oriya areas of Ganjam. 

The sudden and premature death in July last of Sri Rani Soheba 
of Mandasa was a greai loss to tne Association. It duly recorded an un¬ 
animous resolution mourning her demise and conveying sympathy with 
the bereaved family. 

Under the able guidance of its President the Association has a bright 
future before it. It has now 21 members on its rolls. The Secretary 
complains of unsatisfactory finance and poor attendance of the members 
in the meetings of the Association during the last fasli and expects 
greater co-operation and interest from the members in the current fasli. 

Office-bearers 

President Sri Ramaobandra Mardharaj Deo, H.I..C., Rajah Saheb of Khallikote and Atha- 
Kada Estate. Elected on 10-9-33. 

Viae-Preaident :—Sri rurnaohandra Deo, Rajah Saheb of Surangi, Elected on 26-7-83. 

Seoretary M. R. Ry., K. Viraraghava Chariar AtI., b.a.b.l. 



Law and Legislation 
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BIHAR TENANCY AMENDMENT BILL 

Rai Bahadur Shamnandan Sahay’s Bihar Tenancy Amendment BilF, 
as amended by the Select Committee, has been passed into law. It is a 
solid non-official achievement and bids fair to solve the vexed proldem 
of agrarian reforms which was agitating the province for a consider¬ 
ably long time. The spirit of generous accomodation which was 
evinced in this tri-partite agreement is a good enough promise of its 
success in removing the disharmony and friction which unfortunately 
has been found of late to mar the relations between the three parties, 
particularly landlords and tenants, 


BIHAR AND ORISSA ZAMINDARS’ PROTECTION BILL 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council has decided to circulate 
Mr. Bhagwati Saran Singh’s “B. <fc O. Zamindars’ Protection Bill” for 
eliciting public opinion thereon. The Bill, it may bo remembered, was 
published in the September issue of the Lamlhohfrrs’ Journal. It is in¬ 
tended to save the zamindaries of the province which are on the verge 
of extinction due to mismagement and incompetence of the holders and 
contemplates for the purpose the extension of some of the provisions of 
the Chota-Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act 1876, and the assumption of 
charge of the mismanaged estates by the District Collectors on the lines 
of the Bengal Court of Wards Act. 1879. 

Mr. SASTRI ON SOCIAL REFORM LEGISLATION 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who holds the view that legisla¬ 
tion on socio-religious matters is both prudent and correct, observed in the 
course of his address to the Medical School Association of Bangalore that 
from beginning to end the Temple Entry Bill had not been liked by the 
public nor did it commend itself to people committed to liberal reform. 
The bulk of public opinion had ranged itself against the Bill and the Go¬ 
vernment’s hostility to the measure he accepted as having been dictated by 
the political principle that no social legislation should bo undertaken which 
has not a large measure of support of public opinion. 

When social legislation was undertaken, Mr. Sastri coutinnrd, it wb.s not enough that the 
motives of the legislators were pure and simple. Good intentions were no defenee in puhlie affairs. 
It was incumbent on them to take note of all existing factors and do nothing that would endanger 
the peaceful progroas of aociety. 

Judged by tbia standard the Temple Entry Bill really fell short of the requisite conditions 
Tha Bill, moreover, had been hastily drawn up and the risks consequent on its operation wore very 

great. 
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Referring to the Sarda Act, Mr. Sastri said that it had become a dead 
letter. 

He expreseed the opinion that the Act was passed at a time when there was no keen public 
demand for it, when tliere was only an artificial agitation which received a stimulus from Uisp 
Mayo’s book. In its ultimate form the Sards Act had exceeded the proper limits of law-making. 

Educated men and reformers thought that their work was finished after the Sarda Act was on 
the Statute book and that Miss Mayo had been answered ; but they failed to realize that enlightened 
men in the West had been asking how the legislation was working and neither the Ck>Temment nor 
the reformers could answer the question. 

DUTIES OF TANK OWNERS 

Whether the Government could compel a zaraiiidar to effect certain 
repairs and improvements to his tanks in the interest of Government 
tanks, was an issue that was recently raised in a civil appeal preferred by 
Senthattikkalai Pandiya Chinnathambiyar, zamindar of Stvagiri, before the 
Additional Subordinate Judge of Tinnevelly. 

The case of the Uoverniuont was that their Periyakulam tank in the KariTalamvandanallur 
village, Tinnovelly district, had breached in the years 1923,1923 and other years and that tour tanks, 
of which two belonged to the zamindar of Sivagiri, had been responsible for the breaches. The 
zamindar of Slvngirl, unlike the proprietors of the other two tanks, refused to carry out the repairs 
to his tanks as suggesled by the Qoverniuent. 

The Governinont stated that by the customary law of India, the Government had cast upon 
them tlie duty of maintaining the existing tanks and other works of irrigation and that this duty had 
also devolved upon the zamindar of Stvagiri from the lime of the Permanent Settlement and that he 
was bound to mainlaiu the tanka of his zamindary which were part of national system of irrigation 
recognized by the laws of the country, as essential to the welfare of the peojilc. Further the zamin¬ 
dary tanks which were in a state of disrepair constituted a source of danger and menace not only to 
wet cultivation, but also to works of irrigation maintained by the Government lower down and that 
the duty became imperative on the zamindar to maintain his tanks in such a condition as would 
ensure their safety. 

The zamindar denied that the tanks constituted a source of danger and menace to the Govern- 
niont tank or that lie liad been maintaining liis lanks negligently. He contended that Government 
iiad no right to compel him to maintain his tanks and store therein any fixed customary quantum 
of water for irrigation purposes. 

The lower court as well as the court of appeal upheld the Government contention. 

OWNER'S RIGHT TO BUILD 

An important question of municipal administration vis-a-vis proprie¬ 
tor’s right of building on his own land was disposed of by the Sind Judicial 
CommiKsioners in Y. Kanidas Dewanmal vs. Karachi Municipality. 

Tlie plaintiff in this ease intended to build on about one-third (measuring 19 sq. yds.) of a 
plot of land which ho owned within the jurisdiction of the Karachi Municiiiality. The effect of hia 
doing so would be the erection of a building to a very suitable and convenient chowk from which 
light and air was supplied to the plots surrounding the cliowk. 

The Municipality withheld permiuiion to buiid on the ground that the portion formed an 
open lung in the congested area and further congestion on the area would create insanitary condi¬ 
tions and endanger the health of the locality. Il also raised the objection that the water olusets and 
the kilclien would create smells which, owing to the prevailing direction of the breeze, would blow 
both into plaintiff’s own plot and Into other plots. 

Their lordships held that the action of the munioipaiity in withholding permission was ultra 
Hires and was in excess of tlie powers possessed by it. In such a ease, they opined, the munioipaiity 
should properly acquire the plot in the Interest of sanitation and health of the locality. 



A University Course in Journalism 






By Pbof. Khaqendra Nath Sen, m.a., f.r.ec.s. (Lond)., 

Assistant Editor, Advance. 

F or the laat three years, the Indian Journalists' Association has been 
interesting itself in considering and promoting a scheme of training 
in journalism. On September 19 last, a deputation of the Association 
waited on the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, of which the 
writer was one of the members, in connection with the scheme. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mookorjee, not only gave a patient and 
sympathetic hearing but offered many useful and practical suggestions 
on the subject-matter at issue for consideration of the Journalists’ Asso¬ 
ciation. The scheme is now being given finishing touches by the com¬ 
mittee of the Association in the light of the discussions that the deputa- 
tionists had with the Vice-Chancellor and in the light of the criticisms 
that have been made of the scheme. The move of the Association for 
introducing a course in journalism has had wide publicity and has been 
welcomed by a very large section of the Press in India. Nevertheless, it 
is only fair to state that there has been some amount of opposition too, 
directed as much against the principle of opening University classes in 
journalism, particularly when there is hardly any scope for the employ¬ 
ment of the trained journalists, as against the detailed features of the 
scheme. So far as the latter group of critics are coucornod, their sugges¬ 
tions would certainly receive earnest considerations, for the Journalists 
Association has not spoken the last word on the subject but preferred 
only a tentative scheme which still waits to be put into final shape. In 
framing a scheme like this, the largest measure of agreement is essential, 
for it will not work without the active co-operation of the public, the 
editors and the proprietors of the newspapers, and of those prospective 
or actual journalists who would seek training, in particular; but ^ the 
spadework is the most important part of the business, and the Journalists' 
Association ’ claims to have done nothing more or less than this spadework 
in connection with the scheme. 

The other group, those who question the basic utility of the scheme 
itself, are more intractable, and there is no room for compromise with 
them except to convince them that they are absolutely in the wrong. 

It is not, indeed, difficult to convince them, if they are open to 
reason: those oiitics who have indulged merely in innuendoes and insinu¬ 
ations need not be considered because no amount of logic and argu¬ 
ment would meet their line of attack. It is, however, necessary to examine 
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the arguments of those who have gtven explicit reasons for rejecting the 
scheme in toto, particularly as the writer of this article feels that their 
opinion is shared by a good many working journalists, notably in Calcutta, 
where the move has been initiated. Their whole case has been put very 
ably and succinctly by Mr. Amal Home, Editor of the Calcutta Municipal 
a journalist of 20 years’ experience and, therefore, entitled to a 
respectful hearing. It will, we believe, be quite sufficient if we attend to 
the arguments he has advanced in the letter which he has recently con¬ 
tributed to the Press. 

Mr. Home makes three objections to the proposal to open a University 
course in journalism. These are, first, that employment in Calcutta or at 
any rate in Bengal, should be the only test of starting a new vocational 
course in the University; secondly, that journalism properly so-called 
cannot be taught in a University; and thirdly, that properly qualified 
teachers of journalism are not available in Bengal and to get them from 
foreign countries for only teaching work is not a practicable proposition. 

To each of these objections, fortunately, we have a suitable reply. 
Let us take these ad seriatim. 

The 1st Objection. Assuming that the scope of employment is the 
only test of starting a new vocational course in the University, it is obvious 
that we cannot limit the field of employment to the posts that already 
exist or are available in a few newspaper offices. Judging from the num¬ 
ber of journals that have recently flooded the market and the rapid 
strides that education is making, adding to the number of newspaper 
reading public every year by thousands, there is an immense scope of 
development of journalism in the near future, particularly vernacular 
journalism. Even now, there is, I believe, a great scope for starting a 
well-conducted English newspaper on up-to-date lines which, if it is placed 
in trained hands, is likely to exceed in circulation all the ill-conducted, 
ill-edited newspapers of the present time taken together. • Indeed, each of 
these newspapers, now being run indifferently, would see an entirely new 
phase of development if it is placed in the hands of an expert and trained 
staff. The surprisingly low price at which we can purchase expert know¬ 
ledge and efficiency in our country does not make it a question of founs 
so much as a question of an adequate supply of trained hands for the 
different branches of newspaper work. The art of advertisement and 
service, pictorial journalism, display of news—all these and a host of other 
features have escaped the attention of most newspaper concerns and yet 
investment in these would amply remunerate any newspaper proprietor 
who is sufficiently enterprising. At present he is handicapped for he is 
compelled to look beyond India for the supply of skill in these divisions 
and at a cost that is prohibitive. Of course, I am not to be understood to 
mean that such skill, if and when available in this country, will offer 
itself at the extremely low rates that now prevail in most of the newspaper 
offices, but only that it would 'be available at a cost that would be within 
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ths capacity of many of tho newspapers at present being run in Oalcutta 
and elsewhere. Moreoveri the scope of the growth of journalism in future, 
with the growth in literacy and expansion in the basis of the franchise 
in the new constitution, cannot be ignored in a discussion of this kind. 

The 2nd Objection. A distinction has been made between the theore¬ 
tical and the practical aspects of journalism. In order to allay the mis¬ 
givings of Mr Home, and of those who think with him, I might at once 
proceed to state that it is the intention of the Journalists’ Association to 
provide for a course of apprenticeship with a newspaper concern before 
a student qualifies fully for the diploma. As I said at the very beginning 
of this article, it is of the utmost importance that the Association should 
have the co-operation of newspaper concerns, the editors, proprietors and 
directors, in a matter like this. In a recent issue of a Calcutta daily 
paper, I found a reference to the London School of Journalism. The 
writer of the article under reference is not evidently conversant with the 
course that is offered in London. For his benefit, and of many others 
who have a hazy idea of the matter, I feel myself persuaded to give below 
the subjects which are offered by the London University for a two-year 
course in journalism : 

1. English Composition. 

2. One of the following subjects : 

(a) Principles of Criticism, 

(b) History of Political Ideas, 

(c) General History and Development of Science. 

3. Two of the following subjects : 

(a) English Literature, 

(b) History, 

(c) Modern Languages, 

(d) Political Science. 

(e) Economics, 

(f) Philosophy and Psychology. 

It will be seen that the course does not contemplate any practical 
training in the art and craft of journalism. Yet tho course is popular 
because of all the Diplomas offered by the London University, the 
Diploma in Journalism attracts the largest number of candidates, about 
BO a year, rising to over 60 in some years. The Indian Journalists Asso¬ 
ciation has not stopped at making the course simply theoretical as the 
draft scheme which is given below will testify. At present it is intended 
that candidates for the diploma should be limited to graduates and to 

those under-graduates who have had at least four years’ actual experience 

Of newspaper work. Ordinary academic subjects are, therefore, exc u e 
from the course. 

Paper I—History and Principles of Journalism. 

Paper II— Leader-writing, editing and feature-writing. 

Paper III—News-gathering and news editing. 
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Papes IV—Law of the Press. 

Paper V—History of Modern Times. • 

Paper Vl—Constitutional History and International Law. 

Paper VII and VIII—One of the following subjects ; 

(a) Pictorial Journalism, 

(b) Political and Socialistic Thought, 

(c) Advertisement and Business Management, 

(d) Agricultural Economics, 

(e) Economics and Statistics. 

The scheme, of course, is tentative and is, no doubt, capable of further 
improvement. But it would be doing violence to our own experience of 
University teaching if we denied that the subjects mentioned above could 
not be taught in the class room with facilities provided for practice. The 
University has a first-rate press and runs a monthly journal, and there 
is -no reason why suitable facilities should not be available for training 
in some of the technical aspects of journalism such as can only be obtained 
by actual work in the press. Even if such opportunities for actual work 
were not available in the University, the provision for a period of appren¬ 
ticeship in the office of a newspaper for which the Association is moving 
will meet the point. 

The 3rd Objection. The paucity of suitable teachers is, indeed, a 
serious point to argue against the scheme. But even this point can be 
met. There is no dearth of good and standard works on the subjects 
included in the proposed curricula in journalism. There is no dearth, 
either, of distinguished scholars and publicists engaged in journalism. 
Most of them are employed part-time in the staff of the newspapers they 
serve and all of them would be glad to supplement their incomes, when 
the time comes, by taking part in the work of teaching a subject in which 
they have specialized and which they love. We have reasons to believe 
that many of them would even offer to work without any remuneration 
in the first instance. They are not all a set of blind men, as Mr. Home 
insinuates, but they are all handicapped at present for want of finance 
and for want of trained assistants. The Indian Journalists' Association 
is now trying to seek the good offices of the University to remove, so far 
as it lies within their power, the latter want They can have no control 
over finance for obvious reasons, but they have reasons to believe that 
the proprietors of newspapers would not be so perverse as to decline a 
profitable investment in an industry on which their fortunes (in more than 
one sense) depend. 

I believe I have met all the points raised by Mr. Home sufficiently 
to silence all opposition on the score of the scheme being basically worth¬ 
less and impracticable. It is neither worthless nor impracticable. On the 
contrary, it meets a want that is crippling the progress of Indian journa¬ 
lism and, through it, the interests of the publia The real defect of the 
scheme became apparent in course ‘of the interview of the deputationists 
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with the Vice-Chancellor. It is the necessity of making the scheme finan¬ 
cially .self-sufficient, because the University at present cannot be depended 
upon to make any large monetary grant for the purpose. In other words, 
the scheme stands in danger of being shipwrecked, as many other schemes 
have been shipwrecked before, on the rock of want of finance. This is a 
real danger and ought to be examined. 


I would put the teaching staff for the subject at one full-time Head 
of the Department and eight part time Lecturers among whom the different 
papers would be distinguished as follows 


1. Head of Department lecturing on Paper I, II 
and III 

1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper IV 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper V 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper VI 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIIKa) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIIT(l)) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIII(c) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIII 
(d) and Economics in (e) 

1 Part-time Lecturer taking Statistics 


Rupees. 

600 p. m. 
100 
100 
100 
200 

100 .. 
200 „ 

200 „ 
100 


Total ... 1700 „ 

Total, annually Rs. 20,400 
Libraiy, Rs. 600 


Rs 21,000 

Contingencies expenditure is to be provided by the University, such as 
stationary, printing charge®! etc On the assumption that there will be 
100 students in the two years of the cour.se and that the fees to be charged 
are Rs. 8 per month per student, the annual receipts would amount to 
Rs. 9,600 only. So there will bo a deficit of Rs. 12,OCX) every year approxi¬ 
mately which will either have to be raised through endowments or pro¬ 
vided by the University. In the first few years, however, Papers I, II and 
III may be taught by lecturers working iii an honorary capacity winch 
will reduce the deficit to a little over Rs 4,000 a year, one of tlie lecturers 

Ijeing given a small allowance for acting as tiie lleail of the Depaitmi nt. 
In any case there will be need for raising a sub.stantial endonineiits or 
financing the Department and that would most possibly bo the nc.vt move 
of the Indian Journalists As.sociation For unless this defect is removed, 
all the efforts of the Association for the last tlireo years will ba\o xiu 
in vain. 
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Gleanings 

THE SMALL MANUFACTUREn. 

“The absolute need for industrializing this country and the necessity 
to fight the dumping of foreign countries on the one side, and the lack 
of industrial spirit and shyness of capital on the other, makes us look 
for a type of industry that will combine a very low cost of production 
with small capital investment and minimum risk. The small manufac¬ 
turer in the cities and cottage industries in the villages when properly 
guided and organized constitute such a form of production” writes Mr. 
Maurice Frydman in the pages of India and the World (September, 1934). 

Tlie Htnall manufacturer [Bajra lip] who can supply only human power and skill needs proper 
preparation, proper tools, proper instructions, proper supply of raw inatoriBla, proper supervision, 
proper sales orijanizatinn and a lair share in the profits. 

To secure these to him Mr. Maurice would have an organization con¬ 
sisting of throe departments viz. Technical, Distributing and Commercial. 

The Technical Department will desiKn and manufacture machinery tor liomc production 
usually hand or foot driven, cheap and sturdy, {rivini; preference to cheapness, hardiness and 
Buuplieity rather than high speed. The machinery have to he manufactured, if possible entirely 
in this country in order to diminish cost and farilitate repairs and adaptations First class cn- 
gincers and first class machine tools are required as otherwise the machines will neither be well 
designed nor elienp 

The Distributing Department will be concerned with the manufacturer supplying him with 
the tools, raw materials, inslruetions and supervising his work, making Ids accounts and receiving 
the linibhed product. Us task is exiromoly varied and difficult and therefore it has to bo divided 
into groups according to different linos of industries. 

The Commercial Department will ho entrusted with the sale of the manufaeturod goods By 
giving the luaniifncturcr a minimum pay for his work and a share in the profits proportionate 
to Ills pay mil, it can keep costs, low and yet give tbo manufacturer a fair share in the profits. 

The whole enterprise sliould be organized as a Co-operative Society of the manufacturers 
thomselvck and special provisions have to be made in order to avoid the heavy overhoiid charges 
and top-heavy administration. The Technical Department may be one for the whole of India, 
hut hranches of the Distributing and Commercial Departments have to be established in as many 
places as possible 

Tliere is no doubt that with proper organization the range of articles manufactured in this 
way can be considerably extended either by distributing parts of a more complicated article among 
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several inanutaoturers or by encouraging them to organize a small workshop and work in a team 
suggesting to them the organization rules and giving thorn a properly trained olork to do the 
accounting'work. 

The advantages of such an organization of small industries are obvious For a given turn¬ 
over initial cost is small, risk is divided amongst many kinds of articiea each distributed among 
many producers, facilities of utilizing the spare time of the workmen and his family and thus 
increasing his income are possible. The low cost will enable to fight foreign dumping and may 
ultimately give in each province a few hundreds or thousands of families a source of modest but 
assured income. 

REGARDING PRINCES 

The Roy's Weekly publishes the purport of a conversation which its 
Central India coriespondent had with a Rulini? Prince shortly after the 
Jhabua decision. The Prince is reported to have disburdened himself of 
the followiiif? ideas among others: 

Allies of the King Kinperor, pillars of the Indian Empire, to whom sometimes the message 
of His Majesty was speeifieiilly addressed : ail that position of the Indian i'nnees is gone They 
are, to-day, hut crawling worms living at the sufleraneo of paramountcy Lot that he niidorstood 
once and for all And fioni this viewpoint, lot the Princely Order face facts and form their ])lan. 

Tlie one thing that suggests to me is to got from paramountcy n definition ol what is good 
rule and hud rule if b.sd rule means the mere protest in the Ilntish Inilian i»ress by a few 
handful of men -of course Ilritish Governinonl can ignore Oanilhi mid all the press of India when 
they protest against misrule in Pritisli India—then the Princes had hcltor abdicate in a body 
and seek refuge in Poiidicliery ! 

If, on the other hand, paraiiiountcy is prepared to name a sliindnrd of inca.suremeiit tor 
good rule, let It be made now and bore ; a Prince shall bnvc so many wives, be shall have always 
so many iaklis in the treasury . be shall take as land-revenue only so iniich , he shiill have so 
many schools, so niueli ni my, such and such expenditure, that he shall emiibiy in his service so 
many Rrilish officors , that lie shall travel to Europe only by tli(‘P and <) lloals , so on and so 
forth. Let rules be framed and published and lot I’rincos crave for lime to rc-arrango their 
house- Then, but only then can the Princely Order survive lor it few more year-. Otherwise 
tliey lie at the mercy oi the Political Department This is the ugly siluatioii that is revealed to 
them on the threshold of federation Docs tins moan anything at all v li is loi the Priimos to 
answer 

In the meanwhile, the Indian Princes who used to be described as a iiiiii|ue insliiuiion, 
noddig to tlie lustre of the British Clown, stand naked Itoron the world as hclplcus crentiiros, who 
might, at any moment, be spirited away, in the name of misrule 

I.et us consider sumo remedies If the 'Panchayot* can be act up to ease the coiuaci of the 
rustic with law, why should It be impossible for fire Prineos to sotilc Jhahua nifairs f The uffei 
of a Commission of Enquiry, with the Indian Prince under scrutiny made to get out of liis Htatc 
as if he were a criminal, is to insult coiiiinon intelligence No man with self-respect would .subiiiil 
to this humiliation To-day when tbcir pride is bumbled and their prestige is in the gutter, 
Indian Princes might find it easy to Bubinit their case to a few outstanding pcronalitics among 
their own order and take instructions from them for the future. 

Let the Princes ask for a standard of measureinciit of good rule .nid a ‘Puneluoet’ 

Some kind of arrangement mist soon he made. The pooplc ol the Shslcs want power, just 
as the people of British India want power. Princes have no friends They Ji.ive no hiirficieiit 
funds to entertain the Political Officers and Vicenys and, at tlie .same tunc, find money for de¬ 
velopment departments. They do not know what is expected of ilieiii British sysieui ol iidmiius 
tration, accompanied with extravagance of expenditure, has landed many of them in iiisolveney. 
The Gandhi ideal of'khaddar* and groundnut food would be equally dangerous for tliem llic 
Nizam la said to have suffered for his high Islamic standard of simplieity. 
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RESIDUARY POWERS IN INDIAN FEDERATION. 

Writing in the September issue of the Indian Review Prof. D. N. 
Banerjee M. A., of the Dacca University examines the problem of residuary 
powers in the proposed Federation of India. The White Pap^r Proposals 
have drawn up three lists of subjects, exclusively Federal, exclusivel;^ 
Provincial and '‘Concurrent” subjects, making them as exhaustive as is 
reasonably possible. 

But there will still be left, continues Ur. Banerjee, some robjeots outside the three lists, since 
it is not possible to exhaust by enumeration ‘the entire field of potential eovornniontal activity'; 
and these may bo termed the residual subjeets. In regard to them the White Paper has made 
two proposals. The first proposal is to inoludo in the Provincial list a general power to legislate 
on any matter of a merely luoal and privato nature in the Province which lias not been speci¬ 
fically included in that list and wtiioh does not fall within the list of exclusively federal or 
“Concurrent” subjerts. But if any natter which is in its inception of a merely local or privato 
character subseiiuently becomes of an All-India interest, then it is proposed to make that power 
of Icgislatiun mhjeet to a right of the Governor-General to sanction in his discretion general 
legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subjeot-mattor 

Secondly, it has been proposed that provision will bo made in the Constitution Act en¬ 
abling cither the Federal Lcgislaturo or any Provincial Legislature to make a law with respect 
to a residual huliject, if any, not falling within the scope of any of the three lists, namely, exclu¬ 
sively Federal, exclusively Provinciai, and “Concurrent”, “by means ot an Act to tlio introduction 
of which the pier ions sanction of the (iovemor-General. tjiven at fits digrretion, has licen obtained, 
and to wliich (in llie case of a Provincial Act) assent of llie Governor-General /las bvi’H dt'clared.” 

Thus It IS clear trom the proposed provisions for legislution on residual siibjects that it 
will practically be left entirely to the diserotion of tho Governor-Geneial to decide whether such 
legislation should be made l>y tlie Federal Legislature or by a Provincial Legisintuie 

But tlio best arranguiiiont to my mind will be frankly to vest tlie residuary powers in the 
hands of the. Federal Govoinment of India from tho a cry coiMiiienocment of tho of the 
operation of (lie Constitution Act, as that alone will make the Federal (ioverniiient very strong 
and enable it sueeussftilly to hold in cheek the divisive influences in our national life. 

We have valuable lesson to learn, adds Mr. Banerjee, in this respect 
from the constitutional history of the Dominion of Canada and in the 
light of this h^ssoii he suggests that 

the Federal Government of India should have jurisdiction over all matters not excUifiively 
assigned by the Constitution to the GovernmeniH of its eoii-.titiieiit units and that the latter should 
liave jiinsdiction only over certain matters speeifically assigned to them by the Constitution. 

And if there are—ns is very likely - any suhjeels with regard to which it is iiroposed to con¬ 
fer a roiicnri'enl power of legislation upon the Federal and Piovincinl Governments of India, then 
It should be provided in tlie Constitution that in case of a coullfct between a Federal and provin¬ 
cial law, tlie loriiier must prevail 


Hope leads to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 

— Tkerefore don’t Live in Hope — 

INSURE TO-DAY 

United India Life Assurance 

CO., LTD. 

OFFERS YOU THE BEST AND THE SAFEST POLICY 
JOINT AND FEMALE LIFE-A SPECIALITY. 

COMPOVD REVERSIONARY BONUS : 

Wkole Lile Rs. 22-8 per annum. 
Endowment Rs. 18-0 per annum. 

2, LYONS RANGE. CALCUTTA. 



Some Outstanding Concerns 





Bengal Chemical A Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. 



The Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, Ld.. is a public Joint Stock 
Company established over 31 years ago. Its factories at Maniktala and Panihati cover 
an area of ‘iB acres of land, where over 2000 men are employed. The con^ 
pany has its own engineering work-shops, saw mills, power-house, water works and 
printing press. The works are equipped with latest plants and machineries and the 
organization of every department is up-to-date. There is a large staff of trained 
and expert chemists, engineers and mechanics 

The main lines of manufacture of the Company are : 


Chemicals: Such as Mineral Acids, Ammonia, Alum, Ferro-iMum, Abrni- 
nium Sulphate, Sulphate of Magnesium. Sodium and Iron, Nitrate of Potash, i hio- 
sulphate of Sodium, Dextrine, Caffeine and various other Chemicals. 

Pharmaceuticals : The Pharmacy is equipped with all necrasary appliances 
for the manufacture of drus^ of the highest standard and reliability. Besides the 
preparations of the British Pharmacopoeia, the Company manufacture many ^eput 
ed Indian indigenous drugs, which are largely prescribed by the profession. All 
preparations are teted before issue. Drugs like Trnct. Digitalis, Lrgot etc., are 
physiologically standardized before leaving the Works. 


Surgical Dressing & Disinfectants : Thee are m^e at the 
of the Company. B. C. P. W. Surgical Cottons. Bandage, Gauze, etc. and Pheneol 
disinfectants are famous for their quality and standard. 


Vaccines. Sera & other Organo-Therapeutic Preparations 
prepared in a large scale under the control of experienced „ 

Biological LaWatory is equipped with the latet type of apparatus .■ .j ’ 

Vacdne and Sera are all prepared form indigenous 
condroons and ue fat more patent and reliable than imported stoc 

_ • # 


SdentiBc Instruments Etc. : A large variety of thee .8°° , manu- 

sdiools, college and scientific laboratorie. c---artmauishers, 

facture of ge plants, laboratory furniture and fittii^. ch 
sterilizers, stills, chemicad balance and various other articles. 


27 
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Toilet Preparations & Perfumes : High Class Twlet Soaps anJ medicated 
soaps are being manufactured by the Company at ite Panilmti Works. VarioiM 
other Toilet Products like Perfumes, Face Powders. Creams, Dentribces, Hair 
etc. are aho made by the Company. They are produced from the purest and finest 
ingredients available and as such in quality and dainty get-up they stand unri^^ed. 

The Company has an elaborately equipped analytical labmatory, where a large 
staff of trained chemists are engaged in testing raw materals and finished products 
to ensure the maintenance of proper standard. Experiments and researches for 
devising new and improved processes and products are also conducted in this de¬ 
partment. 

Bengal Chemical of to-day is thehiggest Chemical and Pharmaceutical work in 
India. This stupendous success is not the result of a day or two. Behind it there 
is sbrenouB effort, devoted ser^rice and immense sacrifice for years together of 
men with sound intellect, great ingenuity and spotless integrity. 


Pestonjee P. Pocha & Sons. 

Among the seed merchants and garden suppliers of India the name of Pestonjee 
P. Pocha fk Sons unquestionably stands very high. The secret of their phenomenal 
success lies in excellent quality, freshness and suitability of seeds supplied. 

Found in 1684 this firm has _ establisned a unique and unassailable position 
through fifty years of honest and straightforward service.. 


R. K. Paul & Co. 

About a century ago f 1835) Mr. Butto Kristo Paul, an energetic and far-seeing 
young man was struck with the idea of founding a chemist and druggists business. 
At that time European medicines and drugs were looked on askance by the native 
population. For one thing their efficacy was distrusted and there was prejudice 
against foreign articles in general. But womt of all, spurious medicines and impure 
drugs were sometimes palmed ofi as genuine. Mr. Paul was far-seeing enough to 
realise that European medicines and European methods of combating disease would 
in time supersede indigenous drugs and the native system of treatment. He also 
recognised that success could also be insured by draling in pure and genuine 
article. With this idea he started a tiny shop in the busiest part of Burabazar. 

Activities: The progress made was so rapid that Mr. Paul very soon found 
it necessary to occupy larger premises and later erected a commodious building for 
his business. It is estimated that over 1.500 people are employed by the firm. It is 
due to this continuous growth of the business that Mr. Paul was induced to take into 
the firm his eldest _ son, late lamented Mr. Bhut Nath Paul, at the very early age of 
16. As a distributing house the firm of B. fC. Paul & Co. stand second to none in 
the east under the able guidance of Sir Hari Shanker Paul. Mr. Hari Mohan 
Paul and their nephews. 

Mannfaeturing Department: Once the distribution of imported drugs and 
chemicals ^ was estaHished on sound basis, the company determined to branch out 
on new lines. With the establishment of a laboratory, a start was made with the 
manufacture of several indigenous drugs, chemicals, patent medicines and surgit^ 
Instruments. In this connection, the vision is directed to Dum Dum. Here 
the firm has its laboratories and factories, and the premises and the goun^ 
cover an area of thirteen acres. They are hives of industry, in which 500 men are 
employed in the preparation of indigenous drugs and pharmaceutiesd products, 
in many cases from roots specidUy cultivated in its drug farm under best possible 
conditions. It is needless to emidrasise that their nroducts cure always standardise 
both chemically and biologically by specially trained experts. 
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Not on^ hMtho firm limh^ itwH only to drugs but has a toilet department 

of ite own which prepares improved types of essence, cream, powder, cologne water, 
fruit essences etc. 

Of more recent movrth is the nmnufacture of Disinfectants and Surgical Droi- 

fings, extraction of Alkaloids and Expenmental Drug cultivation. 

The Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

In reviewing the last Veaxa working of this company one Insurance Exoert 
writes 'The large rreerves which have been built around this institution, a cautious 
but definite expansion it has been making, ensure the Empire of India Life 
Assurance Co.’s name being written down as one of the makers of safe Indian 
Insurance". 

A scrutiny of the position of the company makes us heartily endorse this 
remark. 

This company, one of the big five Indian insurance Companies, has built up 
i‘ this unicme position by careful handling of business and cautious management of 
' funds. With its moderate premium rates, low ratio of expense and surrender value, 
safe investments, unimpeachable financial strength, it is quite natural that the com¬ 
pany has become one of the most popular Insurance institutions in this country. 
From the last year’s Annual Report we find that many existing policy-holders took 
out additional assurances which fact is indicative of deep conviction of the policy¬ 
holders in the soundness and stability of the company. 

The excellent record of the company is convincing—^such a sound office is 
justly regarded as the pride and glory of Indian enterprise. 

Mr. A. C. Sen of the Bengal Chief Agency is already known for his business 
abilities and we wish him more succres in the expansion of business. 


Bombay Mutual Life Insurance Society 


We have before us a copy of the Annual Report and the Balance Sheet of the 
Bombay Mutual Life Insurance Society for the year ending 31 st December 1933. 
and as we go through it. we feel glad to find that this oldest life office of India is gra¬ 
dually but steadily occupying its legitimate place amongst the biggest insurance 
concerns of the east. Having worked on a very conservative line for more than 
half a century the Society has taken up the expansion of business on an enlarged 
scale since the last few years which goes to prove beyond all doubts that the 
benefits and privileges of this mutual insurance concern are being realised by our 
insurance public. 


During the year under review the Society has secured proposals amounting 
to Rs. 1,63,53,000, out of which proposals assuring the sum of Rs. 1,29, [7,000 were 
paid for yielding an annual premium Income of Rs 6,92,268-2. This represents 
an advance of nearly 70 p. c. in the matter of new business over previous year s 
fibres and an increase of about 50 p.c. in the matter of premiurn incoine 
of the previous year. The total Life Fund at present stands at Rs. 33,50,837-13-8, 
showing an increase of 67 p.c. over the Fund of the previous year. 


The Society’s valuation as on 31st December 1933 discloses highly satisfactory 
results inspite of the world-wide financial depression. It hw declared bonuses at 
the rate of FIs. 26 and Rs. 21 per thousand per annum on Whole Life and Endow¬ 
ment Policies respectively. 


While we speak of Bombay Mutual, we must say something in connection 
with Messrs. Dastidar & Sons. Chief Agents of the Society of Bengal. Bihar. 
Orissa fit Assam, who have been responsible o''®*’.^^9 ^ i,« 

Ae Sodety. It b due to their untiring and sincere activities that the Society has 
been so nicely represented in these provinces. 
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Bhagya Lakshml lotaranoe Xtd. 

We have pleawre to review the achievement of Bhagya Lakahmi Inamanee LtA 
in the abort apan of leaa than 6 moatba that tJm c^pany baa embaiM on life 
buaineaa. A comparatively bow comer m the £eM of We biiaiaea^it haa t^ MIW 
tage of rich experience in the efiicient management of Meaara K. C- Banenee Co» 
the able Managing Agenta. In the writing of a very aubatantial amonnt of baaineaa 
in the face of aevere competition! thia young company haa already ertabliahed a 
Bound footing in the Inaurance world 

Godrej ft Boyce Manulaoturkig Company 

An inapecdon of the Godrej Steel Worka convincingly provea how modem 
and well equipped theae Worka are aa compared to the leading manufacturera of^ 
foreign countriea The Safea. Almirahai Cabineta etc. which theae Worka Produce 
are the prodocta of the moat modem maehineriea and devicexi engineering akill of 
the operativea and the aterling work of Godrej reaearch engineera. 

An idea of the extenaiveneaa of the Godrej Worka can be gathered from the 
fact that the factory covera a roofed area of about 70,0000 aq, ft. and that inapite 
of the ao called trade deprearion theae Worka abaorb 700 workmen. To cope 
with the growing demand not only are further extenriona being made to the factory, 
but new branchea and agenciea are being opened up in different placea in India. 

There can be no more convincing proof of the unrivalled merit of the Godrej 
producta than the fact that they are in demand from the Indian Storea Department, 
different depaitmenta of the Government of India, Provincial^ Governmenta, Poat 
and Telegraph Officea, Railwaya, Indian Statea and all the leading Banka of India. 

Dwarkin ft Son. 

Meaara. Dwarkin and Son of I I>I2 Eaplanade, Calcutta may indiaputably be 
regarded aa the leading and the moat reapectable firm in the line of muaical Ina- 
trumenta and acceaaoriea It waa founded by the late Babu Dwarkanath Ghoae 
more than aixty yeara ago and the firm haa a very remarkable hiatory. From a very 
humble beginning it roae to eminence through buaineaa acumen and uprightneaa 
in dealinga. 

At the time Babu Dwarkanath atarted hia buaineaa European muaical inatru- 
ments viz Harmoniuma, Pianoai Qarioneta. Corneta Flutea, Piccoloa, Muaical 
Boxea &c had juat begun to be popular among Indian gentlemen apecially zemin* 
dara of Bengal. Babu Dwarkanath foreaaw the immense possibilities of harmonium 
trade in India and he soon succeeded in creating a demand for harmoniuma among 
Indians. In 1873 he conceived the idea of manufacturing in India hand harmoniums 
suitable for average Indian houses where chairs were seldom used at that time. 
In 1866 Babu I-warakanath after years of experiment invented and started manu* 
facturing hand harmoniuma as one sees to>day. Hand harmonium as designed by 
him ia the moat popular musical instrument in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Messrs Dwarkin & Son are offering a very liberal piqa concession this year 
as usual It offers to buyers of muaical instrument rare opportunity which should 
not be missed as it is not possible to get anything from Dwarkin a for leas thyTi their 
catalogue prices which are strictly net. 

Kamalalaya 

The history of the origin and development of Kamalalaya, the well-known 
Tailors, Outfitters and Cloth merchants of Calcutta ia a testimony to wb^ bwineM 
acumen, efficient service, courteous and honest dealings can achieve. 

From a very humble beginning in 1905 thia firm haa risen to be one of the 
most progressive concerns of the day. They have considerably extended rite lines 
of business to include piece-goods, hosiery, bedding requisites, umbrellas, manu¬ 
facture of ‘Swanback Rubberiess Raincoats. Sola hats etc. It is no small credit to 
an. enterprise t^t it books orders from such distant places outside India aa South 

Africa, East Africa. Rhode.ia. Egypt. .Mauririus, Ceylon and Burma. ' 



Notes • News » Comments 



Our Puja Greetings 

We extend our hearty Puja greetings to our nurarrous patrons and 
constituents particularly to those who belong to the province of Bengal. 
The Durga Puja is right upon us and will in the course of the next few 
days demand of us Ihe choicest of soul-offerings. It is an occasion of 
national rejoicing in Bengal and we sincerely wish our constituents and 
countrymen the fullest measure of it. The Puja lime brings happiness 
to all Bengalis and non-Bengalis, officials and non-offirials, parlicularly to 
those who tired and fatigued with routine work yearn for the Puja holidays 
to rojuvinate their body and mind in the health-giving hilly resorts or 
bracing sea-side towns. 1'rue, the economic outlook is anything but cheer¬ 
ful but we trust our countrymen will make the best of a bad situation 
when the Great Mother will be in their midst 


The N. U. A. Reorganization 

The resignation of General Johnson on the 25111 of September la.st 
removed a striking personality from the National Recovery Adinnnstration 
of the United States of America. The resignation will take effect Ironi 
October 15 and was correetly interpreted in well-informed eircle.s to be a 
prelude to a thorough reorganization of the N R. A, while General .lohn- 
son himself is reported to have been offered a position ui the film world 
at a salary of 100,000 dollars which is approximately eiiuivalent to t'2(),000 
at par per annum. 

The anticipated reorganization of th*- N. R. A. was anuoiiiieed by 
President Roosevelt on Soutoinber 27. All future decisions of policy and 
legislation were hencefortli to be reserved to the Prc'sidmil liimself Sul)- 
ject to this stipulation, a Committee of six has been a[)pointed. headed by 
Mr. Donald Richberg, Legal Advisor to the N. R. A„ to takr* charge ol 
broad policies and future h^gislation while a Board consist mg ol five 
members has been appointed to take over the actual administration m 
place of General Johnson. .4 third Gommilteo may probably be appointed 
to take charge of the judicial phases of theN. R. A. 

This officially marks the beginning of the second phase of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
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Christening of the Royal Indian Navy 

On October 2, in the midst of picturesque ceremonies, the Royal 
Indian Marine Service was formally christened as the Royal Indian Navy. 
Vice-admiral Sir H. T. Walwyn made the announcement on behalf of His 
Majesty the King Emperor at Bombay which is the head quarters of the 
Navy. The announcement was a mere formal requirement because ever 
since 1925, the Royal Indian Marine Service has been recognised as the 
Royal Indian Navy, constituted on a purely combatant basis. At present 
it consists of one depot stationed at Bombay, four ships with a fifth in 
course of completion, one survey ship, two patrol ships and one trawler. 
The Navy is part of the Royal Navy but there are at present three 
Indians serving in it, with ten others being trained in England for the 
service, as midshipmen, engineers and navy cadets. Historically, it 
steps into the shoes of the old Marine of the East Indian Company with 
its headquarters in Madras, the Royal Indian Marine Service being 
organised in 1863 when it combined combatant duties with those of 
hydrographic surveying. During the War, officers of the Service served 
in almost every theatre, and its status has not been given an appro¬ 
priate recognition in its new designation as the Royal Indian Navy. 

Physical Training of Indian Girls 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bahka Byayam Samity, 
Calcutta, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur said that 
University curriculum hardly provided for an independent course of 
training for girls and, as in field of physical culture, so also in the sphere 
of mental training, substantial modification of the present-day scheme of 
education was called for. He emphasised the need of a careful handling of 
and an intelligent approach to physical and mental training of Indian girls. 

Regarding the association of girls with the cult of terrorism the Raja 
Bahadur said : “What pains us most is that the fair name of Indian wo¬ 
manhood, their reputation for kindness, love and hospitality, their ideals 
of service and religion are all going to be thrown to the winds, and what 
is best in our society is going to be sacrificed in the false belief of estab¬ 
lishing the millennium through the adoptirn of dirty, cowardly and un¬ 
womanly methods". 

A sense of discipline and love in all, continued the Raja, was most 
needed for the development of a strong and healthy nation. “This” he 
said, “will automatically render impossible the senseless activities of the 
terrorists, as much m the field of politics as in the social life of our im- 
pres.sionable young men and women”. 

Raja Sriram of Maurawan 

The Oudh National Agriculturists Party has nominated Raja Sriram- 
ns its representative from Lucknow Division, Non-Muslim Constituency 
for the forthcoming Assembly elections. 
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The Raja of Bobbin baa donated Rs. 2000 towards the Madras Fund 


Zamindar’s Generosity 

Mr Atm Chandra Ohoudhur. of Calcutta went to his native village 
Bhandarhatin P S. Dhoniakhali to inspect the areas severely affected by 

he utter failure of monsoon this year, in order to give relief to his starving 
tenants there mds, of paddy to be distributed amongst them 

on condition that shouiu^uey reap a good harvest next year, they would 
store up the quantity they got from him plus 25% thereof in a local .storage 
m order to provide against any future failure of crops 


OBITUARY 

We deeply regret to record the death of Kumar Maninalha Nath 
Mitter, grandson of the late Raja Digambar Mitter ofreveredmeniory 

Ihe deceased was one of nature’s high-souled gentleman and a fine sneci- 

men of our cultured and refined nobility. Ho was an outslaiidiiig figure 
otthoanli-partitiondaysandatowerof strength to the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment. Ho was connected with many a public organisation and his name 

was a guarantee of their sound financial condition. As a member of the 

dngiya Sahitya Parishat, he helped it to tide over many financial diffi¬ 
culties. Literature and art found in him one of their best votaries and 
critics. ' 


Wo regret to record the demise of Sir Charu Chunder Chose, a'fdhn^r 
acting Chief Justice of Bengal, which melancholy event took place 
at his Calcutta residence on the 10th September last. lie was curollod 
of the High Court in 1898 and called to its barm 1907. In 
1919 he was elevated to the bench of the Calcutta High Court. Ho officia- 
j as Chief Justice of Bengal on four occasions. lie retired from the 
ench in 1934 and succeeded Sir P. 0. Mitter as Executive Councillor 

■ lealth soon forced him to retire from this new office. Ho was knighted 

in 1926. 


, ^ PO®*'Patriot, lawyer and educationist passed away in tliu person 
0 ® mte Late Mr. Atul Prasad Sen of Lucknow. He was an outstanding 

igure among Bengalees domiciled outside Bengal. 
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He was the leader of the Lutsknow bar and was Widely, loved and 
respected in the United Provinces. 

So far as Bengalees are concerned his title to undying fame will 
frest on his contributions in the domain of poetry and song. "Eakali”, 
“Oita Manjari” and “Eayekti Gan” are some of his outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to Bengali literature. 

• * • • • * 

The death has been announced of the Raja of Ealakankar, a promi¬ 
nent member of the U. P. landholding community. The deceased was 
imbued with the true Swadeshi spirit and had manv sterlirg qualities of 

fjlli |l*t 

head and heart. He was one of our earliesu//and esteemed 
patrons. ' 


« 

■I * 
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The Joint Committee’s Report 


T he publication of the Joint Committee's Report has been followed 
immediately by a torrent of comment and it is not possible for any 
human intellect to separate the wheat from the tare from this mass of 
opinion. Nor is it possible to express anything like an intelligent view on 
the immense document without a thorough examination of its contents. At 
a glance it appears that the much-maligned Report has a great deal in it 
which, in our view, merits commendation. We are not of those who would 
consign the recommendatio ns lock, stock and barrel to the dust bin . We 
would dare not merely to to^li it with the end of i barge pole but handle it 
and read it with the greatest care and attentio\ as reprosenting the 
collective views of a set of men who, however ditTei*ehJr may be their 
opinion from that of the majority of persons most vitally affe cted by the 
Report, must be given credit for achieving a herculean ta8'K^4(gi^which 
demanded the ripest judgment, most laborious examination of extra^j^^- 
narily difficult questions and superhuman patience. 

But, after all, the framers of the Report are only finite hum.an b eings. 
No wise man could possibly have expected them to turn out a perfect 
scheme or one that would be found acceptable to all concerned. 


The scheme has certainly many imperfections and contains features 
which a re demonstrabl y agflinflt -Jh^ India. We admit. 

in the words of the Report itself, that “Responsible government.is not 

an automatic device which can be manufactured to specification . We a so 
admit, in a general way, that the safeguards as “a substantial power 
fully endorsed by law” are not only not inconsistent with some orm 
responsible government, but in the present circumstances o n i 
no paradox to say that they are the necessary complemen 7 
of it, without which it could have little or no hope of success . 
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But dever and ingenious as are these enundations of general prin¬ 
ciples. they fail to hide the basic defects of the scheme. Politically-minded 
Indians have sufficient intelligen ce to realise that what constitutes res¬ 
ponsible government cannot be manufactured overnight but at the same 
time they have the acumen to discern that what is designed to be palmed 
Off as a substantial measure of self-government is merely the husk of it 
without the kernel. Ever since the memorable declaration of 1917 Indians 
have been hoping, on the strength of a definite promise, for gradual 
realisation of responsible government. If then, in 1934, nearly two decades 
later, they demand a fulfilment of that promise,—a promise which has 
more than once been confirmed by the British Government—can it now 
be said that they are asking for “an automatic device manufactured to 
specification” ? 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Indians have been dumb¬ 
founded by the novel interpretation of responsible government set by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Safeguards are not always inconsistent with responsible govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, they are often necessary, but safeguards must not in any 
circumstances operate against the process of development of a nation 
to its full political and economic stature. We are convinced that many of 
the safeguards proposed will not help but gravely hinder the progress 
of the country. In stead of introducing flexibility and facilitating efficient 
administration, they will create a deadlock or perhaps a series of dead¬ 
locks with their inevitable consequences. What is of most vital concern 
to India is whether the vaunted scheme of self-government does, in fact, 
confer self-government to the extent possible in the present circumstances 
of India and whether the scheme Anntaini^ttjfi anada nf "t^^j ^ce . 

We welcome the Committee’s recommendations with reference to the 
abolition of Swa^ly^,/nd the grant of autonomy to the Provinces, the 
recommendation regarding incorporation in the same Act of provision 
for the oonsmgti^n of an all-India Federation, the proposal for Second 
ChambefS^in a number of Provinces, and acceptance of the Lothian Com- 
nvif^e Report with added suggestions for an increase in the number of 
/^^men voters. 

It is a pity that the value of these important reforms should be 
threatened with serious diminutions by inherent defects of other proposals. 

We doubt whether these reforms can take root under the sinister 
shadow of checks and safeguards at every step prompted by suspicions 
of the ability and good intentions of those for whom they are designed. 

Take, for example, the position with regard to the transference to a 
Minister of Law and Order, hedged in by numerous conditions or 
“safeguards” which the Oommittee would have us believe, are necessary for 
efficient administration. The Minister is expected to administer his depart¬ 
ment with powers shorn almost to a nullity by the reservation of fifteen- 
sixteenths of his authority in the Governor and various other officials. The 
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Governor’s consent should always be necessary to the amendments of Police 
Acts and certain rules thereunder and secret intelligence report should be 
sacrosanct and be hidden from the Minister. Is this not mockery ? Why 
create a Minister when he is not to have any power ? If transforrence of 
power is not to be real, for Heaven’s sake let there be no proteiioo about it. 

India is to have economic freedom and the Committee’s means to attain 
this end is by the practical nullification of the Indian Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention under which the country does enjoy a certain measure of 
fiscal autonomy, and by devising provisions against “discrimination 
against British commercial interests and trade in India and discrimination 
against British imports”. To make assurance doubly sure, they have 
recommended that “to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
enumerated in the White Paper there should bo added a further special 
responsibility such as the prevention of measures legislative or administra¬ 
tive which would subject British goods imported into India from the 
United Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal treatment.” 

India’s conception of economic freedom naturally envisages the rights 
to foster her own trade and commerce at the expense, if necessary, of 
foreign trade and commerce, including British. Hitherto, this right has 
not been questioned. It is only now that it is sought to fetter India’s 
discretion in the interests of British trade. We fail to son the necessity 
for this provi.sion and fear that it is another manifestation of the 
Committee’s distrust of India’s sincerity and goodwill. Let it be 
remembered that distrust begets distrust and therefore the consequences 
of this move cannot be beneficial either to Britain or to India. 

In the category of proposals that we generally welcorao must be 
placed the recommendations of the Committee relating to the sanctity of 
private property or an agelong agreement such as the Permanent Si'ttle- 
ment. The Committee emphasise that expropriation of private property 
cannot be permitted in circumstances other than urgent national demands 
or for “public purposes”, and in any case such a proposal must receive 
the sanction of the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may bo. 

It is desirable that there should bo some explicit definition of what “public 
purposes” is designed to mean. A good deal of doubt and uncerlainty 
would tlien be removed. 

With regard to the Talukdars, Inamdars etc, and thp Zarnindars 
under tiio Permanent Settlement the Committee state 

*'.There ia a form of pi irate property—perlmpi more aocuraioly desenbod 

aa “vested Interest''—oommon in India, which we think requires inoro spcoific protflSnen We 

refer to grants of land or of tenure of land freer of land revenue, or subject lo partial rmiss ons 
of land revenue, held under various names (of which Taluk, Inani, Watan.Jagii and Muafi ^ 
examples! throughout British India by various individuals or clas.<iea of imiividiiiiis. Bnme 
of these granto date from Moghul or Sikh times and bavo been confirmed by Ibe British 
Government: others have been granted by the British Government for sorvicea rendered . . •• 
The terms of these grants differ: older grants are mostly perpetual, modern grants are 
mobUy for three, or even two, generations. But, whatever their tciiiis, a giant of tins kind is 
always held in virtue of a speoitio undertaking given by, or on the authority of, tlie Bnti-li Govern¬ 
ment that, aubjeot in some cases to flie due observance by the grantee of specified condiliona, the 
rights of himself and his suecessors will be respeeled either lor all time or, as the case may be, 
for the duration of the grant. K well-known instance of such rights is to be found in those imjoyed 
by the present Talukdars of Oudh, who owe their origin to the grant to their predecesHors of sanads 
by Lord Canning, the then Governor-General, conferring proprietory rights upon all those who 
engaged to pay the jumma whloh might then, or might from time to time siihsequently, bo fixed, 
BUbjeet to loyalty and good behaviour ; and the righUi thus conferred wore declaied to ho perma- 
Mut, hereditary, and tranaferabla* 
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It is aot unnatunl that the bolden of prlvilegM meh as we hava denribed should be ippra. 
henstue lest the grant of responsible government and the eonsequent handing over to the eontrol 
•of Ifinistprs and Legislatures of all matters connected with land revenue administration, should 
result in a failure to observe the promisee which have been extended by Governments in the 
past to themselves or their predecessors in interest Borne of the elalms to protection which have 
been urged upon us in this connection would be satisfied by little less than a statutory dedaration 
which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all time, however stroni; 
the Justification for its modifications might prove to be in the light of changed oirourostances, 
every promise or undertaking of the kind made by the British Government in the past. We 
could not contemplate so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural oonsequences of the change to 
rosponsible government We recommend, however, that the Gonstltution Aot should contain an 
appropriate provision requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or executive, which would alter or prejudice the 
rights of the possessor of any privilege of the kind to which we have referred. 

We have considered whether similar provision should be made to protect the rights of 
Zemindars and others who are the sueoassors in interest of Uiose in whose favour the Permanent 
pcttlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces and Madras was made 
at the end of the IStb century. Briefly, the effect of this Settlement was to give a proprietory 
right In land to the class described as Zamindars, on the understanding that they collected andipaid 
to Government the revenue assessed on that land, which was fixed at rates declared at the time 
to be intended to stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent that the position of Zamindars under 
the Permanent Settlement is very different from that of the individual holders of grants or 
privileges of the kind we have Just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, but for 
a protection such as we suggest, be swept away by a stroke of the pen with little or no injury to any 
but the holders of vested interest himself, the alteration of the character of the land revenue settle- 
tnent in Bengal, for instance, would involve directly or indirectly the interest of vast numbers of 
the populatation, in addition to those of the oomparatively small number of Zamindara proper, 
and might indeed produce an economic revolution of most far-reaching character. Consequently 
no Ministry or Legislature in Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at all events carry to a oon- 
clnaion, legislative proposals which would have Buoh result, unless they had behind thorn an over¬ 
whelming volume of public' suppport. We do not dispute the fact that the declaration as'to the 
permanence of the Settlement, contained in the Regulations under which it was enacted, coUld not 
have been departed from by the British Goroniment so long as that Government was in effeotive 
control of land revenue. But we could not regard this fact aa involving the oonoiusion 
that it must be placed beyond the legal competence of an Indian Ministry responsible 
to an Indian Legislature, which is to be charged inter alia with the duty of regulating 
the land revenue system of the Province, to alter the enactments embodying the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, wliich enactments, despite the promisis of permanenoe which they contain, are legally subject 
(like any other Indian enaotmqntj to repeal or alteration. Nevertheless, we feel that the Permanent 
Settlement is not a matter for whicii, as the result of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, Hia 
Majesty’s Government can properly disclaim all responsibility. We recommend therefore that 
the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signifioation of His Majesty’s pleasure any Bill 
passed by the Legislature which would alter the character of the Permanent BettlemenL 

We agree with every word cf the recommendations in so far as they 
have gone. The Committee are obviously fully conscious of the sacro* 
sanctness of the grants and permanent nature of the Permanent 
^Ulement. So far so good. Why then the hesitation to protect the grants 
< and the settlement from the whims of any particular party in power ? If 
other safeguards can be created and placed beyond the possibility of 
disturbance, why should the grants and the Permanent Settlement be 
excluded from that privilege ? This, again, it seems to us, is an instance of 
the arbitrary findings of the Committee with which the Report abounds. 

The Committee have not been able to see their way to increas¬ 
ing the representation of the landholding community in any of 
the provincial legislatures or even in the central legislature. In the 
face of the irresistible arguments that have been adduced by the commu¬ 
nity, the most important in India, one cannot understand the refusal of 
the Committee to accede to a demand based on fairness and equity. 

The comments we have made above do not exhaust our opinions 
on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. We shall return to 
them in future issues of the Journal. Meanwhile we hope and pray that 
the obvious defects in the scheme, to some of which we have drawn 
attention above, will be rectified in the final stage. 



Hindu Moslem Unity 



By Rai Bahadur Ajit Nath Das. 


WITY is strength", “A house divided against itself cannot stand",— 
these and the like phrases are being instilled into the mind of 
every educated or semi-educated person from his early days. But as 
is the case unfortunately with regard to many such phrases, people 
are content to mouth them and applaud the wisdom of their philo¬ 
sophy without making the slightest effort to be guided by them. 
Opinions with regard to Hindu Moslem unity may roughly be divided 
into two classes—the one considers it as an ideal impossible of attainment, 
and the other makes light of hard facts and optimistically suggests that 
there is bound to be a gradual “rapprochement” between the two 
communities. Recent events aro apt to lead one to side with the pes¬ 
simism of the first class of opinions. To do so, however, is a confession 
of failure, and at this juncture of Indian history, failure is a word that 
can find no place in the vocabulary of a patriot. On the other hand, the 
“l.aissez-faire" attitude of the latter class of opinions, will not help in any 
way to solve the difficulty. There is no use crying “Peace!” when 
there is no peace. The situation as between the two communities has 
grown out of a subconscious feeling (aroused to very vivid consciousness 
on the occasion of religious celebrations) on the pait of the Ilindu.s, that 
the Mohammedans are intruders and on the part of tfie Mohammedans that 
they are conquerors. Similar feelings prevailed in England at one time 
between the Saxons and the Normans, and in Europe between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants. Centuries ago, a Latin poet commented on 
the amount of evil that is done in the name of religion. 


When one gets two very vital and entirely opposite systems of 
religious thought existing side by side, it is small wonder if comparatively 
trivial matters be sufficient to kindle an extremely devastating flame. 
The only way to achieve unity is tolerance. The breach between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans was somewhat widened by an idea of 
“Pan-Islam". The Khilafat movement was an expression of Indian Moslems 
but that idea, although it received the somewhat doubtful blessing of 
Mr. Gandhi anxious at all costs to propitiate all parties, received a rude 
shock from the moment the young Turks came into power and is now 
hopelessly discredited by Kemal Pasha and Reza Shah, to say nothing of 
the King of Afghanistan. In spite of much that is said to the contrary, 
it is the naked truth that Mohammedans of India are regarded by their 
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brethren of the Continent much more as Indians than as Moslems end 
if only rank and file of Moslems could get it into their heads that they are 
members of the British Empire and not of a Mohammedan Empire, part of 
the difficulties of the communal problem of India would be disappear. 

“Nationalism" rather than “Imperialism" is the very word of “the 
modern State." That is true even of the United Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Kemal Pasha’s great achievement was that he turned Turkey from an 
impotent empire into a very important nation. Nationality was the 
keystone of his structure. Indian Moslems cannot expect any active 
sympathy or help from other Islamic nations any more than the 
Christians of one country in Europe can expect help from the Christians 
of another country. It is obvious, therefore, that the Indian Mohammedans 
must look to India as their country and be prepared to live in amity with 
the other inhabitants of the country. The word “Hindusthan" will have 
to be changed or at any rate a different connotation be given to it in its 
application to India. It is impossible in India to have a settlement such 
as is being attempted in Ireland and even the Irish experiment seems not 
wholly successful. Once the Indian Mohammedans feel that they are 
Indians, they will be readier to work amicably with Hindus. 

Now, as has already been said, religious feelings run very high, and the 
more ignorant a man is, the more intolerant he is of another’s faith. 
Jealous lest the traditions that are his very life blood should in any way 
be weakened or nullified, the bigote'd Hindu has made the communal 
question more difficult. Ho is in the majority in India and his idea is 
that India—the Treasure House of the Hindus—should not be thrown 
open to any one else. The difficulty is religious rather than racial. But the 
racial question may be a solution to some of the problems connected with 
Hindu Moslem auimosjty. Already in Asia, Asiatics are beginning to 
feel a common bond which unites them as against Europeans : that 
bond in India could surely bo made more practical between Moham¬ 
medans and Hindus, and only they were to try. It is an undeniable 
fact, sat^ though it be, that in the past each community had much to 
answer for with regard to its treatment of the other. The only way to 
heal the wounds thus caused is by mutual understanding. To understand 
everything is to pardon everybody. 

Undoubtedly after so many years of mutual misunderstanding and 
distrust the way to arrive at mutual understanding and trust is hard 
to define. But where there is a will there is a way. It is the duty of those 
Hindus and Mohammedans who are true believers in their respective 
faiths to follow the injunctions of their faiths with a view to finding a 
way to further the general good of India by each playing his part in 
the common service of humanity. Hindu and Mohammedan leaders may 
outwardly be friendly but they dare not come to a mutual agreement, 
because though they may be leaders in matters of religion, they are 
dominated by their followers. It is necessary for the leaders more 
closely' to study the ideals of one another’s faith and be prepared 
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to show that though their faiths differ, they are not necessarily con- 
aietive. In India men must be taught to consider themselves as Indian 
so far as public life is concerned and Hindus and Mohammedans so 
far as their inner lives are concerned. It must not be thought that 
a Hindu cannot represent Mohammedan interest or that a Mohamedan 
cannot do justice to Hindu aspirations. 

In Native States, especially in the Nizam's Dominion, Hindus are 
given prominence when they so deserve it, and there is no question what¬ 
soever that they cannot and will not be “true guardians" of Moham¬ 
medans. Similarly in Mysore there is no question with regard to a 
Mohammedan being incompetent to safeguard Hindu interest. Prom 
such examples as these, both the Mahommedan and the Hindu in British 
India may broaden each his own mind and regard himself as an Indian 
representing Indian interests—Indian interests meaning common 
interests of the Hindus and Mahommedans. It is not a question of how many 
positions of importance go to either Community, though the general 
public are very jealous on this point. In fact, it is a question “who can 
serve best ?” By such ideals alone will the Hindu and Mohammedan 
question lose its eclat and become not a stumbling block but rather help 
towards Indian advancement—the position that every Indian of whatsoever 
creed should wish for his country. 
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The Bengal Jute 




By SocHiFATi Roy, b. l. 

T he systematic fall in the rural wealth of Bengal through depre¬ 
ciation of the price of jute has evoked a general clamour and 
has at last met with a response from the Legislature. The Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations observed in the Agricultural Crisis in 
1931, page 58, thus : “Production must be controlled and maintained at a 
level corresponding to the requirements of consumption, in other words, a 
disastrous surfeit of supply must be prevented by a voluntary limita¬ 
tion. This affords a means of establishing prices at a level which will 
assure tlie agriculturist of a reasonable remuneration for his labour 
and capital". That is to say, the need for adjusting supply to demand, 
which is a sound economic dictum should be the key-note of the policy 
to be observed in controlling the jute industry. But what will be the 
modvi operandi ? 

The most important one, which now engages public attention is Dr. N.O. 
Sen Gupta’s Bengal Jute Growers’ Bill which has been ushered in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. The Bill, though salutary in some respects, is 
impracticable for the following, among other, reasons 

1. Jute crop is p^duced in the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and Assam. Hence, a Provincial Bill specially controlling the jute culti¬ 
vation of Bengal is inadequate. If any Act is to be promulgated, it is to 
be enacted by the Central Government controlling jute cultivation in the 
other sister Provinces. 

2. Another cadastral survey is to be made to ascertain the jute lands 
in the occupation of each tenant in each jute-growing district for pre¬ 
paring complete Register of jute lands by the Union Boards, as suggested 
in the Bill. This will entail a heavy drainage in the Public Exchequer and 
pecuniary loss to the tenants for bearing an additional settlement cost. 
Further, no steps to improve the value of jute can be taken until the 
final adjustment of the settlement work, i. e. a period of another S years. 

3. The plenary power of working the provisions of the proposed Bill 
is vested in the Union Board, the lowest stratum of the administration. The 
Union Boards consist mostly of half-educated and perverse country-folk. 

4. The main feature of the Bill i. e.; the working of the village scheme, 
will in case of dispute, entail much loss of time and harassment which may 
finally,result in the stoppage of jute cultivation; as long time will elapse 
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between the filing of the case by the tenant and the enquiry into and 
hearing of the same by the Director of Agriculture. 

5. The Bill as such will demand “an administration machinery 
too elaborate and expensive to make the experiment worth while,” 

e. Cultivation mainly depends upon weather—neither heavy shower 
nor drought is beneficial to its growth. So, rigid calculation in culti¬ 
vating jute may cause scarcity resulting in the non-adjustment of demand 
and supply. 

7. The Bill is penal. But it is the peasant who will set the ball in 
motion and this means dragging the poor cultivators to law courts and 
hastening their ruin. 

So, opinions differ as to the Act of compulsion being an all-round 
success in regulating the price of jute. So, the following remedies have 
been suggested in its stead 

1. Co-operative Jute Sale Societies or Association of Ryots are to 
established. Now if this method is scrutinised, it will bo soon that the 
system will be disappointing, for 

(a) The cultivators cannot give an assurance of the prospective 

crop. 

(b) It is difficult to get assured purchasers in a fluctuating business. 

(c) Mahajans wlil not allow jute to be removed to the societies until 

their claims are satisfied. 

(d) Responsibility for risk in the fall of prices. 

(e) Scepticism or hostility of members of the societies. 

(f) Suspicious nature of cultivators, for they will not usually allow 

their jute to be taken out of sight unl'^ss they first get the 
value—so a difficulty about finance and advances arises. 
Again, each cultivator may contend that his jute is better 
than the average quality in the consignment, in which case 
disagreement will follow regarding the share of the sale- 
proceeds to be alloted to each member. 

(g) Men of honesty and experience in charge of these societies are 

few. 

(h) Large stock is sure to leave large surplus, which will load to a 

heavy accumulation which takes several years to consume 
consequently there is a reduced demand for new crop till the 
accumulated surplus is wiped out. 

(i) Cost of transport of jute to the societies will handicap the poor 

cultivator. 

2. Regulated markets are to be established The futility of this is 

apparent because 

(a) The vast area over which jute is cultivated makes it impracticable 
to send consignments. 
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(b) Larffe number of small oultivators prodnoing a few maunds of 

jute may notfind it profitable to take advantage of regulated 
markets. 

(c) The convenience of the cultivators in disposing of crop in the 

village without taking the trouble of sending it to the distant 
regulated market. 

(d) Difficulty of transport. 

(e) Propaganda and boycott movement by Farias and Beparis. 

3. Weight should be standardised. This is an ancillary process but 
not complete in itself. 

4. Standards of quality should be definitely fixed. Of course, this is 
very important as absence of definite standards of quality for dealings 
in jute is very harmful to the interests of the cultivators as also to the 
merchants but this cannot control the surfeit. 

So, it is apparent that these remedies are not sufficient in checking the 
erring and conservative tenant from regulating the cultivation or in help¬ 
ing him to get proper return of his crop. Hence, the benign Govern¬ 
ment, in accepting the recommendation of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, is launching on propaganda work to regulate the growth on a 
voluntary basis. 

The propaganda work by itself will not bo successful in bringing 
round the cultivators. Some sort of sanction is essential behind it. But 
what will be nature of the Act ? Methinks in stead of taking the cumbrous 
procedure, as ha ^ been proposed by Dr. Sen Gupta, if any Bill is framed 
regulating the purchase of jute, the process of regulating the over¬ 
growth will be simple and easy. The Act may be entitled the Jute 
Purchaser’s Act. 

Necessary infori^iation regarding the annual demand of jute may be 
firmly demand from the Jute Mills Association, Local Commercial Associa¬ 
tions, Indian Trade Commissioners and Foreign Organisations of Jute 
Importprs. 

Having regard to this, the Director of Agriculture of each Province 
may issue a communique every year to the Collector of each jute¬ 
growing district stating that so much jute is required in this particular 
year and such a quantity will be purchased from his district and such is 
the prevailing rate. 

The Collector on receipt of this, should cause notice to be given to 
each Sub-divisional Officer under him, adjusting proportionately the 
quantity required from each Sub-division, 

The S. D. O., on being informed of this, should immediately transit the 
Collector's report to each President of Union Board under him, informing 
him that so much jute is required for this particular year from his Union. 

Such a notice shall be served on each Sub-Inspector of Police within 
the Union, who will circulate the same among jute planters by the 
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Ohowkidars and ‘h® return thereof will be filed in the Police Stations duly 
iigned and also purport thereof may be proclaimed on each Hat day by 
beat of drums through the Union Boards. 

It has been noticed that in a particular year the purchase of jute is 
very brisk, the reason being that the Mill-owners*at a point of vantage pur¬ 
chase a bulk of the commodity and stock the same for two or three years. 
Consequently, the demand necessarily becomes dull in the succeeding 
years when these Mill-owners remain inactive and the market rules quiet. 
This over-purchase at one time and abstention at another helps the over¬ 
growth of it. 

Now. if an axe can be laid at the root of this sort of purchase by the 
Mill-owners and foreign purchasers, demand and supply can be firmly 
and properly regulated. Tho method is very simple—the issue of 
licences to intending purchasers by the Director of Agriculture. 

The Director of Agriculture shall make annual enquiry from the Mill- 
owners and from agents of foreign purchasers about the quantity of jute 
they require. Having ascertained the same, the Director shall issue licences 
to each purchaser stating the requirement of jute. By virtue of those 
licences, each ^purchaser will be entitled to buy the required quantity* 
neither a fibre more nor less. Quite a similar practice is being follow¬ 
ed by modern Germany in the purchase of wool. 

The issue of license alone is not sufficient. Together with this, a 
purchase ticket is to be issued by each Union Board to each purchaser 
when the purchase is made, stating the quantity purchased, for which 1 
anna is to be paid as toll by each purchaser. 

If, inspite of this measure, any surplus remains, the same is to be 
destroyed, setting apart some portion for cultivators domestic use, in the 
presence of the village Ohowkidar and tho samte is to be reported to the 
Tbana. 

By this process, the cultivator will be apprised of the general re¬ 
quirement for every year and he will be voluntarily made to cultivate 
crop according to demand. 

In fine, the propaganda work which the Government is resorting 
to for training the peasantry to a standard cultivation, is too expensive 
and at the same time uncertain in its effect; inasmuch as, spasmodic 
lecturing in the farthest nooks and corners of the Province may be met 
with scant response. Lecturing or training whatever it is. on a firm basis, 
is in the purview of the University which can introduce tho study of jute 
as a special subject in schools and colleges. In this way the utility or the 
value of the cultivation will ultimately be brought home to tho tillers of 
the soil, who having a thirst for knowledge, now-a-days, are sending their 
children to schools and colleges for education. 

This system will find enough scope for propaganda work and stands 
the chance of being understood and appreciated by the villagers. 



The States and the Indian Federation 



Bt the Raja of Vizianagram. 

I T will not be to the benefit of British India if it were to be federated 
with the Indian States. The Indian States are almost pure autocra¬ 
cies. From what was expressed at the time of the introduction of the 
Montague-Ghelmsford Reforms, British India was to become a dominion 
democracy like that of Australia. We, in British India, have been nui> 
tured to believe that to govern ourselves will be to obtain the greatest 
happiness for ourselves. The idea of an autocracy governing us is re¬ 
pugnant to us. The highest ideal of civilisation is that all human beings 
should take interest in Government and try for the passage of laws which 
will be beneficial to them. To remain mute and let others govern them 
according to their pleasure could not be called a civilised state. If a few 
were allowed to govern an enormous populace, each time, the populace 
was injured due to some wrong measure of the governing few the only 
remedy open to the populace would be revolution. If the populace 
framed the laws and the executive executed them, the idea of revolution 
would almost never occur. For a huge populace to live in an angry state 
due to bad measures passed by an executive could not be good for their 
health. If our dominion were to be a federated one, we should bear in 
mind that British inflif^nce might never cease in the manner it haa done 
in Australia etc. because of their control over the Indian States. A fede¬ 
rated dominion of the Indian Empire will be a sham dominion. The 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, due to their almost unsullied ideal of de¬ 
mocracy, are far better than the proposed reforms because of their having 
federation with the Indian States as their most important feature. A 
democracy in which wo might make unintentional mistakes but loam 
would be better than an autocracy in which wo could learn nothing and 
be dependent on a few, namely, the Ruler and his or her executive for 
our happiness. To remain as children do eternally is absurd. The deci¬ 
sion of the United States of America to grant complete independence to 
the Philippines ought to be followed by Britain and it ought to take 
immediate action for the handing over of the Government of British India 
to its people for preventing avoidable strife, for the creation of mental 
happiness to the British India Mians and for the good of humanity. 
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Mr. Atul Chandra Chowdhuri 

OF BHANDARHATl, HOOGHLY. 


T he life of Mr. Atul Chandra Ghowdhuri, the subject of this brief 
sketch, is a remarkable example of the victory of dog:ged determi* 
nation over poverty and all its attendant handicaps, and falsifies the 
notion, all too common, that the zamindar class batten on the industry of 
others. 

Mr. Ghowdhuri was only a boy when his father died leaving him not 
merely almost penniless but also unequipped to wage life’s battle against 
odds that would have cowed any ordinary youth. But Atul Chandra, 
although not possessed of even a modicum of wealth or that training 
which might reasonably be considered a sine qua non of success, was left 
a legacy which more than made up for these deficiencies, namely, a strong 
will and a determination to conquer his misfortune and rise above his 
oiroumstances. And these he accomplished with a perseverence which 
might be a model for our youths of to-day. 

After the death of his father Atul Chandra left his village home in 
Bhandarhati in the district of Hooghly with his face set towards Calcutta 
where he was determined to find scope for his industry and capacity for 
downright hard work. He knew that no bed of roses awaited him in the 
metropolis; ho knew that where thousands and thousands are engaged 
in a brutal struggle to survive, he would have to work, slave uncomplain¬ 
ingly if he meant to keep his head above water. But this knowledge did 
not deter him. In his native village he might have eked out a miserable 
living but he aspired to far greater things. In Calcutta Atul Chandra 
secured a job on Rs. 12 a month. But in spite of this mere pittance he 
never ceased to dream of lakhs. But it was not an idle dream; it was an 
inspiration whi<^ buoyed his spirits and energised his every activity. His 
purpose in the acquisition of wealth was not to pamper any vanity. He 
was now in the lowliest station of life—practically down-trodden by a 
society whose standard of success is the size and contents of one’s coffer. 
He was determined to raise himself in the estimation of his fellow-beings. 

For a period Atul Chandra clung to his lowly job but he realized that 
that would never enable hiai to reach bis goal. In due course he sought 
fiwsh fields and pastures now. He turned his attention to business, for 
thus and thup only, ho believed, ho could achieve his purpose. His first 
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busmoBs was to supply mats to the ships in Oaloutta port More and 
more did it then davn upon him that the economic salvation of his pro¬ 
vince lay not in the process of job-hunting or job securing. There could 
not possibly be jobs enough for all the youths of, the province. What 
was vitally necessary was that young men should direct their energies 
along new channels; they must endeavour to capture the trade and 
commerce of the province and thus not merely help themselves but help 
also those who are less competent to create and hold commercial and trade 
enterprises. 

Gradually AtuI Chandra began to expand his work and seek more 
openings. The experience that he had gained he put to the best possible 
use. He was cautious but his cautions did not blind him to opportunities. 
From a supplier of mats to ships Atul Chandra became a stevedore and 
ship-chandler. At this time the Great War broke out and Atul Chandra’s 
business went forward by leaps and bounds, Money flowed into his coffer 
and the dream of his youth became a reality. He invested his wealth in 
real estate and soon became a zemindar. Once he attained this position 
he began to look for ways and means of best serving his less fortunate 
fellow-beings. While engaged in the grim struggle to acquire wealth 
Atul Chandra never forgot that the ultimate aim of man must be its 
utilization for human welfare. Well has he translated this aim into reality 
He recognised that his charity must begin in his poor native village but 
need not necessarily end there. His village required many institutions, 
principal among these being a hospital. He decided, therefore, to establish 
one entirely at his cost and to hand over a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the District 
Board of Chinsurah towards its funds. Other institutions also benefited 
substantially from his munificence. The Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund 
also received considerable help from him. In this manner he is putting 
his hard-earned wealth to the use of his countrymen and proving, if proof 
were necessary, of the largeness of his soul. 

Atul Chandra’s life has been one of perpetual activity and even in 
this late stage—he is now 68—he does not spare himself. Throughout 
his life he has never failed to employ what scanty leisure he had in 
improving his mind and he has not ceased to do so now. With ampler 
leisure he devotes more and more time to intellectual pursuits setting an 
example to youth that it is never too late to learn. He possesses a library 
of the choicest books and, what is far more important, he has familiarised 
himself with their contents. 

The life of Atul Chandra, we repeat, is an example of what persever- 
enee in the pursuit of an ideal may achieve even in these days of stress 
and strain when one is often tempted to regard the successes of men who 
have conquered adversity and achieved fame as having been possible 
only because of a less keen competition. What was possible then is 
possible now. 



Revolution or Evolution ? 
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By N. K. Bhattachartya, b. a. 

A non-offioial resolution recommending the grant of State loans to 
landholders on long-term kUts (fifty or more) in the Pudukotah'Legislative 
Council evoked a scathing and senseless attack upon rich landholders. 
Mr. Vallatharasu one of the members opposing the resolution said ; 

“Rich landholders are a menace to the economic interests of the State. 
I would suggest to Government to confiscate their lands and lease them 
out to poor and hard-working ryots so that they might conserve and build 
up rural prosperity”. 

India is not the only country where this tendency, on the part of a 
certain section of the people, to indulge in loose and irresponsible utter¬ 
ances and catchy slogans with a view to secure cheap notoriety i.s gaining 
ground. Such utterances are not confined to any one particular field. 
They cover almost every department of human life being directed against 
the existing order of things, social, political, economic and religious. 

The leaders of this section profess that they entertain no hatred or 
malice against any particular class or individuals or against any class of 
existing institutions and the basis of their creed is the betterment of the 
conditions in which humanity finds itself to-day. These leaders argue that 
existing order and institutions, have had enough of trial but that they have 
definitely proved utter failures in improving conditions of human life. They 
have not only not advanced the cause of progress but have proved insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to any attempt at betterment. It would be a height of 
folly to cling to the existing order of things knowing it to be effete 
and thoroughly incapable of repaying the labours of working it. It would 
also, according to these leaders, do no appreciable good to reformer mend it 
with a view to affording scope for beneficence here and there. They 
would not tread the cautious and tentative path of reform. They are 
whole-hoggers and would demolish the existing order in order to build 
anew. In a word, revolution and not evolution is their watchword. 

It is noteworthy that the brunt of their attack falls upon all holders 
of private property. They look upon the landholding institution as a 
relic of the past which, having lost all its utility, can be dispensed with, 
nay with profit, in this modem age. fi is, according to them, a uselesa 
finery of which the world is no longer in need to-day. 
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We pity these expressions of opinion which are based on grossly 
perverted view of things and have arisen from a failure to comprehend 
the place of the institution in any scheme of social values. We are aware 
lhat these are but echoes of an extreme section of socialistic opinion of the 
West. These revolutionary reformers conveniently forget that one and 
only one among the countries of the world has thus far the temerity to 
translate expropriatmry theories into practice—and even there the experi* 
ment has not been a generation old. They should have curbed their en¬ 
thusiasm for it keeping in view its experimental nature or at least held it in 
reserve till the experiment could be declared a success. The behaviour of 
the rest of the Western world with regard to this pet scheme might will 
severe as an eye*opener to them. 

But why, it may be asked, need we lose all our faith in the efficacy of 
evolution which has produced the world of today and advanced it admitted¬ 
ly from one stage of civilisation to another ? Why may not the landowners 
who have a glorious record of public service in the past to their credit—in 
the maintenance of law and order, of conditions essential to the cultivation 
of arts, crafts and agriculture and even of religion, be used today as of old 
as beneficent agents in relation to huinanily ? 

There is a lurking suspicion that Ihe critics of the landholding 
community are not inspired by any genuine desire to usher in a better 
order of things. Their demand for expropriation in season and out of 
season appears more as an indication of a greedy look of the “have-nots** 
upon the property of the “haves** than anything else. 

—. . . . t ■ 
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Growth of Landlordism in Bengal 

( Continued from Octo6er issue ) 



By Sachin Sen, m. a., b. l., 

Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 

T here is a point of view which urges that the idea of absolute 
ownership is quite untenable in respect of land. 

In understanding the term, “proprietary right’’ properly, they insist 
that there is no such thing as an absolute ownership of the soil vested 
in any private person. “As a matter of fact,” as Dr. Field remarks, “no 
one ever did or can own land in any country i. e., in the sense of absolute 
ownership—such ownership as a man may have in movable property, as 
e. g., in a cow or a sheep, or in a table or a chair, which may bo broken 
up and burned at the pleasure of the owner.” In English law, no man 
is absolute owner of lands; he can only hold an estate in them, meaning 
the interrst owned by an individual. In tracing the growth of private 
property, one finds that the “right of cultivating particular portions of 
the earth is rather a privilege than a property—a privilege first of the 
whole p eople, then of a particular tribe or a particular village community 
and finally of particular individuals of the community: in the last stage, 
land is partitioned off to those individuals as a matter of mutual conve> 
nience, but not as unconditional property; it long remains subject to 
certain conditions and to reversionary interests of the community, which 
prevent its uncontrolled alienation, and attach to it certain common rights 
and common burdens.” * The advocates of this school hold that various 
parties have various interests in land and the “proprietary right” of the 
landlord exhibits a kind of interest which does not exhaust the bundle 
of rights. Even when and where the landlord is the actual proprietor, 
his interest is limited: the Government and the ryots have interests 
which cannot be brushed aside. According to them the Bengal zamindar 
even after the Permanent Settlement is not the absolute proprietor, firstly 
because, absolute proprietorship of land is not possible and was never 
claimed; secondly because, there are ryots with clear rights and Go¬ 
vernment with definite powers and in the latter sense only, the High 
Court Judges remarked in the Great Rent Case of 1866, that “the Regu¬ 
lations teem with provisions quite incompatible with any notion of 
the zamindar being absolute proprietor.” 

* Sir 0«orse Campbell In bla “Bmy on Indian Land Tenurea”, Cobden Clnb papan. 
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Mr. Justice Trevor tersely put his case when he said that though 
recognised as actual proprietors of the soilf the zammdars and others 
entitled to a settlement were not absolute proprietors and that the zamin- 
dars enjoyed their estates subject to and limited by the rights and in¬ 
terests in land possessed by subordinate parties requiring protection and 
that the notion of an absolute estate in land is as alien from the Regula¬ 
tion Law as it is from the old Hindu and Mahammadan law of the country. 

Mr. Justice Macpherson sang in the same tune and remarked : "As 
regards the legislation from 1793 down to Act X (of 1868), it in ray opinion 
shows clearly that the zaraindar never was, and never was intended to 
be, the absolute proprietor of the soil.” 

Mr. Justice Seton Kerr remarked: “Neither by Hindu, by Maho- 
medan, or by Regulation law was any absolute right of property in land 
vested in the zaraindar to the exclusion of all other rights ; nor was any 
absolute estate created in favour of that class of persons. The ryot has 
by custom, as well as by law, what we may terra a beneficial interest in 
the soil.” Mr. Justice Campbell said similar things. Mr. Justice Norman 
said that the zamindars were by the Regulations constituted owners of 
the land but such ownership was not absolute. 

Sir Barnes Peacock did not agree with the actual decision in the 
Great Rent Case. Sir Henry Main * said that the greatest change after 
the Regulation of 1793 was “the growth on all aides of the sense of indivi¬ 
dual rights, of a right not vested in the total group, but in a particular 
member of it aggrieved.” It is undoubted that the Legislature for the 
first time in 1793 declared that the propet ty in the soil was vested in the 
zamindars and that they might alienate or burden that property at their 
pleasure without the previously obtained sanction of Government. The 
zaraindar got absolute right to their properties with complete powers of 
alioualion, “the rights of all subordinate holders were necessarily deri¬ 
vative therefrom ; and the ascertainment, definition and enforcement of 
them immediately fell within the province of the public courts of Justice. 

Mr. Shore definitely held that the zamindars were proprietors: any 
interference by the Government in his opinion, would be an invasion of 
proprietary right and an assumption of the character of landlord which 
belongs to the zaraindar. Lord Cornwallis admitted the proprietary 
rights of the zamindars and opined that “the grant of these lands at a 
fixed assessment will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown and 
by the, facility which if" will create of raising money upon them either by 
mortgage or sale will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of public 
or private demands or prove an incitement to exertion and industry by 
securing the fruits of those qualities in the tenure to the proprietors’ own 
benefit.” 

The question of the proprietary character of the landlords was hotly 
discussed in the eighties of the last century when the Bengal Tenancy 
• Villige ConainBia«, p. 71. 
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Legislation in derogation of many of the rights of the zamindar was 
hatched. The landholders of Bengal and Bihar submitted a memorial to 
the Secretary of State in the early eighties of the last century wherein 
they urged (1) that the zamindar was not a creation of the settlement 
but a survival from days long before the reign of Akbar. as shown by 
the fact that many of the oldest families can trace their origin to a period 
anterior to that reign and in some cases even anterior to the Maham- 
madan rule, (2) that the land tax paid by them was practically permanent 
and remained unchanged from the time of that illustrious monarch to 
the stormy days of Gossim Ally’s misrule, nearly a century and a half, 
(3) that the established principle of Moghul finance was that the rents 
belonged to the sovereign and the lands to the zamindar, (4) that the 
Emperors of Delhi used to purchase lands from the zamindars in recog« 
nition of their proprietary rights, (5) that the language of the charge 
formulated by the House of Commons against Wai^ren Hastings contained 
in express words the clearest and most solemn admission of such pro¬ 
prietary right, (6) that Hastings himself in his memoirs never denied its 
existence but sought to palliate his violation of it by a pretended anxiety 
for the welfare of the landlords themselves, (7) that the statute 24 Geo: 
III C 25‘Sec. 39 read in the light of the instructions issued by the Court 
of Directors assumed that the zamindars hadf proprietary rights in the 
soil, (8) that the despatch of that Court dated 2ist August 1788 declared 
that the zamindars had a hereditary tenure in their possessions, that 
many of them could trace back their rights to days coeval with the con¬ 
quest of Akbar and that the idea of this right had been repeatedly 
sanctioned in discussions in Parliament, in the decisions of courts, and 
in the practice of Government. 

This memorial was criticised by Mr. MacDonnell, Revenue Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal who ridiculed their case as made up of 
“ill-remembered fragments of history and ill-understood passages of law.” 
Mr. MacDonnell contended that the standpoint which stated that during 
the Moghul days the rents belonged to Sovereign and the land to the 
zamindars was fallacious inasmuch as “the authorities maintain that by 
“zamindars” in that context is meant the actual cultivators of the soil 
(arbab-i-zamin); the truth is, says the famous Hanifat lawyer Abu Maho¬ 
med Saraksi, that between the Sovereign and the rub-ul-araz who is 
properly cultivator, no one intervenes who is not a servant of the Sove¬ 
reign.” It Is true that the firman issued by the Emperor Alamgir con¬ 
tains the phrase, “arbab-i-zamin” but according to responsible authorities, 
the meaning of “arbab” which is plural of "rub” is lord or master and not 
cultivator. “Rub-ul-araz” is rendered by Professor Wilson as meaning 
proprietor or master of land. Sir John Shore and Harrington understand 
the terms in the sense taken by Professor Wilson and others. 

The facts and circumstances were eloquent in favour of the contention 
that the land belonged to the zamindars during the Moghul Government 
and Sir John Shore held that view on the following grounds: 
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(a) the policy of the Moghul Government conceded the right of 
private property and the language of the firman of Aurangzeb pointed 
to the proprietary character of the zamindarsi 

(b) the mode in which public sales for arrears of revenue were 
conducted, the forms which were gone through, the admitted need of the 
signature of the previous zamindar, the application of the sale^proceeds 
towards the payment of arrears—all point to the existence of the right of 
ownership in the zamindars, 

(c) that in the case of private sales of zamindaries the transfer was 
effected by the former zamindars, 

(d) that zamindaries were heritable and capable of devolution by rii^t 
of succession. 

The memorialists held that the Emperors of Delhi made purchases 
from the zamindars. Mr. MacDonnell asserts that “the document on the 
strength of which the statement is made postulates that the zamindar is 
a payor of revenue.” It is not true. If we turn to Harrington’s analysis, 
we find the question “Why did the king or Nazim purchase lands since 
he had the power to take them ?” The question is answered by two 
native gentlemen who, according to Sir John Shore, from their situation 
or knowledge, either possessed or had means of acquiring information. 
They say—“A zamindar is* a payer of revenue; by ancient usage the 
revenue belongs to the emperor and the soil to the zamindar, the emperor 
keeping in view the practice of former times considered the taking of 
land without paying for it as an act of oppression and in this persuasion 
they adopted the contrary method because it appeared to them founded 
in right.” 

Mr. Ma cDonnell quoting from the report of the Committee of Revenue 
in 1786 made out that their definition of zamindar as constructed from 
the terms of sanads or patents of investiture precluded the idea of owner* 
ship. The Court of Directors in their letter dated the 20th of August, 1788, 
condemned the character of that definition. It was a fact that many of 
zamindars at the time of the Permanent Settlement were the lineal des¬ 
cendants of those persons who possessed lands before and after the 
conquest of Bengal by the Emperor Akbar. Mr. Dundas, President of 
the Board of Control, was satisfied, according to Mr. Rouse, the Secretary 
to that Board, about the hereditary title of the zamindars. The Governor- 
General Mr, Hastings and Mr. Harwell maintained the same opinion. 
Sir Philip Francis observed—“The land is the hereditary property 
of the zamindar. He holds it by the law of the country on the 
tenurt* uf paying a certain contribution to Government". Mahommed 
Reza Khan in his work entitled “State of Bengal” remarked that (be 
Princes had* no immediate property in the lands. Sir Philip Franda 
writing in 1775 said: “It is material to observe that the late administration 
who cither dispossessed most of the zamindars of their management of 
the lauds or took no measures to restore them constantly describe them 
as the hereditary proprietors.” 
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Francis in his minute in 1776 observed: ‘The inheritable quality of 
the lands is alone sufficient to prove that they are the property of the 
zamindars, talukdars and others, to whom they have descended by a lonf 
course of inheritance—when the Moghuls conquered Bengal, there is no 
mention in any historical account that they dispossessed the zamindars 
of their lands, though it is frequently observed that when they voluntarily 
came in, they were received with marks of honour and that measures were 
used to gain and secure their attachment.” Sir John Shore records in a 
similar strain: “For my part, the further I have carried my enquiries, 
the more firmly I am convinced that the state in which wo received the 
rich provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa was a general state of here¬ 
ditary property, modified certainly according to the nature and customs 
of the Government which has prevailed there, but nevertheless existing 
with important benefit to the possessors according to the universal sense 
of the people; sanctioned by the constant practice of the native princes 
and established by immemorial usage from one end of the country to the 
other. I did imagine that this question had received its decision by the 
'common consent of all political parties in the kingdom; resulting from 
the minute examinations which had been made into the subject, at a 
period when correct local knowledge was attainable; and by the voice 
of several statutes passed by the two last Parliaments, in the year 1781 
and 1784, in which, amongst many salutary regulations, the zamindars 
and other landholders are distinguished from persons holding mere 
official nominations and marked as a class of men eminently entitled to 
the national protection.” 

Whatever the rights of the ante-settlement zamidars might have been, 
it is clear that the Regulations declared the zamindars actual pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. The issue is narrowed down to this: the one party 
puts upon the words, “the actual proprietors of the soil”, their full and 
ordinary meaning, and the other party maintains that the Government 
conveyed by the settlement simply a qualified ownership. We have seen 
that the zamindar before the settlement was an owner of land endowed 
with the power of sale and the right of inheritance. Moreover, there are 
passages in the Regulations from which inference is irresistible that the 
zamindars have been declared as owners of lands. The 6th article of the 
Proclamation of 1793 states that the proprietors of land will exert them¬ 
selves in the cultivation of their lands under the certainty that they will 
enjoy exclusively the fruits of their good management and industry: the 
preamble of the second Regulation of 1793 states that no power will then 
exist in the country by which the rights vested in the landholders by the 
Regulations can be infringed or the value of landed property affected and 
similar other passages go to prove the real intention of the Settlement 
The Court of Directors in their despatch of the 19th of September, 1792 
clearly stated that their object was to establish “real, permanent, valuable 
landed rights and to confer such rights upon the zamindars.” 

The confusion about the proprietary character of the Bengal landlords 
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that existed could be traced to the attempt to assimilate the complicated 
system found in Bengal with the simple principles of landlord and tenant 
in England. The English theorists were governed by such a confusion 
with the result they made desparaging remarks about the proprietary 
and hereditary character of the landlord. Harrington points out: ‘If by 
the terms “proprietor of land" and ‘ actual proprietor oHhe soil" be meant 
a landholder possessing the full rights of an English landlord or free¬ 
holder in fee simple, with equal liberty to dispose of all the lands forming 
part of his estate, as he may think most for his own advantage ; to oust 
his tenants on the termination of their respective leaseholds; and to 
advance their rents on the expiration of his leases at his discretion ; such 
a designation, it may be admitted, is not strictly and correctly applicable 
to n Bengal zamindar, who does not possess so unlimited a power over 
the khoodkast ryots and other descriptions of under-tenants possessing 
as well as himself certain rights and interests in the lands which consti¬ 
tute his zamindary." Colonel Wilks lifts the veil of confusion to a consi¬ 
derable extent when he says:—"In England a proprietor of land who 
farms it out to another is generally supposed to receive as rent a value 
equal to about one-third of the gross produce. This proportion will vary 
in different countries according to circumstances, but whatever it may be, 
the portion of it which remains after payment of the demands of the 
public may safely be described as the proprietor’s share of the produce 
of his own lands; that which remains to him after defraying all public 
taxes and all charges of management. Wherever we can find this share 
and the person entitled to receive it, him we may without the risk of error, 
consider as the proprietor, and, if the right has descended to him by fixed 
rules from his ancestors, as the hereditary proprietor." 

According to this definition, it is to be said that the zamindar of 
Bengal is an hereditary proprietor: “his zamindary descends to his legal 
heirs by fixed rules of inheritance. It is also transferable by sale, gift or 
bequest. And he is entitled to a certain share of the rent produce if it 
be taken out of his management." Those who hold that the peculiar 
tenure of a zamindar under the Mussalman government of Bengal partook 
more of the nature of an hereditary office with certain rights and privi¬ 
leges than of a proprietary estate in land, should remember that "if the 
zamindary be even an office, and such office give possession of land, 
which has by claim or custom descended from father to son or to colla¬ 
terals, with other circumstances incidental to property such as mortgage, 
alienation, bequest or adoption, it is in reality a landed inheritance." 

The changes in the position of the zamindar brought about by the 
Permanent Settlement are significant. The settlement declared the za- 
mindars as the proprietors of the soil. It reduced the Government inter- 
fereiico with the rights of the zamindars : the State resumed the functions 
whif‘h it had hitherto performed through the zamindars, but attempted 
no interference with the woik of assessment and realisation of rent paid 
by the cultivators. In fact, the ancient system of minute scrutiny and 
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supervision over Uie work of the zamindar was abandoned with the hope 
that Uie zamindars, left free, would look to the improvement of their 
zamindaries. 

In numberless places in the Cornwallis Code, the zamindars were 
styled as proprietors of the soil but, Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy 
contended that nothing particular was meant by the expression. To 
prove how illusory this proprietorship was from the first understood to 
be, Mr, O’Kinealiy cited a case decided in 1811 by the Sadder Dewany 
Adawlutt 

“I will now refer to a case decided in 1811, as a striking illustration 
confirming the opinion I hold in regard to the effect of the Permanent 
Settlement, and the limitations on the character of the proprietary right 
of the zamindars as established by it. In Beerbhoom there had existed 
from a {long time a Loha Mehal, or collections from the digging and 
smelting of iron within the estate, similar to the Nimak Mehal or salt 
revenue. The revenues of this mehal were, at the Permanent Settlement, 
kept separate from those arising out of cultivation. Subsequently the 
mehal was sold, and soon after a dispute arose as to the rights of the 
“proprietor" of the permanent settlement and the purchaser. The former 
declared that the rights to the mines and the places of manufacture 
followed the property in the land in which they lay; the latter that the 
proceeds of the mines formed one branch of revenue, that the zamindar 
had paid a distinct assessment on it, and that the right to the mines went 
with the sale of the mehal, not with the Permanent Settlement On inquiry 
it was ascertained that, according to the custom of the place, the Loha 
Mehal had been separately assessed. The Sudder Dewany held that the 
proprietor could not restrain the miner, who was entitled to work old 
mines, and open new ones according to established usage. 1 suppose 
nothing could bring out in stronger relief the difference between rights 
of property in England and India than this case. The common law of 
the land carved a perpetual mining lease out of the proprietary rights of 
a landowner as viewed from the standpoint of English Law." 

The case referred to is the case of Gooroopershad Bose versus 
Bisnooohurn Hajra, fully reported in Macnaghten’s Select Reports Voi. I, 
pp. 451-60, New Edition. There is no doubt that Mr. O’Eineally has 
misread the facts of the case. 

It appears, then, from Macnaghten’s report (l)that the zamindary 
of Beerbhoom, including the Loha Mehal, had been permanenlly settled 
with the Rajah of Beerbhoom; (2) that the profits of the Loha Mehal 
had been, all along, from a time long before the Permanent Settlement, 
kept separate in the Rajah’s private accounts from the general rents and 
profits of the zamindary, and that the assessment paid by him to Go¬ 
vernment on account of the Loha Mehal was likewise entered separately 
in the accounts of Government; (3) that the plaintiff became the pur¬ 
chaser of the whole Loha Mehal in 1799, and the defendant had purchased 
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a particular peraunnah in the zamindary in 1796; (4) that the former in 
hia plaint alleged that the "Loha Mehal had continued the property of 
the Rajah of Beerbhoom, till the year 1206, Bengal era, corresponding with 
the yearl 1799 A. D., when it was sold,” and that by hie purchase he “had 
acquired the whole of the former zamindar’s rights in the iron mines of 
his zamindary”; and (5) that the latter insisted that by bis previous 
purchase of the pergunnah he was entitled to so much of the profits of 
the Loha Mehal as were derived from the mines and manufactories within 
his pergunnah. It is clear that both parties claimed under the “proprietor” 
of the Permanent Settlement, and the only question was, what portion of 
his rights had passed to the plaintiff, and what portion to the defendant 
It'was found on the trial that the plaintiffs allegations were true, and 
that the deed of sale from the Rajah in favour of the defendant, although 
it particularised with great minuteness the rights and property conveyed 
to him, contained no mention of the mines, and manufactories in the land 
sold. The decree which was ultimately made by the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut was in favour of the plaintiff, who was declared entitled, according 
to the established usage, to the profits of the entire Loha Mehal, including 
those derived from the mines, and manufactories in the pergunnah pur> 
chased by the defendant, and also entitled to open new mines in that 
pergunnah on condition of making to the defendant “a full and liberal 
compensation for the value of any land which may be rendered unfit for 
cultivation.” 

The restrictions on the powers of the zamindars are to be found in 
Regulation VIII of 1793. Section 52 says that the zamindar is at liberty 
to let the remaining lands (that is, all the lands of the estate save the 
lands in the possession of dependent talookdars, istemrardars and mocur- 
rerydars) in any manner he may think proper subject to the prescribed 
restriction : firstly, if he elects to let his lands in farm, the farmer shall 
not bo authorised to collect rent from the ryots unless he is armed with 
an amilnamah; secondly, he shall consolidate all abwabs and mahtoot 
with the assul into one specific sum; thirdly, he shall not impose any 
new abwab or mahtoot; fourthly, he shall vary the pottah if the species 
of produce is changed for the remainder of the term, or for a longer 
period, if agreed on; fifthly, he shall specify the exact rent or rate of 
rent in the pottahs given to ryots; sixthly, he shall register the forms 
of these pottahs in the Zillah court; seventhly, he shall grant pottahs to 
ryots who may also demand pottahs from him; eighthly, he shall allow 
all existing leases to ryots to remain, until the period of their expiration, 
and as regards Khoodkhast ryots, he shall not cancel their pottahs 
unless within the last three years their rent has been reduced below the 
pergunnah rale; but he could cancel all pottahs procured by collusion. 
Under Regulation XLIV, 1793, the zamindar is prohibited from granting 
pottahs to any ryot for a term exceeding ten years. 

After the settlement, zamindar’s nankar, khamar and neej-jote lands 
were resumed and assessed, "unless held from before the accession to the 
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Dewany.” Waste lands included in the zamindary were not liable to asses* 
inent upon being brought into cultivation. Remissions of revenue were 
altogether stopped. Under Regulation XXII of 1793, landlords are to 
preserve the peace of the country : this was repealed as obsolete by Act 
XXIX of 1871. 

The general effect of the settlement was that the zamindar was de¬ 
tached from the Oovernment: naturally he lost some of his former pri¬ 
vileges and emoluments. The following from the pen of the Right Hon. 
T. Pemberton Leigh is illuminating : 

“Many of the greater zamindars, within their respective zamiiidaries, 
were entrusted with rights, which properly belonged to the Government 
They had authority to collect from the ryots a certain portion of the gross 
produce of the lands. They, in many cases, imposed tolls, and they in¬ 
creased their income by fees, perquisites, and similar exactions, not 
wholly unknown to more recent times and more civilised nations. On 
the other hand, they were bound to maintain peace and order, and admi¬ 
nister justice within their zamindaries and, for that purpose, they had to 
keep up Courts of Civil and Criminal Justice, to employ kazees, cannon- 
goes, and tannahdars, or a police force. But while as against the ryots 
and other inhabitants within their territories many of these potentates 
exercised almost regal authority, they were, as against the Government, 

little more than stewards or administrators.It was considered by 

the East India Company that the first step towards a better system of 
Government and the amelioration of the condition of their subjects, would 
be to convert the zamindars into landowners, and to fix a permanent 
annual jummah or assessment to the Government, according to the exist¬ 
ing value, so as to leave to land proprietors the benefit of ail subsequent 
improvements." Raja Lelanund Singh vs. The Bengal Government, 
6 Moore, pp, 108*110. 

The proprietary rights of the zamindars subject to certain hmit.tLions 
stand undisputed. There is one reservation in the Cornwallis Code which 
says : 

“It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people 
and more particularly those who from their situation are most lielpless, 
the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots and other cultivalor.s of the’ 
soil ; and no zamindar, independent talookdar or other actual proprietor 
of land shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay.” 

On the strength of this provision, the Legislature lias thought fit to 

cut down the rights of the zamindars. Tluis, much depends on the inter¬ 
pretation of this reservation. The interpretation of this reservation is to 
be governed by the preamble of Regulation II of 1793 which contains 
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these significant words; “No power will then exist in the coontry bj 
which the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations can be 
infringed or the value of landed property affected ” 

It IS to be noted that the power reserved by the Governor-General 
111 Conneil by Clause I, Section B. Regulation I of 1793 is expressly re¬ 
served on behalf of dependent talookdars and ryots and as against za- 
inindare hut “(here was no similar power reserved on behalf of the ryots 
as against the dependent talookdars. If it can be shown that the tenancy 
legislations of Bengal have given powers to the ryots to the detriment of 
the dependant talookdars—a position which can easily be proved—it can 
legitimately be said that they do not come within the plain meaning of 
the reservation. Moreover, the assurance given in the preamble of Regu¬ 
lation II is not to be whittled down. "It would be absurd to suppose that 
llio Governor-General in Council when ho declared the zainindars to be 
proprietors of the soil, m the same breath told them that he kept in re¬ 
serve a power, to be sprung upon ihem whenever he ehose by which 
proprietary rights or the value of their landed property could bo inter¬ 
fered with or affected, and nevertheless gave them distinctly to understand 
that they should not expect the remission of a single rupee in the assess- 
inent which was fixed at tcn-eleveiillis of the then existing value of their 
/ainindanes.'’ 
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Zemindars and Zemindari Administration 



By Dr. B. G. Law, m.a., b,l , i*h.d. 


T he paramount duty of a zemindar is to look to the interests of his 
tenants. He should not bo too exacting and oppressive It is 
essential that c.irdial relations should exist between a landlord and his 
tenants. A zemindar should look upon his tenants as his children. 


Such improvements as the establishment of free schools and chari¬ 
table dispensaries, the opening of khals, bhils and canals for irrigation 
and construction and maintenance of roads etc, must play a very cons¬ 



picuous part in the activities of a ze¬ 
mindar. In districts where the tenants 
depend mainly upon the production of 
jute and paddy, it is desirable that ze¬ 
mindars should spare no pain.s in 
inducing them to cultivate other kinds 
of crops, so that in case of unsatisfac¬ 
tory production of jute or rice, they 
may not find difficulty in getting money 
to pay rents and meet other necessary 
expenses. 

In Bengal it is often heard 
that the financial position of zemin¬ 
dars is deplorable. Why ? The reason 
seems to be that zemindars are exttu- 


vagant. They do not keep an eye on 
their income and expenditure, hence 
this state of affairs. Zemindars should improve their financial status so 
that they may be well honoured by their tenants as well a.s by the public. 


A zemindar must also know that it is his paramount duty to be abso¬ 
lutely loyal to Government, rendering all the assistance that he can. 
The observance of law and order must be a part of his creed, inasmuch 
as he cannot exist nor maintain his position in an atmosphere of 
indiscipline and confusion. 

Zemindars should realize the indispensable need of proper education 
to enable them to manage ©states without depending entirely upon 
their amlas and managera Sir P. 0. Ray in an article published in a 
Bengali monthly has done injustice to the zemindars of Bengal by 
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accusing them of indifference to education. So far from this bat^ 
undeniable that zemindars as a rule hold education in the •higHe^ regeid;. 
If the learned chemist cares to read the family history of aemm^ars 1 % ' 
Bengal, ho will see that his opinion is wrong. Many zemindars in BengaW 
as for example, the Sobhabazar family of Calcutta, the Burdwan, Nasbiputv 
Mymensingh, Tuiiirpur, Cassiinbazar, Susang and other families, to men¬ 
tion but a few, are votaries of learning. Their children are being given 
proper education. Learned men all over the world are much favoured 
by the wetillhy people and learning is much adored in every zemindar 
family. Several educational institutions have been established and are 
maintained by zemindars. Examples of this kind are not rare in Bengal. 

Many zemindars are iiow-a-days engaging themselves in commercial 
pursuits but 111 most cases it is heard that they are not doing well. They 
ought to show to the world that they have fine business acumen. Some 
liuve opened jute iniils, cotton mills, oil mills, etc., but they should see 
that their ousiness prospers, Indians like Europeans should give 
personal attention to their businesses in stead of depending mainly 
on thoir employees, however nearest and dearest they may be. 


FOR 

SILK GARAD 

INDIAN SILK KUTHI 

» O, COILEGE STREET, CALCOTTA. * 


Preservation of Manure 

AND 

Improvement of the Soil. 


By Anand Prasad Aorawal, b a., ll b. 


iiice the advent of the present political af;itation and the Unking of the 
agrarian problem with such agitation, the question is being very fre¬ 
quently asked as to how the present impasse is to be relaxed. The words 
^’co-operation”, “cordial relations”, “healthy feelings between zamiudars and 
tenants” and so on are being used by the highest to the lowest officer, by 
leaders of different shades of political opinion and by the zamindars and 

tenants themselves. From the first two 
classes, those words emanate as advice 
from the"exporienced and the far-sighted, 
whereas by the latter the same words are 
echoed as things, for which we should 
strive and achieve. On the other hand, 
the spirit of non-cooperation, with every¬ 
thing good or evil, is pervading the whole 
country, and any attempt to establish 
co-operation is meUwith disaster. 

In this atmosphere it is simply im¬ 
possible to satisfy the people and to 
improve their lot, unless some tangible 
steps are taken to restore confidence in 
and continue the respect for the zamin¬ 
dars, which the tenants had and still 
have. With this aim in view I had, 
through the pages of this journal, 
tried to suggest the immense possibilities 
of fruit cultivation. The same idea has 
now prompted me to again trespass on the journal and ventilate my 
opinion on another factor of agrarian problem, which not only impo¬ 
verishes the people, but also the soil, from the produce of which alone, the 
cultivators can hope to improve their conditions, 

A very large part of the manure that should go into the soil to 
increase its productiveness is used as fuel for cooking the food, for warm¬ 
ing the dwellings and other purposes, and every person who visits villages 
and sees the fields and houses of the cultivators, and who takes any in¬ 
terest or has any thought about the products of the soil, is at once struck 
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by thie most important, unprofitable and ruinous praotioe. The general 
practice prevalent in the villages is that the cow-dung is plastered in 
cakes on the walls of the houses to dry in the sUn, Sometimes it is kept- 
for the use of the householders ; sometimes it is sold in the town for the- 
use of people there. Prom east to west and from north to south this use 
of a very valuable manure is the general practice, and the mere fact that 
this is done is sufficient to condemn the existing state of affairs in rural 
area. 

It is not a question that admits of any doubt Every agricultural 
scientist, every agricultural chemist and every one interested in agri-^ 
culture would give the same answer, and he would say that every crop, 
which is grown in the soil contains materials which are taken out of 
the land, such as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc. These things aro 
essential to the growth of a plant, and after a crop has been repeated 
for a good many years the soil gets impoverished and good crops can no 
longer be obtained. And the only way to maintain the fertility of the 
soil is to restore to it as much as possible those substances which are 
taken away from it. 

Some nitrogen is introduced into the soil every year by the rains, 
but that is not enough to compensate for the amount taken out in the- 
crop. In some places in India, where lands are flooded by the over¬ 
flowing of the Ganges, the Brahmaputtra and many other rivers, the land 
is manured by nature. This insures the fertility of the soil, although it 
is quite possible that even on those lands the addition of manure of 
another kind may effect great benefit. But on those lands which are not 
annually enriched by the deposits of a flooding river, it is absolutely 
essential, if the fertility of the soil is to be maintained, that manure should 
be added to the land. 

In foreign countries, it is customary to supply nitrogen in some 
mineral form, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia obtained 
from gas works and coke ovens. Another most important mineral is 
potassium that is essential to the growth of the plant. The restoration 
of phosphoric acid to the sod is essential for every kind of agriculture. 

In India it is a common thing to grow green crops, which whilst 
green are plouglied in the field and supply the land with nitrogen. The- 
growing of leguminous plants restores nitrogen to the soil. A suitable 
crop is often sown, and when well-grown is ploughed into the land when, 
green ; this is effeelive, but causes the loss of that season. 

A great part of these are contained in the dung of tho cattle, cows, 
bulls, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, donkeys, mules and camels. This 
dung contains phosphates, potash and nitrates, humus and other things 
of great value and without those things the soil cannot give a good return 
of cultivation. 

In his book entitled "Intensive Farming in India”, Mr. John Kenny,, 
gives the result of manure on the production of grain, as shown by 
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experimonts at the Burdwan GoTernment.Farm. When the land was not 
manured the output of grain per acre was 1374 lbs. and of straw 2174 lbs. 
When 100 maunds of cowdung was applied, the amount of grain was in* 
creased*to 3556 lbs. and the straw to 4479 lbs. 

Dr. J. W. Leather, writing in the “Agricultural Ledger” .on Indian 
manure in 1897, says, “The conclusion which we may draw from these 
experiments (the increase in the harvests due to cattle manure) is that 
with an application of 6 tons per acre of cattle manure, there will be ob¬ 
tained an increase of some 300 to 400 lbs. of wheat per acre in the North- 
West Provinces or Bengal and at Nagpur from 200 to 300 lbs. 

In dealing with human excreta, preserved in the form of poudrette. 
Dr. Leather gives the following result of fifteen years’ trial.” 


No Manure.Average Grain 1083 lbs. per acre. 

Poudrette. Average Grain 1603 lbs. per acre. 


Mr. Ashburner, c. s. i, Revenue Collector is quoted to have said in 
a book called “The Indian Problem Solved” to the effect: “The present 
production does not amount to one quarter of what the land ought to 
produce. The want of proper manure is one thing, the ignorance of pro¬ 
per methods of cultivation is another. “Sir Bartle Prere giving evidence 
before a Select Committee in 1871 said, “No system of mineral manuring 
has been attempted in India. There is a great waste of manure in fuel 
owing to the want of fire-wood.” 

It is very easy to go on citing men of great eminence, who have 
declared that one of India's chief wants is manure for the soil, to maintain 
its fertility and to increase its productiveness. It is many years since 
scientists, chemists and agriculturists have pointed out that this burning 
of the manure as fuel was wrong and ruinous. But the ordinary answer 
is : “Oh ! it cannot be helped, there is no other supply of fuel for the poor 
people.” Yet this is not done everywhere in India, for 1 am told that 
this practice is not prevalent in Gujerat. In that part of India, there are 
plantations from which fuel can be cut for the use of the inhabitants and' 
which also provide shelter and food for the cattle. What can bo done in 
Gujerat can be done all over the rest of India. And since for a poor 
countryside which obtains in India, the only immediate source of manure- 
supply is the cowdung, it is necessary to supply the cultivators with wood 
or coal for their fuel requirements. 

It need not be understood that the Indian people are forced to burn 
cowdung for fuel because India is short of timber and short of coal. India 
has abundance of timber and abundance of coal. It is only because of 
the extreme poverty of the people and the indifference of those, whose 
chief aim ought to be to look after their interests, that there is any short¬ 
age of fuel, either wood or coal, in the huts of the people. 

Now the area of India is, ,roughly speaking, about forty times the 
size of England and Wales, it being 1,152,0004)00 acres and excluding the 
Native States, it is about 700.000.000 acres. There are about 88.000.000 
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acres of forests in British India, under Government control. Thei*fi is in 
addition a large area of forests which is not under Government control. 
When wo consider that the entire area of England and Wales is about 
47,000,000 acres and that the area of controlled forests in India is nearly 
twice as groat, we begin to realise the enormous extent of the Indian 
forests. These forests can supply 100,000,000 tons of wood every year, 
wood suitable for fuel, without in any way damaging them or reducing 
the production of timber suitable for building and timber work of all kinds. 

But the most important forests, situate as they are in the Himalayas, 
in Burma and on the Western Ghats, are not easily accessible for the 
supply of wood fuel and it would be necessary to make a good many new 
railways into these forests in order to get at the timber It would involve 
a considerable outlay of capital. But this outlay would be amply repaid, 
if there was an increase of the crops of say 20 per cent, because these 
crops arc worth approximately Rs. 10,000,000,000 and an'increase of 20 per 
cent would therefore be worth 2,000,000,000 rupees. Now a light railway 
might be made at a cost of something like Rs. 50,000 a mile, that is 2000 
miles for Rs. l.OOO.OOOflOO; that is to say, the outlay might be repaid twice 
over in one year. But if the increase in crops was only 5 per cent, that 
would pay 50 per cent on the coat of these railways, looking at the matter 
entirely as a national outlay and national benefit. 

There is, of course, another way of providing the fuel and that is to 
supply coal to all villages. Thero is plenty of coal in India and a demand 
for iinollier 20,000,000 tons a year could be fully met in the course of five 
years, ainl in every village where there is not sufficient supply of w'ood 
fuel, coal might be sent, so that there should bo no excuse for continuing 
the pi csent practice of burning manure. Doubtless, it would cost a great 
(leal lo convey the coal to some places a long distance from the mine, but 
even the great cost would be better than burning up the manure. 

But there are two great obstacles. Whether the fuel be supplied by 
means of wood brought from long distances by new railways, or by coal 
brought from long distances, also requiring new railways, it would be a 
long lime before all these new railways were made and the new coalmines 
developed. The other and by far the most important reason is that the 
Indian (lovernmont has no capital, and it could only get the money by 
borrowing. If would have no difficulty in borrowing, only it would have 
to raise the money to pay the interest on the loan by means of taxation, 
and since the people will not like to pay additional taxation, the Govern¬ 
ment would not like to make itself disagreeable in that way more than 
can bo helped. 

It might therefore cmsily be asked : “Is there no quicker and cheaper 
mode of providing the cultivator with his small wants in the shape of 
fuel V The question then arises: “What is the quantity required ?” We 
have to work this out on an approximate assumption. If we assume that 
on the average the cattle including cows, bulls, buffaloes, horses, mules, 
donkeys, pigs, sheep and goats are equivalent to as much as one ox per 
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hM^ ot tilo ftcrioolturtl populfttioa ftncl thftt ons oz wi& givo l§rds 
of djfy Bsanurd in a year, tiien for a family of five wo will haye about 8 
Una of dry manure. If one-half of that is burnt, about 4 tons of dry 
manure ia wasted. Then aasumlnff that dry wood is twice as good as dry 
manure and one ton of coal equals two tons of wood, we would require 
2 tons of dry wood or 1 ton of coal every year per family of agricultural 
population. The population engaged in agriculture is about 170,000,000 
in British India, and taking on the average each household consisting of 
8 persons, there are 34,000,000 households, which on the average require 
2 tons of dry wood or one ton of coal per annum. We may therefore 
assume that 68.000,000 tons of dry wood or 34,000,000 tons of coal are re¬ 
quired to supply the needs of the country in addition to the present 
supply.* 

If plantations were immediately begun in every district, in two or 
throe years' time there would be a sufficiency of wood grown on the spot, 
and save the cost of transport; and if at the same time a general system 
of afforestation was started and carried out with energy, there is no doubt 
that in a few years, Indian agriculture and Indian prosperity would be on 
the up-grade. 

Of course, the question immediately arises, as to how should the 
manure be saved from being burnt whilst the plantations were growing. 
Probably to supply all the cultivators with the fuel they require at once 
would cost about Rs. 200.000,000. There is another method as well. Instead 
of suppling the cultivators with fuel so that the land might be manured 
with cowdung, they might be supplied with artificial manure. From en¬ 
quiries made, I have been able to gather that sufficient artificial manure 
to supply lands whilst cowdung was being burnt, would require 
approximately £ 60,000,000 a year. This problem is also beset with two 
difficulties—the first being financial stringency and the other being the 
incapacity of the world to supply to India sufficient quantities of artificial 
manure at once, because other people would have to go short. 

But there is no reason, why a beginning should not be made imme¬ 
diately. And there are two agencies to begin it. The first is the Govern¬ 
ment If the Government should decide that it would undertake to increase 

the prosperity of Indian agriculture, they should at once issue instructions 
to the Forest Department and to the Offioers-in-charge of each district to 
to take in hand the plantation of sufficient trees, canes or other plants, 
which would supply fuel; and if the Government guaranteed the expense, 
there is no reason why a great deal of planting should not be done in a 
lew months and year by yoar the quantity would gradually increase so 
that after a few years there would be sufficient fuel grown in or near each 
loqality where it was required. - 

The other agency consists of zamindars and tenants. In almost all 
the zamindaries, there is a' certain portion of the land, which is uneulti- 
vable for agricultural purposes., It is also found that it is useless to invest 
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money to make such lands fit for agricultural purposes, for the investment 
is far in excess of the return expected. But such lands ace not wholly 
worthless. Some timber plants can very easily be grown in such lands, and 
therefore I suggest that the zamindars and tenants in compact areas 
should organize co-operative societies for the purposes of plantation. 
The zamindars should transfer such lands to these co-operative societies 
free of rent and the tenants be allowed to plant trees and water them. 
The plantation will neither bo the property of zamindars nor of the 
tenants, but will be the property of the co-operative society. The society 
will see that all the cultivators are supplied with fuel according to their 
needs, and for the service so rendered, the tenants will pay equitably the 
recurring expenses of the society. It will not be a profiteering concern, 
but will only be an agency to encourage plantation, to preserve the same 
and to distribute the fuel. 


If such societies are organized and the Forest Department extends 
its helping hand in the matter of selection of suitable plants etc., there is 
no reason why the idea may not be taken up earnestly and we may confi¬ 
dently look to the day, when cowdung will not be burned at all, but will 
be used for fertilising the soil and thus helping the tenants to produce 
more and the zamindars to realise their dues 'easily and without causing 
any hardship. 


I have dealt at length on the question of plantation in this article 
and have also suggested about the active participation of the Government. 
But it does not moan that if the Government cannot adopt the scheme, 
the zamindars should sit still and scratch their heads. They ought to 
come forward at once and try to improve the lot of the tenantry and that 
of themselves. H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, while replying to the address presented by the Benares District 
Zaminders Association very sagaciously remarked : 


*■ 1 hope to hold your own in that field, you have to give prac- 

ucal proof of your value to society. You have to show that the landlord 
no less than the cultivator is an essential factor in rural life. We are 
often 1 old that the growing standards of life among cultivators are such 
mat the soil cannot carry both the cultivator and the landlord, That is 
a somewhat crude Btaiement, which puts only one aspect of the problem* 
proseiitod in that crude form, tlien your most effective answer 
must be a proof tliat the landlord, by the aid he gives the cultivator, the 
F® niaiiilams with them, and the manner in which he assists him 

^ P equally with the cultivator a 

our agricultural economy. I am indicating a course 

an effort which many of you 
means, even if they have the inclination, to attempt, 

presei titifttf ® problem which will in the future 

present itself with ever increasing force to your class.” v 

lack of inclination and not of meins. would mean 



How to Improve Relations between 
Landlords and Tenants. 



SuRENDBA Nath Bhaya, 
GovL Pleader, Rajshahi. 


A t the present time it has indeed become a serious problem with 
zeminders and tenants, with zeminders particularly, to find* out 
ways and means to improve relations between the two. 

In the old days the relationship between them was very sweet, the 
tenants used to look upon the zeminders as their ifa, Bap and the 
zeminders also used to look upon the tenants as their children. When a 
zeminder happened to go to a village the tenants both males and females 
with their children would rush to the Katchary to have a glimpse of their 
Ma, Bap. The zeminders would listen to their wants and necessities 
and try their level best to remove the one and supply the other. Ram- 
chandra even went to the length of relinquishing his beloved wife Sita 
for the sake of his tenants. Those were the golden days of such relation- 
ship. 

Then came the period when the relationship became a purely mer¬ 
cenary one. The zeminders through their Tahsilders tried to squeeze 
out as much juice as they could from llio tenants in the shape of 
Abwabs and other illegal realisations. The tenants, as they were better 
off in those days, did not so much mind the Juhim that were exercised 
upon them by the zeminders or rather their agencies. At last came the- 
world wide agitation, the days of awakening and Bolshevik spirit and 
above all, chill penury. Zeminders* men continued their acts of oppres¬ 
sion as usual being blind to the change of situation owing to the change- 
of circumstances. The mischief-making agitators, such as Mollas and 
Moulvies taking advantage of the times, scattered over the country and 
made fiery speeches so as to estrange the feelings of the tenant.*’, exhorting 
them not to pay rent to the zeminders, nor to pay debts to the money¬ 
lenders. These exhortations the tenants easily swallowed, for they seemed 
palatable to them, without thinking about the after-effects of the same. 
Thus a gulf began to be created between the tenants and zeminders 
resulting in unlimited troubles and miseries to both and a feeling of 
reaction began to creep in the minds of both the sections. Then came in 
the communal tension and the mischi^-makers made and are making much 
usd of it to solidify the tension between the Hindu zeminders and money- 
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lenders and their Mahomedaa tenants and debtors. It is hifi^h time and 
bss become most imperative to serioiidr handle HbB pi*obleni and fiiid 
out practical ways and means to bring about the <dd happy relation^t^ 
between the zeminders and tenants and to cement such relationship. 

I have spent a good deal of my thought over this problem and the 
following ways and means have oocurred to me to work out a solution of 
the same: 

(a) The zeminders should make it a point to pay frequent visits to 
their zeminderies and mix with their tenants freely in order to have a heait 
to heart talk and exchange of feelings with them and try to disabuse 
the minds of the tenants of the evil effects of the misohief^making agitators. 

(b) The zeminders should try to establish schools and open dispen¬ 
saries either themselves or in co-operation with the District Boards and 
Local Boards in order to give facilities of education to the children of 
the tenants and for protection of their health. 

(c) The zeminders in co-operation with agricultural farms try to 
have demonstration areas in their Elakaa so that the tenants may get 
training in the production of improved crops with better seeds and in grow¬ 
ing varieties of crops and the use of different kinds of manures for their 
soils and the utility of insecticides. 

(d) The zeminders should take steps in co-operation with their 
tenants for the purpose of better irrigation and waterways in their tracts. 

(e) The zeminders in co-operation with the Union Boards should 
try tu improve the roads and paths in the rural areas and should take 
steps to prevent the tenants from using any adulterated food. 

(f) The zeminders should, in co-operation with the tenants, have a 
common pasture ground in each village and if possible a good breeding 
bull for a cluster of villages for the improvement of the cattle. 

(g) To ensure the co-operation of the tenants he should form a small 
committee in each village consisting of a few head tenants and hia 
Tahsilder or Naib, and himself taking the leading part, should consult it 
from time to time and try to give effect to its suggestion. 

(h) It is more important to find out how to improve the condition 
of the tenants i. e., how to improve the resources of their income.- To 
bring this about, I think, the best course would be to form a ZemindMU' 
Association in each Division with branch committees in each distoiot and 
aub-division, whose aim and object will be mainly to ensure a healthy mind 
•And body to the tenants and to improve their resources. Jute is the main 
crop in East Bengal and the abnormal fall in its price haa bean a 
-daath knell to the tenants and consequently to the zeminders. It shoald 
ba a primary thought of the Association how to improve the markHcd 
jute. The only industry for Jute in this country is the mauufaotura of 
gunny bags for which a limited quantity of jute ia neceeeary knd aa aoon 
aa the ijslH-owiiani can tem^ a Bto(& of the requhred quantityi toag 
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control the market and the growers are nowhere. To meet this, I believe, 
either the production of jute should be limited accordingly or some new 
industries should be opened for the use of raw jute and facilities should 
be found for the growers for export of jute to foreign countries. This is 
only possible if the Zeminders’ Associations take it up. In North Bengal, 
the cultivation of sugarcane is gradually looking up; if the tenants of 
East Bengal can grow Sugarcanes in their lands which are considered 
suitable for the same, then their condition, on account of the fall of price 
of jute, can be ameliorated. The Zeminders’ Associations can also take up 
the subjects, I have marked out for the zeminders, individually. In the 
Zeminders’ Associations they can take in a few head tenants of sufficient 
influence and respectibility as members to co-operato with them. In such 
Associations, the big questions of realisation of rents, transfer of tenancies, 
boundary disputes and such other subjects may be usefully discussed 
and solved. I beg to suggest another most important matter viz., instead 
of allowing the tenants to become a prey and victim of the professional 
money-lenders, if such Associations would start banks at suitable centres 
to give facilities to the tenants to get loans at a reasonably low rate of 
interest, it will be taking a real step towards the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the tenants. 

In conclusion, I beg to emphasise that if we can find out means and 
ways to improve effectively the conditions of both the zeminders and 
tenants then the improvement in the relationship between landlords and 
tenants will automatically take place. I do not venture to say that my 
suggestions are infallible but I place them before the landlords as well as 
tenants to serve as a nucleus for further discussions and developments. 
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Future of the Zamindars 

Heavy Odds placed against them. 

I3y L. N. Sarin, r. a. 

E nough has been said and written about the indefinite political future 
of the liandowninpr Community. Very frequently have their beat 
friends—f/ce Pioneer and the Land holder it' Journal tried to awaken them 
throusrh their leaders to the fact that unless the zamindars gird up 
their loins and prepare themselves for the coming political struggle they 
should not be surprised if they unconsciously fall into an abyss of politi¬ 
cal insignificance. And from political insignificance to political extinction 
is only a single step 

Sir Malcolm Hally. 

In the face of malignant opposition His Excellency Sir Malcolm 
Ilailoy- the champion of the right cause—has more than a dozen 
times accosted the landlords to organise themselves on a solid and 
firm basis in order to maintain their own in the new order of 
things. “Elsewhere a landed aristocracy has had to meet” said 
His Excellency w’hile addressing the Hritish Indian Association at 
Lucknow in 1028, “as you >Yill have to meet the impact of popular 
institutions. It has endeavoured to secure itself and often with success 
by making an effective entry into the field of politics. It has drilled 
its sons in public affairs, it has closed its own ranks in order to offer 
a united front to its opponents : it has seen the advantage of so managing 
its estates as to secure the political suiiport of the countryside of which 
by tradition it is the natural leader ; it has not spared itself in its efforts 
to secure its influence in the press. If I suggest to you that the natural 
line of prudtMico lies in following the same course then I should not be 
human if I did not add one word more. In the political world, it is of 
some importance to i lioo^e the right allies.” 

What they have done. 

Have the landlords taken any steps to control their own future and 
have they realised the gravity of the situation ? It would be untrue to 
say that they have done practically nothing to preserve their order by 
reorganising themselves on more scientific lines. They cannot rightly bo 
accused of Nero’s lethargic indifference to the burning Rome. The persis¬ 
tent counsels of their sincere friends and wellwishers have certainly 
stirred them up and one reads in the papers every now and then of their 
activities in the direction. Important meetings are held where sound and 
sensible resolutions are passed and wise policies discussed. While all 
who attend them eicpress their determination to fight for their rights and 
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privileges some of them do in actual practice display the zeal of the 
crusaders and bring the devotion of the missionaries to their task but 
mostly their activities are in the nature of “a marriage at the altar and 
divorce at the Church Door”'. 

Incapable of sustained efforts. 

Indian landlords as a rule are incapable of sustained efforts. They 
lack that persistency of purpose without which a decaying institution 
like that of theirs is bound to succumb before the rising tide of new ideas 
in which an army of the parasites—as they would certainly he called, 
though wrongly enough—shall have no place worthy of the name. The 
socialists—their arch-enemies—are slowly but surely gathering strength, 
and might with the passage of time get an upper hand in the delibera¬ 
tions of tlio Congress. Should this come to a pass and should the socia¬ 
lists succeed iu making a grip of the imagination of the masses.s by their 
false promises of economic regeneration, the landlordism would, ipso 
cease to exist and the community of the zamindars would bo wiped off 
as a class of exploiters from the Indian Society. Signs are not wanting 
that things are drifting that way and although the situation is still retriev¬ 
able the zamindars should know that each tomorrow would mean new 
strength to their opponents. A systematic propaganda against the pro¬ 
pertied classes is afoot and every possible effort is being made both 
overtly and secretly to over throw the existing order of things by 
exciting the masses into a mob rising. 

What should the Zamindars do. 

The landowning community if it is serious about its future should 
act and act decisively along the lines suggested by His Excellency Sir 
William Malcolm Hailey. Their task is certainly very difficult and cannot 
be accomplished without a certain amount of self-abnegation A reference 
to tradition will not do. Nor would artificial props take them very far. 
The notions of privilege, of superiority claimed for reasons of Blue-Blood 
were mediaeval conceptions and are now vehemently rejected before the 
rising wave of Democracy. Each group and class must justify itself as 
a living force by working for the betterment of the Society. What should 
then be their future task in order to meet the situation ‘c* The point has 
often been discussed in minute details and need not be dilated upon 
here. Enough for me to say that they should organise themselves into 
a solid phalanx of “Progressives", preserve the leadership of the country¬ 
side by working for the betterment of the ma.sses, and by ranging 
themselves on the side of constitutionalism fight all the forces of 
disruption and lawlessness that from time to time raise their liead.s iu the 
country. They should play a worthy part in the political life of the 
country not by subscribing to the views of the law-breakers but by 
allying themselves with those who believe in the ordered progress of 
the country. They should know that politics is only an amphitheatre 
to the dullard, but arms of Titans to the enterprising. 





To Make Agriculture Paying 








IJy Nityanarayan Banerjee, c. c. a. (Devon), 
M. R. Ag . s. (liOnd.), i*'. R. n. s. (Lond.) 


F OK the extraordinarily low prices of rice, wheat and jute and an 
economic distress of undue severity, our ag^riculturists are passing 
through a critical time and landlords, manufacturers and commercial 
men, in fact, all who are directly or indirectly connected with the ebb and 
tide of th«‘ir prosperity are suffering no less. 

Many arc bothering their heads over the perplexing question of 
unemployment, but I think if agricultural products can fetch better 

prices, the general trade will automatically 
improve and thereby accommodate a consider¬ 
able section of the present-day unemployed. 
This is no mere guess but a bare truth. 
Take, for example, the coal industry. When 
this industry was flourishing how many 
families had their livelihood solely from it! 
But now with a dull market most of the 
collieries have been forced to close down and 
even those which are desperately putting up 
a show of existence by ejecting smoke through 
the chimnies, have been compelled to carry 
Mr. Nityanaiayan Uanerjee. on the work with the minimum of establish¬ 
ment and other expenses and at the same 
turn* giving lowest possible salary to the employees, just to maintain their 
own existence. So 1 Hunk, w'ith the improvement of agricultural market 
the unemployment market is bound to be dull. 

But how IS this difficult and perplexing question to be solved ? 

\\e must remember that Bengal or for the matter of that India is not 
the only piovince or country to feel the inevitable effects of the low price of 
agricultural products. After 1880 the whole of Europe was flooded with 
cheap cereals, produced in the new lands of America and Australia. It 
was impossible for Europe to compete with the imported wheat. Denmark, 
and Holland which have practically no other source of wealth to fall back 
upon, were almost forced to starve for the unexpected low price of their 
agricultural products. Necessity is the mother of invention and here this 
proverb pioved once more to be true. Denmark and Holland, of whose 
agricultural success and wonderful co-operation we hear so much today, 
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laid the foundation-etone of their present day fame in those trouble¬ 
some years. Being unable to compete with the foreign cereals, these two 
countriee diverted their energy to a particular section of agriculture viz., 
dairy and poultry farming, which is surely more paying than selling raw 
products. And it is now India's turn to adopt this wise policy to make 
agriculture paying. 


India is mainly a land of small scale farming, and this system too 
is gradually being replaced by mechanisati^ and extensive large 
scale farming. In foreign countries, a single-man-farm is working with 
even 30,000 bighas of land with all modern machines, and in India, too, 
now-a-days educated and wealthy people have directed their attention 
and energy towards agriculture. It is evident that the poor small 
holders with their primitive implements and poor knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, will very soon be ousted by the wealthy educated agriculturists 
who work with machine and scientific knowledge of agriculture. So to 
me it seems that for the small holders the only way to live is to turn 
towards dairy and mixed farming. 


Now let me show how dairy can be made more paying than selling 
raw products e. g, rice, wheat or jute. 


In Bengal from one bigha of fairly good paddy land a farmer 
can have a nett profit of, say, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 at most, if he works himself. 
From the same bigha of land, let us see what can be earned by dairying. 

Now-a-days Napier grass is much advocated by the Government 
Agricultural Department as fodder crop and in reality it has proved its 
worth even in the red soil of Birbhum. According to the experiments 
done in the Government farm at Dacca, this fodder grass gives an 
yield of 650 [maunds per bigha per annum, and with greater care and 
due irrigation, even double the quantity. However, taking into account 
the lethargy of our peasants and their want of proper knowledge about the 
cultivation of this grass, we may safely take it for granted that 600 
maunds of Napier grass can be had per bigha with ordinary care 
from fairly good land. A full grown big size cow, yielding, say, 5 to 
7 seers of milk will consume daily 20 seers of fodder grass, which is a 
fair quantity 'for the upkeep of a cow. Thus a cow will consume 180 
maunds of grass a year ; so one bigha will maintain 3^ cows for the whole 
year, which will yield on an average 150 maunds of milk per year, taking 
an average of 5 seers per day per cow, which is not an absurd quantity 
and cows for business purpose must have that yield. Of course the dry 
period of the cows must be taken into consideration, but during that 
green fodder of W seers per day is not necessary for a cow; only the 
maintenance ration will do as the production ceases. However, to leave 
a safe margin we may calculate in this way : we take it for granted that 
the cows give full milk for one year and they all go dry for the next 
year, although this is far from the fact. So on an yield of 1,200 maunds 
of Napier (two. years’ yield) we can safely get 150 maunds of milk or with 
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600 maundB of grass, 76 maunds of milk, which will easily fetch a value of 
Rs. 800 (taking four rupees a maund). 

Now let us see the expenses. To have the said yield of grass, we 
have to manure the field according to Government Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment’s advice. The manure, which they recommend,oosts about Rs. 6 to 7 
per bigha and the rent of the land is. say, Rs. 2 per bigha. So if the farmer 
works himself, as we have supposed in the case of rice, on the whole he has 
to spend, say, Rs. 10 per bigha on which he is sure to get Rs. 290 as profit. 
Of course this amount is not the nett profit, as cows should be given some 
other foods too, viz., oilcake, kalai (peas), khiid (broken rice) etc, in addi¬ 
tion to fodder grass to maintain the heavy yield, but these foods may not 
be given during the dry period or may be reduced to half the quantity. 
Two annas per cow per day is a very liberal amount on this account, which 
comes to about Rs. 140 per year for the said cows to be maintained per 
bigha. This amount we are not dividing half and half as we have done 
in case of yield of milk. So a farmer can have a safe nett income of 
Rs. 150 per bigha in dairying and that even by selling raw milk and with¬ 
out converting it to curd, cheese or butter, which undoubtedly will fetch 
greater profit. 

Now arises the question of capital to buy the livestock. Our average 
small-holding of 15 bighas (?) even in this dull market can be 
valued at Rs. 750 and a cow yielding 5 to 7 seers of milk will cost at the 
most Rs. 70 to 80. So with 14 bighas of land 10 good cows can bo 
bought to give a nett profit of Rs. 450 per annum, whereas the said 15 
bighas will yield about Rs. 150 per annum if they are used in raising 
cereals or other agricultural crops. 

I have taken into account only one fodder crop, but there are others 
too viz., maize, juar etc., which are still heavier yielders than even Napier, 
Sudan, spear or any other grass. These are not perennial but can 
bo siloed and used throughout the year. The details of silo or cultivation 
of these crops are not within the scope of this article, as this is only to 
show what system of farming can make our agriculture paying. 

In the above calculations I have made liberal allowances to efface 
all shadows of doubt about the profit and I hope the actual income will 
bo much greater than shown here. 

This is not an utopia, not any idle imagination or unpracticable 
theory ; this is a fact, a bare fact proved to be true by Denmark and 
Holland. Only by their dairy and bacon industries these two small coun¬ 
tries of Europe have weathered all financial storms of the past and present 
In those years of industrialisation, these two lands, without any mineral 
resources, are still standing strong and financially much stronger than 
many of the countries of the world and this is only possible for their 
falling upon dairying and bacon and poultry farming, some of the indus¬ 
trialised forms of agriculture. So we are not going to run after any 
mad utopia. We have models before us. When two countries have 
gained, we may have nothing to lose. 




Hyderabad under the present Nizam 

Rt. Hon. Sir Sapru’s tribute to tihe ruler 


By Mrs. V. Balasubramanyam. 


I N the course of a remarkable address at Mr. Mahboob All’s Experiment* 
al Broadcasting Station the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who 
was in Hyderabad on some professional business, paid a glowing tribute 
to the ruler and said: “I am very pleased to note that the State of 
Hyderabad has tremendously improved with remarkable rapidity within 
25 or 30 years and no other country has made so much progress as you 
have done. I am sure that the whole of India will copy your example’”. 
The past twenty-three years of his administration have been indeed a 
period of unceasing activity, reform and progress in all directions. There 
is no department of administration which has not shared his quickening 
impulse whether it concerns the economic development of the state, edu* 
cation, co-operation or industry or the growth of local self-government. 
The record of progress in educational, social, economic and other spheres 
is such that His Exalted Highness may legitimately feel proud of it and 
one may unhesitatingly assert that the Hyderabad State is destined to 
make further remarkable progress under his rule. Well equipped with a 
liberal education and possessing an unbending sense of duty. His Exalted 
Highness has proved himself an ideaUruler—justice-loving, conscientious 
and sympathetic. He takes a very warm interest in the welfare of his 
subjects which has become an article of faith with him and this no doubt 
accounts for the great love and high esteem in which he is held by all of 
his subjects. It is a fact well known to all that many of the Indian Princes 
spend their time in foreign countries, indulging in frivolous amusements 
and squandering millions of the state money just to satisfy their whims 
and caprices. But the Nizam is guilty of no such vice. Except on very 
rare occasions, he never leaves the state. He lives among his subjects, 
enquires into their wants and studies his best to ensure their happiness 
and progress. 

Communal concord 

Another prominent factor worth mentioning about Hyderabad is that 
there is no communal discord, all the communities living in terms of per¬ 
fect friendship and amity and under his rule the state has been pursuing 
a career of uninterrupted development and progress. While a feeling of 
rivalry and jealousy exists between the various communities elsewhere, 
why is that communal bitterness absent in the Hyderabad state ? The 
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reason is not far to seek. His Exalted Highness rules impartially; he 
holds the scales of jastioe even and does not make fish ol one and flash 
of another. He has endeared himself to bis subjects by his passionate 
love and desire to prom ote their welfare irrespective of caste or creed 
and under his benevolent administration the people are very happy and 
contented. The Hindu-.Muslim problem does not exist for the simple 
reason that the state does not recognise the differences of religion or 
creed in making appointments to responsible posts. Every career is 
open to talents and there are no iron gates of forbidding dimensions. 
His Exalted Highness has consistently aimed at the absolute impartiality 
between the various communities and his government has exemplified his 
prtlicy by acting in a manner, which has won the encomiums of the most 
prejudiced as well as the most fanatical. 

Finances 

At the present moment when all the nations of the world are seriously 
suffering from economic depression it is Hyderabad and Hyderabad alone 
which is in a happy position to face the present economic depression with¬ 
out anxiety. It is particularly due to the financial policy of the state which 
is widely known as the departmentalisation of the finance. Sir Akbar 
Hydari’s management of the purse has bestowed prosperity on the people. 
The fiiianciul stability of the Hyderabad state is the envy of the world and 
in Sir Akbar’s own words we quote the policy pursued by the state : “The 
new policy lias, however, been justified by the experience of the last nine 
years. The Finance Department by the system of triennial contracts with 
spending departments has been enabled to take long views in the matter 
of state expenditure. On the basis of past experience the Finance De¬ 
partment has, at the beginning of each triennial period, been enabled to 
make a forecast of revenues normally likely to accrue during the forth¬ 
coming triennium. With this as a guide and in consultation with .the 
Ollier departments it has fixed the normal budget for departments for 
each year of iho triennial period. Under the system of departmentalisa¬ 
tion in force the various departments of Government have no reason to 
rush through cxpendilure before the close of the year to prevent »■ grant 
lapsing. They aro assured that whatever is not spent will be carried for 
next year of the contractual period. This makes for a well-thoughtknit^ 
pi'ogramnio of care and economy in the expenditure of the spending 
departments: it prevents that rush of expenditure often hurried and ill- 
considered at the end of the financial year which is a not infrequent 
occurrence in places where the system of grants lapsing at the close*©! 
the budgetary year obtains. This is in brief the system which Sir Akbar 
boldly introduoed.and has with the experience of ten years demonstrated to 
be remarkably successful. At a time when financial cataclysm has overtaken 
all nations of the world, it is no sniali credit to Hyderabad that, almost 
aloue of the countries of ithe world, it can present a prosperity budget 
that most surely be the admiration of the world, When ruthless 
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retrenohment is ths order of the day everywhere, Hyderabad is happily io 
a position to make provision for the gradual expansion of every scheme 
already in hand calculated to promote the material prosperity of its sub< 
jeots without imposing additional taxation. Had it not been for the finan¬ 
cial stability which Sir Akbar has bo laboriously built up, the various 
nation-building departments could not have made a fraction of the pro¬ 
gress which they have made and it was really a glorious tribute which 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam paid to Sir Akbar in issuing a special 
firman expressing his sincere opinion that Sir Akbar’s foresight and 
sagacity are valuable assets in the world of finance, but it is no more than 
a fitting compliment to one who is in reality the maker of Hyderabad and 
the pillar of its administration. 

Educational progress 

Hyderabad has maintained its remarkable lead in educational pro¬ 
gress. The Osmania University was inaugurated nearly 16 years ago 
and eminent gentlemen like Right Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore and others who have had opportunities to acquaint 
themselves at first band with its ideals and achievements have paid un¬ 
stinted admiration to this university. The imparting of education through 
the medium of an Indian vernacular rather than through a time-honoured 
foreign language makes the Osmania University unique among sister- 
universities in' India. The monumental achievements of the Osmania 
University owes its origin to Sir Akbar’s statesmanship and constructive 
genius and by founding it he has really laid the foundations of nationalism 
in India. The State may well congratulate itself on maintaining the only 
institution in India with a vernacular as its medium of instruction. The 
department of education is under the able and efficient control of Mr. 
Khan Fazl Mahomad Khan, Director of Public Instruction, who is princi¬ 
pally responsible for the present educational progress of the state. It is 
highly gratifying to note that under his kind care the department shows 
a record of rapid progress in all directions. It is also noteworthy to 
observe that the energetic Director of education is taking strenuous steps 
to formulate definite proposals for the improvement of school curriculum 
with ■ a view to adopt modern ideas and meet the present-day educational 
needs of the Hyderabad State. 

Industries 

The industries in the Hyderabad State are forging ahead. The State 
possesses many natural facilities which are being brought under success- 
exploitation by numerous schemes of industrial expansion. It is highly 
gratifying to note that the Government are pursuing a policy of liberally 
encouraging indigenous industries. The numerous openings which exist 
for the development of local industries have been apparent to Government 
and numerous steps are being taken by them to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of factories and the development of cottage industries wherever 
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opportunities exist As a striking proof of the interest evinced by the 
state in the promotion of cottage industries, the state sometime ago 
organised the Cottage Industries Institute, the opening ceremony of which 
was performed by His Exalted Highness the Nizam. This institution is 
designed to improve the cottage industries of the state, the most im¬ 
portant of which are handloom weaving, dyeing and printing. The main 
object of the Institute is to teach the weavers improved methods and new 
designs so as to enable them to hold their own against increasing com¬ 
petition, both inside and outside the state. The state is also very often 
organising agricultural and industrial demonstrations in the villages just 
to educate them in the manufacture of articles by means of new and im¬ 
proved appliances. The state is vitally interested in giving training to 
our young men in factories and institutes in India and it is noteworthy 
to observe that the industrial trust fund has already set apart a decent 
sum for this laudable object. The Government also propose to devote 
particular attention to the development of fruit culture, vegetable grow¬ 
ing, dairying, cattle breeding and has in mind the establishment of an 
institute of Agricultural Industries which should specially study and 
develop these industries and others such as agriculture, jam and pickle¬ 
making. 

Health and sanitation 

Considerable attention is being taken by the Hyderabad state to 
promote the health and sanitation of the public and the numerous steps 
taken by the state in this direction form a bright chapter of the record 
of numerous progressive measures adopted in recent years for the better¬ 
ment of the Hyderabad public. It is no exaggeration when I say that 
nowhere in India can be found better organisations for the prevention 
of malaria and plague than in our state or more care and expenditure 
devoted to water-supply, drainage and conservancy. Specially on account 
of the precautions taken by the Government the death-rate has appre¬ 
ciably gone down in recent years. It is really the boast of the state that 
it is provided with one of the best hospitals in India equipped with well- 
developed maternity section and special departments for eye, nose, ear 
throat and venereal diseases. The hospital is happily in a position to 
accommodate 400 in-patieiits. There is a large purdah hospital for women 
with nearly 120 beds and besides these there are 10 dispensaries in the 
city which are fully supplied with medicine and drugs. There is also a 
leper clinic for the use of purdah women as well as a well-organised 
Isolation hospital. Maternity homes are provided both in the Victoria 
Zenana Hospital for the purdah ladies and the Osmania Hospital for 
others. At the Osmania Hospital there is generally a large attendance 
of women at the anti-natal clinic where wholesome advice is given and 
at the former there are classes for dais who are imparted regular and 
special instructions. Hyderabad is taking long strides in the promotion 
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of its health and sanitation. It is in no way behind other advanced cities 
of India m this respect. 

Conolimon 

His Exalted Highness’s rule abounds with reforms too numerous 
to be chronicled in a short article. His originality of ideas and 
power of initiative are mainly responsible for many a new project of the 
most progressive nature. The huge irrigation works are a standing testi¬ 
mony to the ruler’s desire for the agricultural progress of the state and 
the betterment of the lot of the agriculturists. Thanks to the keen interest 
evinced by His Exalted Highness, Hyderabad has come to be rightly 
regarded as the model state in India and the various improvements 
effected by the ruler in all the departments amply illustrate the states¬ 
manship and the breadth of vision of the ruler. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJanta was a vision of Indian art and 
AJanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu¬ 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 




This Nasco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicacy 
of your judgment. 



National Soqi & Chomcal Works Ltd., Calcutta. 
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INDIAN INDIA 



BARODA 

Elaborate preparations are afoot in all parts of the State for the 
Diamond Jubilee of the rule of His Higness the Maharaja Gaekwar which 
will be celebrated next year. 

The United Press understands that funds collected for the purpose 
will only be utilised on works of public utility, because of His Highness’s 
particular aversion to useless and ostentatious display of luxury. Some 
suggest the formation of a Baroda University as a fitting memory of a 
ruler whose contribution to education, art, culture and oriental literature 
is well-known. 

* • * * • 

The Government of His Highness the Gaekwar have decided to carry 
out some amendments in the Vernacular Educational Code. The amend¬ 
ments relate to the management of the fund established by His Highness 
to further the intellectual advancement of the people, to enable the 
present and the future generations to procure the best books for reading, 
and also to encourage authors and publishers to publish useful books of 
knowledge through the vernaculars. 

They provide, among others, that the Translation Branch (which was 
organised about two decades ago as a special department in the state 
for rendering the best literature of the world into Gujarati and other 
vernaculars with a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs from His Highness’ privy 
purse) will be placed in charge of the Director of the Oriental Institute, 
working under the supervision of the Commissioner of Education, as the 
head of the department and the work carried on by a managing committee, 
presided over by the Commissioner of Education under the guidance of 
the General Translation Committee appointed by the Government from 
time to time. Special provision has been made for encouragement of the 
authors and publishers of the books under the series, who have also been 
authorised to print all subsequent editions without the necessity of ob¬ 
taining the permission of the Government for the purpose. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamaciiari has been granted three years’ extension 
of his term as Dewan of Baroda. 
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Allndinff to the recent appointment of the scions of certain nobles 
as staff officers, honorary A. D. O’s to Princes Azam Jah Bahadur and 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, H. E. H. the Nizam observed in the course of a 
dinner speech during his last birthday celebration, that in making these 
appointments he was prompted by what he considered his duty to give 
his attention to their future welfare and advancement and thus reward 
loyalty of their elders in the past to the State and its rulers in their time. 
He also wished thereby that 

“the promising youths mty become acquainted with the customs, usages of the court and 
palace, also with the etiquette observed in best society and that they should realise the important 
responsibilities that will be laid on tboir shoulders either now or in future, for the discharge 
whereof they must train their character now; so that by proving tlieir fitness, ttiey may show 
that the expectations lorined by their master in honouring them this way were not without Justi¬ 
fication.’’ 

The Nizam advised them that the highest qualities of man were 
gentility, nobility, consideration for others, love, self-respect, while loyalty 
to the State and their ruler was an indispensable trait. He cautioned 
them against not moving with the times which, he added, were changing 
rapidly. 

« * « « * 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has issued a firman through a 
Gazette Extraordinary containing assurances to his Hindu, Parsi, and 
Sikh subjects, who had presented addresses to wish him long life on the 
occasion of his birthday and to express their gratitude for the sympathy, 
toleration and security enjoyed by them in the free exercise of their 
religious duties. 

• • « * 

In view of the famine conditions which prevail in several districts 
of the Dominion as a result of the failure of the monsoon, II. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government have ordered the distribution of Rs. 1,50,000 as takavi 
loans among cultivators of the affected areas. It is reported that condi¬ 
tions are at their worst in Raichur. The Government intend starting 
relief work in the stricken districts. 

* * * * 

'The Nizam’s Government note with satisfaction that the benefits of 
the Agricultural Markets Act, which they introduced three years ago, are 
being widely appreciated by buyers and sellers in the State. The success 
of the measure may be largely traced to the fact that the Hyderabad 
Act, unlike similar Acts in British India, is applicable to agricultural pro¬ 
duce other than cotton. 

Various difficulties were at first encountered in the application of 
the Act to grains, but these difficulties have been mainly overcome. The 
Act has now been extended to four other places—Warrangal, Hingoli. 
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Aurangabad and Raichur. Marketing charges have been farther reduced 
at Nander, Umri and Latur and the halli sicca currency is making rapid 
progress in the area under the influence of the Sailu and the Jalna 
markets. 

• * • • • • 

A demonstration was given on the 26th October last at the Himayat- 
sagar Experimental Farm, at which the agricultural, horticultural poultry, 
livestock and dairy sections were well-represented. The visitors who 
included a large number of cultivators and students showed great interest 
in the demonstration. 

Tlie agricultural aection demouatrated the modem farm implementa, water-lifting derioea, 
fodder-outtera and other uaeful machinery as well aa their efficacy and uae. The method ot 
manufacturing compost by utilizing all kinds of farm waste such aa weeds, sweepings, etc., was 
demonstrated in the manure court where fertilizers which are in general demand, were also 
exhibited. Improrod atraina of paddy, wheat and castor and the method of developing aueh 
Strains by moana of charts and diagrams wore also shown. Bpeoimena of common insect pests 
were exhibited aa also the methods and appliances used for combating them. Horticultural tools 
were displayed and could be had on purchase while methods of grafting, budding, layering and 
pruning as well as of laying out gardens and planting fruit trees were demonstrated. Different 
breeds of poultry were shown aa well as their housing and feeding, the use ot incubators, and 
methods of roaring chiekens and preserving eggs. 

The cattle were kept for exhibition in clean sheds and methods employed to gat clean and 
wholesome milk were demonstrated. The usefulness of keeping milk records was also explained 
while, in the main dairy building, the pasteurizer, the cooler, the croam-separators, churns and 
the process of bottling, capping and ringing to ensure delivery of good quality milk, were also 
shown, 

• * • * 

In a recent session of the Hyderabad Legislative Council, Pandit 
Keshavrao's Bill for the validation of remarraige of Hindu widows was 
passed by 9 votes to 7. 


At a public meeting recently held at Bombay under the auspices 
of the Hyderabad State People’s Conference a resolution was passed asking 
the Hyderabad State to allow public meetings within its limits and estab¬ 
lish a legislative assembly on the Kashmir model. 

MYSORE 

The Mysore Government have accorded sanction to the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A. in India to open a Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Dodballapur in the buildings which the Government recently purchased 
from the ’’Heart of Indian Mission”. They have directed that the build¬ 
ings and lands at Dodballapur bo allowed to be used by the Y. M. C. A. 
for tiie purpose for a period of 10 years and have sanctioned a recurring 
maintenance grant of Rs. 4,000 per annum for a period of 6 years with 
effect from the current year 1934-35, subject to an equal amount being 
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paid by the Y. M. 0. A. They have also sanctioned a grant to meet 
the whole of the initial expenditure of Rs. 10,426. The Oovernment will 
pay the grant quarterly in advance. 

• * • • 

The Government have granted a sum of Rs. 76,000 for sinking wells 
in several districts in their budget for the year 1934-35. Under their 
scheme of allotment Bangalore gets Rs. 9,000 Kolar and Tumkur each 
Re. 8,000, Shimoga Rs. 7,000, Chitaldroog districts Rs. 16,000, Hassan 
Rs. 6.000 for new construction and Rs. 6,000 for completion of the unfinished 
wells in the district. 

• ' * • 

A joint memorandum has been sent up to the Government of India 
by the domiciled European Association, Trades Union and others, which 
protests vehemently against the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
station, Bangalore, to the State. It states that the tract having once been 
assigned for military purposes, a large civil population has grown with 
guarantees from the British Government and that the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment is not in its rights to claim the area for inclusion in the State. It 
states with no uncertain voice that Mysore, which was not enthusiastic 
about entering the Federation, acquiesced later on reconsideration of the 
advantages she might gain by way of retrocession and cancellation of 
the annual subsidy. With regard to the subsidy the memorandum en¬ 
tirely endorses the demand of the Durbar. 

The memorialists do not appear to have done justice to the local 
Government They can, as it has been urged, hardly claim that they have 
just grievances for the transfer of jurisdiction. The tract was not per¬ 
manently alienated or leased out like the Berars but was assigned for 
particular purposes and under special circumstances which are no longer 
existent It may also be recalled that only some time ago the Govern¬ 
ment assured the population of the station that the privileges and rights 
which they enjoy under the British administration would be continued 
in addition to their having a representation on the Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. 

• * • 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 4 lakhs towards capital expenditure and another sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for annual recurring expenditure for the improvement of the 
Indian dairy industry and animal husbandry. 

The grant will be utilised for the experimental creamery at Anand 
and for improving and expanding the Dairy Institute at Bangalore. 
Provision of better laboratories and research facilities at the Bangalore 
Institute will form part of the new scheme. 

* • • • 

A Bill to amend the Mysore Co-operative Societies Regulation has 
been introduced in the Dusserah session of the Representative Assembly 
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with the object of improving the working of land mortgage banka in the 
State. 

At present loans issued from a land mortgage bank are recovered 
in monthly instalments, extending over a period of 25 years. In the ^se 
of defaulters, loans are recovered by attaching their properties and bring¬ 
ing them to sale. The Government now seek to amend the regulations 
in such a way as to enable them to attach the standing (U'ops of default¬ 
ing debtors and bring them to sale without the intervention of courts. 
The mortgage deed would contain a clause empowering the bank to bring 
to sale the property of defaulters on its own authority. 

Another amendment aims at forcing a prior creditor to accept re¬ 
payment of a loan in monthly instalments. The Bill will also contain a 
clause, stating that no interest will be paid on principal advanced by prior 
creditors from the date on which a land mortgage bank issues a notice 
to piior creditors to present themselves at the bank. 

* • • 

Tho Mysore Government have started preliminary operations in 
connection with their long contemplated irrigation scheme in the Kakan- 
halli Taluk, one of the driest areas in the State. The project is known 
as the Maralwadi scheme and intended to bring a few thousands of acres 
under fruit cultivation. It will, when completed, cost about Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Arrangements are being made to make the irrigated area a beauty epot 
in the State. 

• • • • 

With a view to providing relief to the ryots in regard to the serious 
shortage of fodder consequent on the failure of the south invest monsoon, 
the Mysore Aricultural Department recommended to the ryots to start 
eulliv'iiion of Boli Jhoia (white cholum) on dry, wot and garden lands, the 
idea being that this being the season favourable for the sowing of this 
particular jhoia, in the event of there being good north-east rains, the 
crop will yield both heavy tonnage of fodder and considerable grain. 
Seeds Iiave been distributed all over the affected districts of Tumkur, 
Kolar, Bangalore and Mysore. It is gratifying to note that the ryots 
have enthusiastically adopted the idea of the Department and the response 
has been quite up to the expectations. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Travancore Retrenchment Committee which was appointed'at the 
instance of the two State legislatures after the last budget session, has 
found that the cost of Government establishment has risen daring the 
past 12 years from Rs. 62.46 lakhs to Rs. 91.06 lakhs and that “the proportion 
of the expenditure on establishment to the aggregate revenues and the 
total oxpendituro of the State stands at an unduly high figure and calls 
for reduction. The Committee, therefore, recommends a reduction varying 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent The saving estimated is Rs. 2,700^ 
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The Government have had under their consideration the report of 
the Public Service Recruitment Committee which had for its object the 
organization of the Services of the State with due regard to efficiency 
and equality of opportunities to all classes of His Highness's subjects to 
serve their country. This report was discussed by both Houses of Legis¬ 
lature. and heads of departments and offices have submitted, as directed, 
returns of men and women employed, both permanent and temporary, 
according to the communities to which they belonged. The Government 
now propose to appoint a special officer to conduct further investigation 
into the basis of communal proportions with a strict eye on the need of 
efficiency and furnish the Government with a detailed plan for the consti¬ 
tution of a Public Service Commission together with draft rules defining 
their duties and powers. 

• • • • 4 . 

Mr. S. Dogar Singh, F. 0. S., Head of the Ceramics Department, 
Benares Hindu University, who had been invited by the Travancore 
Government to submit a detailed scheme for developing washing China 
clay and porcelain industry in the State, has arrived at Trivandrum. 

* • * • « 

Mr. K. K. Pillai B. A., b. l.. Member, Sri Mulam Assembly, proposes 
to introduce in the Assembly a Bill providing for special marriage and 
succession on the lines of the Indian Special Marriage Act and a 
similar legislation in Cochin. The bill would validate marriages 
between persons who belong to different communities or castes and are 
bound by different rules of inheritance. It prescribes 25 and 18 as the 
ages of the bridegroom and the bride, respectively, for valid marriages, sets 
aside all rules of consanguinity as unnecessary and adopts a simple and 
convenient procedure for divorce. 

When a marriage is intended to be solemnized under this Regulation, 
one of the parties must give notice in writing to the Registrar before 
whom it is to be solemnized. The Registrar to whom such notice is given 
must be the Registrar of a district or taluq within which one at least of 
the parties to the marriage has resided for a month before such notice is 
given. 

The marriage will be solemnized not earlier than a month after the 
notice and not before disposal by the Registrar of specific objections 
which may bo raised to the marriage in the interim period. 

COCHIN 

' Considerable increase in both export and import trade of the Cochin 
Port was revealed in its annual report for the year ending June 1934. 
Imports rose from 480,586 tons to 009,004 tons and exports from 99,876 
tons to 1,149,890 tons during the year. The notable increases in imports 
were under rice and cement, and those in exports were under rubber, 
coir yarn products, coooanut oil, peppet, cashewnut and other hill products. 

14 
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PATIALA 

Speaking at the farewell banquet held in honour of Sir James 
Fitzpatrick, A. G. G.. Punjab States, and Lady Fitzpatrick, H. H, the 
Maharaja of Patiala said : 

**11 baa never been ny intention and X oan eay with aome confidenoe it has ool been the 
Intention of the (Treat majority ot Princes to withdraw from or modify the position they have 
adopted all along on the question of Federation.” 

Continuing the Maharaja said : 

* The position has been that they are prepared to enter Federal constitution If guarantees 
for their internal sovereignty which they consider essential for safeguarding their future are 
provided and If in the Government of the Federation they are given authority and influence 
proportionate to their political and historical Importance. Whether the proposal as they finally 
emerge from Joint Parliamentary Commlttoo will satisfy these conditions is a matter on which It 
is not possible to prophesy. 

"For myself, I assure you, I shall keep an open and aympathetic mind and study with care 
the proposals when they are officially placed before me for my oonsideration ” 

Sir James Fitzpatrick said in the course of his reply to the toast: 

“The Indian States are Justified in my opinion in requiring reasonable safeguards and Oo* 
vemment would be the last to desire to see an order which has always been loyal and devoted 
to the Crown weakened nr imperilled. If only the Princes can sink their differences and jealousies 
and work in wholedieartod co-operation for the good of their order and subjects and of Britirii 
India, Federation need have no terrors, and I welcome the good example set by this agency In 
forming undet the presidency of Your Highness a regional group oonferenoe to disouss matters 
of common concern and formulate a common policy.” 

« V « • * 

The Dusserah and the birthday of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala happening to coincide with the completion of twenty-five years of 
active administration of his State, the annual Durbar this year was invested 
with unusual importance. His Highness issued a proclamation in which 
were recalled tlie cordial relations that always subsisted between his house 
and the subjects, their loyalty to his throne and his own exertions for 
their welfare irrespective of caste, colour or creed. Titles and distinctions 
were conferred on a number of distinguished persons. 

MEWAR 

Mr. H. P. Bhatnagar of Shahdra, Delhi, Colonisation Agent to His 
Highness's Government, Mewar State, has issued a note inviting persons 
from abroad to selilo on the State on terms which appear to be very 
attractive and reasonable. Mewar enjoys a fairly regular rainfall and its 
climate is good and healthy. Its capital Udaipur is a very famous histo¬ 
rical place having picturesque scenery and mignificent buildings. It has 
the benefit of one Intermediate College, three high schools and one girls* 
school where free education is imparted. Intending settlers are informed 
that no crop can be grown as a paying proposition unless it is irrigated 
from a well or tank. As there is no ready-made irrigated land available,, 
the well or tanks must be made at the settler’s expense. Water for wells- 
is usually found within a depth of from 15 to 80 feet, and blasting of rook ia 
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generally necessary. In well-irrigated areas, provided sufficient manure ie 
used, the produce may run up to 15 maunds (Imperial) of cotton per acre and 
20 maunds of wheat or maize, or in favoured localities even more. Labour 
is very cheap and livestock can be purchased at moderate prices. 

The lands will be distributed by Mr. Bhatnagar on the following 
among other conditions: 

1. The lands are available to all Indians without price but no settler 
will be given more land than he and his family members can cultivate 
by their personal labour. 

2. The settler is given full perpetual proprietory rights to sell, to 
mortgage and to dispose of his holding as he desired. The settlor is alsa 
at liberty to lease out the land to local or outside men. No sale of land 
will be permitted until the settler has paid at least one year’s land revenue 
of it to the State, and has been in possession for at least one year. 

8. The terms of revenue payment are as follows 

(a) No revenue will be charged for the first five years. 

(b) Half rates will be charged for further five years after the free 
period. 

4. The rate of revenue is from annas two to annas eight Ghittori 
per bigha according to the soil and its productivity. 

5. The revenue is chargeable on the entire land, whether it is kept 
fallow or cultivated. 

6. Land for grazing cattle is available to meet requirements. 

7. The settler is at liberty to surrender aivy single field-number 
or his entire holding after paying up all the State dues. 

8. The settler or his agent will be bound to take up residence in his 
holding within six months from the date of allotment. 

9. The settler is at liberty to cut trees, from his land to clear it for 
cultivation. He can keep the wood for agricultural or domosllc require¬ 
ments and any surplus wood will be removed by the Stale, or if desired 
sold to the setlier. Trees planted by settlers will be their own property. 

10. The settler is at liberty to shoot wild animals within the limits 
of his field. 

11. Settlers will be subjects of the Udaipur (Mewar) State and governed 
by the State laws and regulations which are now in force or may be en¬ 
acted in the future. 

12. If the new settlers require any special police protection for their 
lives and property, the State will make the necessary arrangements. 

13. If the rent or any part of the rent of a holding or a substantial 

S ortion of it is utilized solely for the production of grass for sale, the 
tate reserves the right, if all other efforts to recover the arrears fail, to 
eject the occupier and resume possession of the holding. 

14. Those who visit the State with the object of securing land should 
bring proper permits with them from the agent. Facilities for conveyance 
on payment for the inspection of land, will be given by the State. 

BENARES 

Speaking at the banquet which was held in his honour by His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Benares, His Excellency Sir M.ilcolm Hailey, 
Governor of the United Provinces, offered felicitations to His Highness 
for his important decision to make an adoption and the success of the 
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measures he had adopted to restore order to the finanoee of his State. 
Excellency also dwelt on the future of the Indian States, throwing out at 
the same time some valuable hints to the Rulers: 

“There is much that well may baffle us when we attempt to envisage 
the future of India and not the least difficult future in that picture is the 
future of Indian States. Federation may give them their due shares ifi' 
the rosponsibility for the general management of India but there still 
remains the problem of their own internal evolution. It is common io 
expect that this will follow the direction of vesting increasing responsibi¬ 
lity in representative institutions. I have never been convinced in my 
own mind that this is the only or inevitable course of development. It 
has, of course, on its side all the momentum which it must derive from 
the grant of authority to popular institutions in British India. 

"Rut autocracy is a principle which is firmly seated in Indian States. 
Round it burn sacred fires of age-long tradition. Let me at least say 
this. If I might venture to advise my friends among Indian Rulers, the 
sum of my advice to them would be to give autocracy its full chance first. 
If we are to have rivalry between forms of constitutional development, 
let it enter the race at its best. It has not a fair chance if the strong light 
which is bound to beat on the Ruler himself brings him into criticism 
which would not be directed against those who are charged with the 
administration of the neighbouring province ; it has not a fair chance if 
his subjects can feel that in any respect their interests obtain less consi¬ 
deration than they would have across the border. 

"Autocracy informed by wisdom, exercised in moderation and vitalized 
by the spirit of service to the interests of the subject may well prove that 
It can make an appeal in India as strong as that of representative and 
responsible institutions.” 


NAWANAGAR 

Experiments that were undertaken by the State Department of Agri¬ 
culture for the past four years in a new (African) variety of Bajra have 
yielded exceptionally good results. The average size of the ear-heada of 
the new crop grown this year at the experimental farm was 86 inches, 
the longest being 74 inches. The yield was also very heavy on the 200 
bighas of land that have been devoted under this variety. Attempts were 
mado to multiply the seed quantity for adequate distribution among the 
cultivators of the State. 

About one-third of the cultivated area (roughly 900,000 acres) in Nawa- 
nagar is under Bajra. A large supply of the seed of the new variety is 
now available—free of charges under orders of His Highness the Jamsaheb. 
It is expected that the new variety will be grown next year in about 80^000 
bighas, yielding a bumper crop. The aim of the Department is to intro¬ 
duce thia variety all over Kathiawar and Gujerat 
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REWA 

The newly oonstituted State Council signalised its first session by 
unanimously passing a resolution recommending the establishment of a 
technical college in Rewa and by sanctioning an annual grant of Rs. 3,000 
for repairs to the Saraswati Sadan Library. 

. Among the bills that were discussed by it before adjourning sine die 
-were those for the restriction of marriage dowries, regulation of labour, 
amendments to the Gambling Act and prohibition of the slaughter of milch 
animals. 


JHABUA 

His Highness Raja Udai Singh having agreed to divest himself of 
the responsibility for administering the Jhabua State and not to enter 
it in future, the Government have accepted his suggestion that the ad¬ 
ministration should, under the guidance of the political authorities, be 
entrusted to a council of which Maharaj Dalip Singhji of Khawasa should 
be president and Rai Sahib Ram Narain Mulla, vice-president, who will 
be in charge of some of the most important departments of the State. 
There will also be a judicial member of the council. 

The above arangements were formally announced by Mr. K. S. Fitze, 
Political Agent, Malwa, at a Durbar held at Jhabua, and attended by all 
the Umraos and prominent subjects. 

MANDl 

Speaking at the State banquet held recently at Mandi, His Excellency 
the Viceroy congratulated the Raja of Mandi on the successful results of 
the educational, medical, social and municipal reforms inaugurated by 
him among a primitive and hilly population “still largely outside the 
march of time.” He extolled the part played by the Mandi Durbar in 
the inception and successful completion of the Hydro-electric scheme 
whereby the waters of the Uhl river have been harnessed to supply power 
and light to Mandi and the Punjab. On the question of Federation His 
Excellency observed: 

“In the Federal plan.the ideal solution has been found for meeting 

the needs and aspirations of a united India, British and Indian, in which 
the Indian States must have an important part to play, a weighty contri¬ 
bution to make.” 


THE VICEROY’S STATUE 

. . The leading Princes of India have decided to erect a statue of His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon in New Delhi, “as a token of their tribute to 
his personal friendship” with them and to perpetuate the memory of his 
long and distinguished connection with India and Indian States. The 
list of donations stands as follows: Rs. 5,000 each from the Nawabs of 
Bhawalpur, Bhopal, Rampur. Jaora, and Junagadh, the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad and the Maharajas of Baroda, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Mysore, 
Nawanagar, Patiala, Travanoore, Udaipur, Benares, Bikaner, Cochin, 
Gwalior, Indore and Jaipur: Rs. 2,000 from the Maharaja of Kotah. 
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Zamindars: Their Present Position 

( Continued from June issue ) 


By Krishna Kishore Das, b. a. 

^HE first thing to be dono is to create a really live institution through 
which the zamindars of Bengal can express their opinions. To do 
BO tt will be necessary for them in the first instance to sink all their 
differences and to select one of their number to be their actual working 
head. In founding organisations, of course, it is necessary that rn their 
beginnings there should be some amount, if not a good amount, of auto¬ 
cracy. To compare very little with very great things, the nations of Europe 
that are changing their constitutions have all been obliged to submit to 
the orders of a Dictator. Spain, Germany, Italy, Austria, Prussia and 
Turkey, to mention only the most prominent, are examples of this. The 
‘Dictator* zamindar will have to combine with his autocratic attitude towards 
his fellow zamindars a democratic attitude towards the other classes, with 
whom he is brought into contact. That is to say, he must be prepared 
to learn from them the arts of attracting attention and employ them to 
the fullest advantage. He should put aside the natural and inherited dislike 
of advertisement. He must remember that “Sweet are the uses of 
Advertisement** and be prepared to put himself side by side with 
politicians who profit by these methods. That is the practical side of 
propaganda and propaganda there must be. 

The next question that arises is propaganda of what. The zamindar 
must show that he is just as much, if not more, a representative of (to use 
the phrase that is rarely absent from any political document) the Dumb 
Millions. He must show that it is to his interest that they being his 
tenants and thereby naturally looking to him for protection should bo 
protected and benefited by any change of constitution. He should 
further show that he is the best judge of their needs and desires and 
that he is far apart from city-bred politicians whose ideal, for whether it be 
good or otherwise, is to get power into their hands to control the destiniea 
of the country. People are apt to attach too little importance to tiha 
difference between Government and administration. What, after all. is the 
use of Self-Government if it connotes faulty and disastrous administra* 
tion ? This neither the Swarajists nor the Terrorists, I am afraid, can 
comprehend. Plans for eoiistitution and fiery disruesions are all very 
well. But to take over the Government from a foreign power into one*a 
own handa ia a consummation devoutly to be wished. But before suoh 
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power if taken Ofer it if neoesaary to know how to wield it This ia where 
the zamindara ha?e their opportunity. By careful adminiatration of 
their eatatea they can ahow that there are Indians who are capable of 
administering things greater than their estates, viz ; their province or 
country. In stead of quarrelling amongst themselves for mere trifles they 
should drown their differences and try to be social, humane beings. They 
should remember that they are scoffed at by other nations for their 
inhuman luxuries and try their utmost to remove from their brow that 
stigma—that like Gain’s mark is goading them on to destruction. 

Every nation that has been changing its constitution has been seeking 
to convert privately owned possessions into public property that is to say 
to nationalize the land, industries and everything else. Should such a 
scheme ever be possible (which, 1 hope, will never be) zamuidars will, of 
course, have to bow to the inevitable and then the question of the position 
of zamindars will be merely academia Wordsworth in some of his least 
poetical but perhaps most inspired lines writes as follows : 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should take who has the power 
And he should who can.” 

which sums up perhaps the whole principle of international and domestic 
politics. Indeed, if it comes to this that zamindars see that it is for the 
benefit of their country that their lands should be taken from them and 
converted into public property—as is usually the case in England owing to 
the heavy death duties, who will deny that as patriotic citizens they will 
but acquiesce in such a state of affairs. But is it going to be for the 
good of India that such a policy should be adopted ? At present without 
any shade of doubt the zamindars must vehemently answer—No. A system 
that has prevailed in India through all these years is not to be lightly 
set aside, by theories not yet proved to be correct, by practice or by politi* 
cians who, steeped in the literature of Communism, have not the faintest 
idea how to solve the Communal problem. 

But adieu to this unpleasant topic ! Now to come back to our original 
theme, viz. what should the zamindars do at this present juncture. The 
answer seems to be fairly simple. First, they should prove by the way 
their estates are administered that they are the real guardians and 
repfesentatives of a vast number of people whom politicians are not in 
touch with and of whose hopes and fears politicians are deplorably 
ignorant Secondly, they should show that they are interested also in the 
political development of their country and are as eager as any one else for 
Indianization of the administration of the Und of their forefathers ; and 
lastly, that they are foremost in looking to a future for India thal shall 
provide for it a life on what is called the most modern lines without a too 
rude breaking away from the traditions of the past. 


My Annual Tiger-shooting Excursion, 

February, 1927. 



By Raja Kihtyakand Sisha Bahadur of Banaili. 

W HEN a young shikari goes out to shoot in a dense kathal jungle 
in Nopal, he sometimes finds himself terribly preplexed. For the 
dense and high-towering woods with fanciful garlands of strange and 
strong creepers swinging down from their tops to the dangerous bushy 
undergrowths below, the favourite resorts of tigers and leopards, make 
it extremely perilous to shoot even from over the backs of trained ele¬ 
phants. li is not uncommon in such places for the untrained elephants 
to get suddenly frightened at the sight some wild animal concealed 
bein'uth some undergrowth, and, in their mad stampede for safety, en¬ 
danger the lives of the shikaris on them. A shikari wh.o has to shoot in 
such a place has to be very cautious, otherwise he and his men may have 
to dangle from branches of trees or swing about in the air caught in the 
strong arms of forest creepers. My men had an experience like this in 
the February of 1927, while 1 was shooting in a jungle of Nepal near Baba 
Bunkhaiidi Nath’s Dhuni, with the kind permission of H. H. the late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsei* Jung Bahadur Rana, the Prime Minister 
of Nopal. 

The facts are as follows. I was one day beating the Dhuni Nullah in 
the company of my shikaris in search of a tiger. The Nullah runs from 
north to south in the midst of a dense kaihal wood, and at one point 
sharply separates into two channels leaving a green islet in the middle, 
and thence after a course of 100 yards to the south, the separated channels 
meet again in a single Nullah, which, as it traces its course down and down, 
is finally lost in the dense jungles. 

It was while we were beating the Nullah that we stjddenly came across 
the pug- marks of a fairly big tiger on the west bank of the Nullah just 
where its two branches separate. It immediately struck me that the tiger 
must be somewhere near, perhaps cooling itself beneath the green under 
growths that covered the islet. I, consequently, ordered a beat of the islet, 
but the place was very difficult as ford was practically impossible. The 
Nullah was only five feet broad, but was deep with shaky mud at the bottom, 
preventing passage to the islet Quickly realising my difficulty, I ordered 
fu * V , 1 ™? tuskers to uproot two trees and put them slantwise over 

2*i! ^ * light-weight elephant to go over and beat the islet 

The beat began from south to north. I stood on the western bank of 
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th6 Nullfth just Et th 0 point wharo its two channels separate, and a young 
flhikari of mine, Kadam Lai Biswas, kept guard on the eastern bank to pre¬ 
vent the tiger’s escape. * After a few minutes of the commencing of the 
b4at, ray shikari on the east saw something slowly and cautiously moving 
towards me and he motioned to me to be ready. My rifle was immediately 
ready for action ; and as soon as the tiger came within my sight, I took 
sharp aim and fired. The bullet went out with a terrific bang and the 
tiger disappeared in a flash. I ordered my men on light elephants to 
make a search of the wounded game, but no trace could be found. This 

made me sorely dejected. 
At last I ordered my men 
to beat the islet again, this 
time from north to south, 
luul liad my elephant 
ijuickly shifted to the 
southern junction of the 
iwo sopai-iited branches of 
I lie Nullah—and my .sliikan, 
who kept sf(*ady watch 
Iroin thf* eastern bank, also 
followed suit. As sion as 
we look up our new posi¬ 
tions, the beat began. The 
heating elophanls made a 
vigorous searching move 
all over the islet, but all to 
no purpose. Then 1 hecarno 
much disappointed and 
ordered the party lo return 
to camp. Hardly had wo 
gone a few paces when one 
of our out-sider elephants 
suddenly got frightened 
and began to trumpet 
excitedly, running hither and thither. This alarmed the other elephants too 
and they also began to roar and run confusedly. The .situation became 
dangerous and we all had to hold tightly the ropes of our elephant pads 
to save ourselves from fall. In the terrible confusion that followed, a 
swinging creeper suddenly fastened itself round the neck of our Sawar 
Jainath Singh, and as the elephant he was riding on did not stop, he 
frenziedly caught hold of a dangling tree-branch and began to swing in 
the air. With one hand he quickly disentangled the creeper that had 
twisted itself round his neck and then let go the branch lie was holding 
with the other hand, dropping down to the ground with a thud. As he 
was descending, he caught sight of a tiger couched underneath a neigh¬ 
bouring bush, and began to cry piteously like a frightened child, calling 
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tor help. I hastened up to him with some of ms wieotod ehil^ris who 
were seated on my Peorhi elephants. These elephants, being trained 
shikaris, Iiad steadied as soon as the first excitement was over. We helped 
the Sawar upto one of these, but he could not give out the reason of his 
sudden fright as he was out of breath. He could only raise his trembling 
hand in the direction of the bush under which he had seen a tiger. We 
immediately moved towards the bush, and, to our great surprise and joy, 
found a tiger there. But it was not alive. One closer inspection, it turned 
out to be the tiger I had shot 

What seemed to be coming to us with tragic force only a few minutes 
before, turned out to be a comedy in the end. The Sawar’s life was saved. 
Some other shikaris too had fallen from their pads, but all of them wore 
unhurt And for all our trials and tribulations, we got our lost tiger. 
We returned to our camp wilh delighted hearts, and on inspection found 
that my liullot had penetrated the front left shoulder of the animal 

This was my fourth record tiger, very noble and robust in appearance. 
It was over 12 feet 6 inches in length Up to this I have shot 1011 in all. 

The poor Sawar has passed away full of years only a few months ago— 
but all the other shikaris who figured in that fearfully interesting shoot 
are still alive, and love to recall very often the unforgettable incidents 
of the day with a thrill of fear and excitement. 


HIGH CLASS POPULAR HOTEL 

GREAT INDIAN 

CATKRS TO ALL TASTES ARRANGEMENTS UP TO DATE 



Daily diarges— 

9/8, 5/12, 4/-, 2 8. 

Monthly charges— 

228/-, 138/-, 96/-, 60/-. 

We—COSMOSTTLE. 
PAomp—'JCT l B. B. 

Special Concession 
for Students 

36, .ChlUanmJan Avenue, 
CALCUTTA 


Only Lod|in| and Private Kitchen available. 



Law and Legislation 




C. P. MONEYLENDERS- ACT 

The C. P. Moneylenders’ Aet, which was passed at tlie liisl; session of 
the provincial Lefjislative Council has received the assent of the Covernor- 
General and come into force from the third week of October 

The Act is intended to regulate moneylonding transactions in the 
Central Provinces and makes it compulsory for every moneylender to 
furnish each debtor every year with a statement of accounts signed by the 
moneylender or his agent, and empowers the courts to penalise those who 
do not comply with the provisions of the Act by disallowing the whole or 
any portion of the interest found due and also costs. 

The Acf further directs that in future no Court shall decree on account 
of areas of interest a sum greater than the principal of the loan. 

U. P. USURIOUS LOANS BILL 

The U. P. Legislative Council has passed the Usurious Loans (Amend¬ 
ing) Hill, which was the first item on its agenda in the November session. 
It is also the first of the relief Bills to find a place on the statute book, the 
other bills standing on the order paper are the Encumbered Estates Bill, 
the Temporary Regulation of Executions Bill, the Jiegulation of Sales 
Bill and the Agriculturists’ Relief Bill. 

There has been an important official amendment to the Bill, which 
provides that any interest will be considered excessive if, in the case of 
loans secured on first mortgage, the rate of interest exceeds 12 per cent 
per annuni, or if the interval between rests is less than six months. An 
amendiiient designed to remove the doubt given rise to by the ruling of 
certain iiourls regarding the applicabilily of the bill to past transactions 
\Yas also incorporated in tliu Bill. 

BILL AMENDING MADRAS E. L. ACT 

Mr. M. G. Palnaik, M. L. c., has secured the previous sanction ot the 
Governor-General for his Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 
with a view to providing for reduction of rent in the estates in proportion to 
the fall in prices. 

An occupancy ryot paying money rent may, under the amondnumt, file an iiiiidicatiori, 
before the Collector for reduction of rent payable by him on the ground that arerage local prtcea of 
itaple food oropa in the taluk or santindari divsion are lower by not leas than 10 per cent tlian the 
•vwage figures or prioea on the bajtis of whieb rent in regard to such land was fixed under Section 
40 or under Chapter XI of the Act or otherwise. The reduoed rent shall bear to tlie rent so fixed tlie 
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anme proportion aa the average prioes during the Faall lor which the applieatisit ia made, bear to 
the average prioes on the basis of which the rent had been prefriouslT fixed. The application should 
he made during the Fael! or within six months after the Fasll for which the rent sought to be 
reduced is due or payable. 

On the making of such an application, the Oolleotor shall, after such enquiry as may be pres- 
rribod, determine the amount, if any, by which the rent shall bo reduced. His order will be final 
subjeot to the result of an appeal to the Diatrict Collector to bo preferred within 30 days of the date 
of the Collectoris order and will hold good until the rent so reduced is modified on an application 
by the ryot or the landholder who shall he at liberty to apply for enhancemont of the rent so 
reduced on the ground of rise in prices in Bubsequent Faslis up to the rent originally fixed under 
Rcction 40 of Chapter XI of the Act or otherwise. 

BUNDELKHAND LAND ALIENATION (AMENDING) BILL 

TIh^ TT. V. (lovernmeiit propose further to amend the Bundelkhand 
hand AlMMiatioii A<!t willi tho intont of restricting the powers of the 
propiKMots 111 re^fani to Krantiiitf leases under see. 11 (1) and usufructuary 
rnorifiayrs under sec. (i (a), liy providing in these sections that the previous 
approval of ilie (’’-ollcctor must he obtained to a lease or moriffajit* iirofiosod 
under iln'se .s(>etions 

The reasons for tlie amc'miment are slated as follows . 

A vi'poiii Hijjrii Oomt iiiliii)'PiiablPS a dccrcp-lioldcr of a decree in cases under the 

lliindelitliaiid I.iiiid Alienation Act to obtain a long Ina'.eof the ludemeiit-debror’s property froin a 
eivil eoiiit III! Ilie aioiiiid Hint there Is iiolhing to prevent a eivil eourl Ironi e>ceentirig a deeiee liy 
(loiiig iinitlimi' wliieli llii‘dceensed debtoi I'ould hiiiiself have done , us for instance, by gniiilinK a 
lease in iiecoiiliiiice wiili seetion II ol the Act As the civil I'ourts cannot or do not csaleulate the 
ptofils ol land so euiTcetly ns the Oolleetur does, the result of tlie ruling is that leases are gi^'cn 
freinieiitly fur many more years than the Collector would have allowed li the execution of thn 
ib'eiees had been r* let red to him 


SHORT TERM SENTENCES 

In mvicwinir the annual report on the Administration of Jails in the 
Norih Wi'si Frontier rrovince, for the year 19311-34, the (xovernor in Council 
ohservfd ■ 

“III the past Oovorninent have frequently drawn the attention of the magistracy to the un¬ 
desirability of hbort term sentences and the Governor in Council notes with regret that those warn- 
inga Hopcar to have lied little or no efiect. In calling attention to the matter once again he trusts 
that district inaglstriites will make special efforts to bring these remarks to the notice of all oonrts 
subordinate to them including those of honorary magistrates. A sentence of one month has little 
or no deterrent effi'ct on an offender and merely serves to aggravate the already acute problem 
ol overcrowding of Jails ui this province, besides involving needless expense and trouble to the 
Jail administration, in most cases in which a sentence of one month has been passed, the Gover¬ 
nor in Council believes that a sentence of fine would equally have met the ends ol Justioe.’* 

MEMBER'S RIGHT OF RESIGNATION UPHELD 

“The simple question involved in the appeal is whether or not the 
plaintiff had the right to resign the membership of Hie Association and 
out off his connection with it” observed the Additional Sub-Judge of Agra 
in dismissing the appeal in Agra Province 2kmindarff AsBoeiation vs, 
Mr. Md. Faiyaz Khan. 
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Tlw pl*latilC 4 'M|KMideat WM • BMmiMr of tlM Mendtnt-appeUinti the Agn Pravinee Zatnla* 
dm'AMOoietion. He reilgned the memhenhip by maene of two ragliterad notiete he leot to the 
Moretery of the Anoeiadon on May 6. 19SI, and Juoe !4,19S2 • bat in spite of it the Aaweladon 
OB Maroh >0, 19iSt reooTored from him, by getting the oolleotor of 4gra to Issue a warrant of 
attaehmont against bimi the amount of Rs. #7-8 which he used to contribute annually as a member 
and It was attempting to rsoover in the same way another sum of Rs. 37-8 for the subseqaeBt period 
when the plaintiff brought the suit, out of which this appeal has arisen. The suit was brought 
for a declaration that the plaintiff had ceased to be a member of the Association, for an injunction 
to restrain the Association from realising the amount which It was taking steps to recover and for 
reooTery of two sums of Rs. 87-8 which the Association had realised from him on Hay 5. 1931 and 
Maroh 30,1982. 

The defence .of the appellant was that all of its members were life-members and the plaintiff 
was not free to resign. The contributions were, therefore, rightly recovered from him and ho was 
liable to continue to pay them. 

The learned munsit decreed the suit for the declaration and Injunction sought by respondont 
and also for recovery of Rs. 37-8 which had been realized from him on March 30,1933. He dis¬ 
allowed the claim for the other sura of Rs. 37-S. The Association came up in appeal against the 
decree passed by the munsit. 

The learned Sub-Judge upheld the decision of the lower court and 
said in the course of his judgment: 

Apparently any one who can apply for and secure for himself tlie membership of the organi¬ 
zation has also the right to divest himself of the oharooter of a member by resigning the member¬ 
ship and sever his connection with it. This right to resign is recognized under the Ckmimun Law 
of England and is in my opinion an appurtenance or nocossary adjunct of a man’s freedom of 
thought and action. 

Tlie Agra Province Zainindars’ Association is not created by a statute and every zamindar 
paying a certain amount of revenue does not become a member of it automatically. All zaniindars 
who pay this amount or more have first to apply for its membership and they booanie m(>ml>ers 
when their applications are granted. The Association was formed by certain loading landholders 
of the province and is governed by certains rules and regulations framed by it. They contain 
no provision to the effect that a member shall have no right to resign. It is true that there is no 
reference whatsoever in the rules and regulatiniia to the subject of resignation by members but 
mere absence of allusion to rraiguation is not enough to deprive a man of his right whicli is natural 
as well as euotomary. If the Association intended to take away tliis right from its inemhors it 
should have framed rulte to that effect. It is to be noted that even in those rules aud regulations the 
members are not described ns life-members. Moreover 1 think that even life-members have the 
right to resign. 

A QUESTION ON CHOTANAGPUR TENANCY LAW 

Whether the sale of a raiyati holding under Section 46 01. 6 of the 
Ghotanagpur Tenancy Act is binding on a landlord even though the sale 
takes place without his consent was decided by their lordships Mr. Justice 
MaePherson, Mr. Justice James and Mr. Justice Varma in a case (Balaram 
Mahto V8. Lahabhat Mahto) which went in second appeal to the Patna 
High Court 

The lower court bad held that a tenant who has sold an occupancy holding can surrender 
hie holding after sale end the landlord can go upon the land on such surrender and settle the 
rame with a third party. 

Their lordships gave verdict against this proposition and held tliat a tenant having made a 
valid transfer has no right to surrender and this surroider does not give anything to the landlord. 
Section i# (ft) eannot give any right to landlord to ignoie a sale and settle a land with a third 
party ah** taking surrender thereof from a tenant who divested himself of all intereets therein. 
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PUCCA STRUCTURE AND PERMANENT TENANCY 

In Moslem Molla and others vs. Subal Chandra Roy and others 
Mr. Justice M. G. Ghose of the Calcutta High Court has decided to the 
effect that mere absence of pucoa structure or the fact that the tenants 
have possessed a holding for a long period succeeding from father to 
son on payment of uniform rent is not a determining factor on the ques¬ 
tion whether the tenancy is permanent or not. 

The plaintift-respondente brought a suit tor a deolaration that the defendant-appeUanta were 
not permanent but tieoa tenants of a part of the land for a long period and tresspasser with regard 
to the other, that thejr were attempting to raise a pnoea structure on the land whioh they had no 
right to do and tliojr prayed for an injunction that the defendants be restrained from doing so. 

It was proved that the defendants, their father and grandfather had been paying rent at 
a uniform rate. It also appeared from the record and evidence that the plaintiffs’ predecessors had 
instituted forty years before the present suit a suit for ejectment against tho defendants alleging 
that they were ticca tenants and had no permanent rights. The defendants filed a written state¬ 
ment claiming permanent right and this suit was withdrawn by the plaintiffs. Again in 1918 another 
suit was instituted by the plaintiffs for ejectment, but this suit also was withdrawn. Tho present 
suit was instituted in 1929 and the occasion for it was that at the end of 1928 the defendants were 
attempting to build a brick structure on tho land. The plaintiffs' oontention that by this attempt 
at construction they had notice for tlie first time that the tenants were claiming a permanent 
right was disallowed by his lordship who held that the landlords (plaintifb) had notice of the 
tenant’s claim, yet they had suffered them to remain on the land for forty years before instituting 
the present suit. 


Hope leads to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 

— Therefore don’t Live in Hope — 

INSURE TO-DAY 

United India Life Assurance 

CO., LTD. 

OFFERS YOU THE BEST AND THE SAFEST POLICY 
JOINT AND FEMALE LIFE-A SPECIALITY. 

COMPOVD REVERSIONARY BONUS : 

Whole Life Rb. 22-8 per annum. 
Endowment Rs. 18-0 per annum. 

2. LYONS RANGE. CALCUTFA 



Matters of Moment 



TUe REPORT OF THE JOINT PARLM- 
MENTARY COMMITTEE 


T he Ions' expected report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
published as we were just going to press. The Report is published 
in two Volumes, of which the second is concerned entirely with Records, that 
is, Notes, Memoranda, Interpellation and Resolutions. Volume I consists 
of the Report which is published in two parts, Part I being the Report 
proper. Part II being the proceedings of the Committee. We are concerned 
with Part I here, the Report proper. 

It was thoughtful of the Government to have circulated a press 
summary of the Report which consists of 482 paragraphs in 281 closely 
printed pages. Since, however, it is not possible within the space at our 
disposal to reproduce even this press summary in full and since the sum¬ 
mary itself has been published in the daily press only the other day, it 
will be sufficient if we content ourselves by pointing to a few salient features 
of the scheme of constitutional reform as presented by the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. The Report has been priced only eight annas so 
that it is within easy reach of all those who want to make a detailed study 
of the scheme. 

Roughly speaking, the scheme follows in its main outline that of the 
White Paper. There are, however, important deviations, to which we shall 
refer presently. The starting plank of the scheme is Provincial Autonomy 
with Federation to be provided for in the same Constitution Act but not 
to be brought into being until certain conditions are satisfied. The first 
is that it must be a Federation for all India, British India as well as 
Princely India. The conferment of responsibility at the Centro is linked 
with this condition for it is roundly stated that “a responsible British 
India Centre is not a possible solution of the constitutional problem." lii 
Other words, if British India wants to be free, the whole of India must be 
compelled to be free. The J. P. Committee accept the principle laid down 
in the White Paper that a condition precedent to Federation should be 
that Rulers of States “representing not less than half the aggregate 
population of the States and entitled to not less than half the seats 
allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, have signified to 
His Majesty their desire to accede to the Federation.” 

The Federal Executive will be constituted on the lines laid down in 
the White Paper. The Reserved Departments will be—Defence, F’oreign 
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Affairs. Ecclesiastical and British Balachisthan. As regards, Defence, 
even the extent and methods of oonsnltatfon between members of the 
Federal Legislature and the Department are made to rest on the disore* 
tion of the Government Military Finance and the Military Accounts 
Department which are at present part of the Finance Departmeui of the 
Government of India and not of the Army Department would be 
transferred to the Department of Defence. For the purposes of the 
Reserved Departments and in view of the Governor-General’s special 
responsibility in relation thereto, the scheme contemplates the 
appointment of three Counsellors served with “an adequate staff’, 
who shall be ex-officio members of both chambers of the legisla¬ 
ture with full powers of taking part in debates but without any right 
to vole. 

The “special responsibilities” of which seven varieties are mentioned 
in the White Paper are, of course, all there. Regarding the question of 
commercial discrimination, the J. P. Committee divide the question into two 
parts : discrimination, administrative as well as legislative, in fact or 
in form, against British commercial iiileresis and British trade in India; 
and, discrimination against British imports. In the first case, a provision 
in the Constitution Act against legislative discrimination is recommended 
which would be used to prevent administrative discrimination as well by 
the exercise of the Governor-General's special responsibility. It should 
be provided that no law restricting the right of entry into British India 
should apply to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom (except 
in case of undesirable persons) and “no law relating to taxation, travel 
and residence, the holding of properly, the holding of public office, or 
or the carrying on of any trade, business or profession in British India 
should apply to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, in so 
far as it imposes any conditions or restrictions based upon domicile, resi¬ 
dence or duration of residence, language, race, religion or place of birth.” 
A special provision against discrimination is made in regard to shipping. 
The grunt of bounties and subsidies shall not include any conditions 
adverse to the eligibility of companies already engaged in that branch 
of trade or industry which it is the purpose of the grant to stimulate. The 
conditions (such as those contemplated by the External Capital Committee 
and since adopted by the Government) will apply only in regard to com¬ 
panies engaging in that branch of the trade or industry subsequently. 
As regards discrimination against British imports, it will be the duty 

of the Governor-General “to intervene in tariff policy.only if in his 

opinion the intention of the policy comtemplated is to subject trade be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not in the 
interests of India but with the object of injuring the interests of ttie 
United Kingdom.” The penal treatment against British India imports 
includes differential treatment of various types of products.” This is a 
new feature of the Report of the J, P, Committee compared to the White 
Paper. 
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The ProTindal Executive also will be armed with powers indicated 
in the White Paper whose recommendations are generally followed in this 
regard. There are two major deviations. Governor's Acts like Ordinances 
must have to be laid before Parliament and must have the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General, the second deviation is connected with the 
situation brought about by terrorism in Bengal. In order to combat 
terrorism, a special discretionary power is proposed to be given to the 
Governor of Bengal "to assume charge, to such extent as he may judge 
requisite, of any branch of the Government which he thinks it necessary 
to employ to combat such activities, or if necessary to create new machi¬ 
nery for the purpose," and the Committee declare that “if conditions in 
Bengal at the time of the inauguration of the Provincial Autonomy have 
not materially improved, it would, in our judgment, be essential that the 
Governor of that Province should exercise the powers we have just des¬ 
cribed forthwith and should be directed to do so in his Instrument of 
Instructions which, in this as in other respects, would remain in force until 
amended with the consent of Parliament.” 

So far as the legislature is concerned, the Federal Legislature will 
consist of two Houses, the Council of State consisting of 150 British India 
representatives together with 6 members nominated by the Governor- 
General in his discretion, and the Federal House of Assembly consisting 
of 250 British India representatives. The States would be represented by 
100 seats in the Upper House bringing up the total to 250, and by 125 
seats in the House of Assembly bringing up the total to 375. The Council 
of State will be a non-dissoluble body, a third of its members retiring 
every 3 years. Election will, therefore, be according to a special plan 
which is explained in Appendix II of Section IV of the Report. A very 
important point of departure from the White Paper scheme is in regard 
to the system of election proposed for the Federal House of Assembly. 
The election is to be indirect. Election to the seats allocated as General 
or Mahomedan will be by the members of the Provincial Lower House 
who hold respectively General or Mahomedan seats in that House. In 
the Punjab, those members who hold Sikh seats in the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature will elect to the six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the Assembly. 
The method of voting will be the single transferable vote. Special arrange¬ 
ments have been proposed for the Depressed class seats. There is with¬ 
out doubt the utmost likelihood of these proposals raising a storm of 
protest from Indian quarters. Representatives from India have almost 
unanimously pleaded for direct election and that was also the view adop¬ 
ted by the British India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum. The 
J. P. Committee, however, appear to be definite in their view that if the 
responsibility of the representative to the electorate is to be made effec¬ 
tive. indirect election is the only way for a vast country like India unless, 
of course, the number of seats were increased to an unwieldy figure. 

In the Provinces, second chambers have been proposed, in addition 
to Bengal, Bihar and U. P. as recommended by the White Paper, for 
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Bombay and Madras as well. The seats include nominated, directly elected, 
and indirectly elected, by members of the Provincial Lower House. In 
Bombay, Madras and U. P. there would be no seats for indirect election. 
The proportion of nominated seats varies between 10 to 18 per cent 

The Communal Award together with its concomitant, the Poona Pact, 
is, of coarse, accepted and the case of Bengal Caste Hindus is recognized 
in the suggestion that is made for “some reduction** in the seats allocated 
to the Depressed classes in Bengal, possibly with a compensatory increase 
in the number of their seats in the other Provinces. The franchise re¬ 
commended in the White Paper is approved with slight modifications. It 
will have the effect of enfranchising 14 p. c. of the male population, as 
compared to the present 3 per cent, resulting in between 28 to 29 millions 
of the people being enfranchised. 

As regards the vexed question of residuary powers, two exclusive 
lists and one list embodying concurrent powers have been carefully pre¬ 
pared wiih the proviso that it shall be within the discretion of the Go¬ 
vernor-General to allocate to either of the two exclusive lists the right to 
legislate on matters not included within the lists. 

So far as the Services are concerned, it is recommended that recruit¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State should stop except in the case of the 
Imperial Police and Indian Civil Services. 

There should be a Federal Court but no supreme Court. 

Burma’s separation is recommended subject to a mutual adjustment 
of assets and liabilities and the conclusion of a Trade Convention. 

THE PROGRESS OP INDIAN INSURANCE 

The large number of insurance companies which have grown up 
in India during the last few years, particularly during the last two, 
makes the issue of the Insurance Year Book which is a Government 
publication, a matter of great interest. It is, however, a matter of regret 
that the Department concerned is singularly remiss in securing a timely 
publication of the Report. The latest that is in our hands, published a 
few weeks ago, is the Year Book for 1933 in which figures are brought 
up to 1932 together with a few figures which have been so far available 
for the year 1933. A Report which is meant to be a current annual publi¬ 
cation loses much of its usefulness if it keeps on talking of things which 
happened two years ago. It is a disgrace in an age of speed. 

Now for the facts, the total number of insurance companies subject 
to the Acts of 1912 and 1928 are 319 of which those constituted in India 
number 169, and those outside 160. Of the companies constituted in India, 
124 write only life business, 29 write life with other forms of insurance 
and 16 write only non-life business. That it is only recently that life 
insurance in India has made any great strides is borne by the fact that 
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ot the 158 oompanies oonstitated in this oountir writing life business, a# 
many as 119 have been established since the year 1313, that is. after the 
Acts of 1912 had been passed. As many as 64, that is, more than 60 per 
cent of the oompanies established since 1918, were constituted during the 
last four years. This means that progress has been far too rapid during 
the last few years, a matter which has been causing some concern to 
many well-wishers of Indian insurance. The field which yet lies ahead 
is, however, vast and there is no reason why we should prefer to rest on 
our oars. As we shall presently see, non-Indian offices yet take a very 
large slice of thn savings of our countrymen, though the share of Indian 
companies has been steadily increasing. There is room yet for a net 
advance, for in a country like India, only 7,74,000 policies wore in force in 
1932 (Indian and non-Indian companies together) which even if we assume 
every policy to have been taken out by a separate individual represents 
but a small fraction of the insurable public. The average sum assured 
per policy held with an Indian company during 1931 and 1932 was Rs. 1764 
and Rs. 1674, respectively, while that with a non-Indian company was 
Rs. 3,400 and Rs. 3,376, respectively. Here also there is scope for improve¬ 
ment. 

The distribution of the Indian companies among the different Pro¬ 
vinces shows Bombay coming as the easy first with 68 companies, Bengal 
following with 31 companies, Madras 26 and the Punjab 19. Of the non- 
Indian companies those registered in the United Kingdom number 71, 
Dominions and Colonies 31, the continent of Europe 18, U. S. A. 16, Japan 
9, Java 5. The total number of non-Indian companies in 1932 was 150, 
a fact which is a reminder that the country is not yet surfeited with Indian 
companies. But as we have just noted there is room yet for a not ad¬ 
vance, for non-Indian as well as Indian companies. As it is, Indian 
companies have been doing very well. During the decade 1923-1932, the 
total life assurance income of Indian companies rose from Rs. 249 lakhs 
to Rs. 688 lakhs. The following figures will bear further evidence of the 
progress of Indian companies (the figures relate to 1932). 


Items. Indian. Non-Indian. Total. 


No. of policies ... 113,000 26,000 139,000 

Total new business ... Rs. 19 crores Rs. 8f croros Rs. 274 crores 

Total new premium in- Rs. 1 crore Rs. i crore Rs. li crores 

come. 

Total business in force Rs. 102 cfores Rs. 76 crores Rs, 178 crores 

(effected in India). 

Total premium income in Rs. 41 crores Rs. 4i crores Rs. 9 crores 

force. 

It is significant that while the total business in force increased by 
Rs. 10 crores during 1981-32, Indian oompanies captured as much as Rs, 
cu'ores of the increase. The total new business of all Insurance com¬ 
panies (life) increased by only Rs. 1 crore during 1931-32 while that of 
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Indian oomptnies only inoreaaed by Rs. 2 CiNTres, tha fnoraaia of ottii 
< 3 rorebainflr at the coat of Dominion and Oolonial oompanlea. Figuret 
relating to valuation resulta are also very aaiiafaotory. The Tear Book 
contains the results of the latest actuarial valuations of 56 Indian lifO 
offices of which 48 have disclosed a surplus and 8 disclosed a deficit, out 
of which in 6 cases the deficit was covered by the paid up capital and in 
the other two fresh capital had to be issued. This shows that the Oom* 
panies have generally been following sound investment policies. The 
total assets of Indian companies amount to Ra 31# croresof which 
Rs. 21 i crores are invested in stock exchange securities, Rs. 4f crores in 
loans against mortgages, loans on policies, stocks and shares, and Rs. If 
crores represent investment in land and house property, The total Indian 
assets of non-Indian companies are Rs. 37f crores. Two criticisms in 
respect of these assets have been made. It is pointed out, in the first 
place, that these deposits are disproportionately small in relation to 
their total life business and, secondly, that while details of Government 
deposits of Indian companies have been given in the Year Book, corres¬ 
ponding information in regard to non-Indian companies is not available. It 
may be remarked here that unlike the Indian companies, the non-Indian 
companies are not required to make any deposit with the Government of 
India before starting their operations. A maximum of Rs. 2 lakhs is 
required in the case of Indian life offices. 

While, however. Indian companies have made notable progress in 
life insurance business, their progress has been very slow in the case of 
non-life business. There were in 1932 only 4B Indian Insurance offices 
writing non-life business either exclusively or in conjunction with life. 
Of tiie total net premium income of Rs. 2i crores from non-life business 
(fire, marine and miscellaneous), the share of Indian companies was only 
Rs. 9 crores. It may be mentioned here that though Acts have been 
passed regulating life insurance business in India, non-life companies are 
at present subject to no special legislative enactments. 

Another feature .to which we draw attention is the existence of a 
large number of provident insurance societies. The Year Book states 
that 369 Provident Societies have so far been rogistered under the Provi¬ 
dent Insurance Act of 1932. The Year Book's strictures on the "Dividing 
Flan*' scheme of insurance and the discreditable record of many .of these 
Provident societies show that there is need for considerable caution in 
regard to the management, working, and financial stability of Uiese 
societies. 




ROOSEVELT AND THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Dr. H. L. Dey, M. A., D. Sc., contributes a thoughtful article on 
"Roosevelt’s Great Economic Experiment” to the page) of the latest 
number of the Indian Review. Referring in the course of his discussion 
to the agrarian situation in America and President Roosevelt's measures 
to relieve the same, he says : 

The economic diftioultlai of the American farmer are exactly like those of the Indian peasant. 
During the last five years the value of bis cash cropa has gone down by some 40-60 per oont. and 
his purchasing power and debt-paying capacity have also declined in proportion. Thus between 
1929 and 1933, the gross Income of the American farmers from crops and live-stock fell off from 
12,000 million dollars to only 6,000 million dollars, while the amount of mortgage debts mounted 
up from 3,300 million dollars in 1910 to 8,500 million dollars in 1933. In the same period, how¬ 
ever, the prices of his tools and implements, and cloths and boots and shoes wore reduced by 
only 25 per cent, while the real burden of his debt and land taxes practically doubled. The 
farmers were on the brink of a rebellion in the early part of 1983 and President Roosevelt had 
scarcely assumed office before he was called upon to deal with the situation quickly and extra¬ 
ordinarily. Within ten weeks, he placed on the Statute-Book two agrarian measures of s sweeping 
and revolutionary character. 

Under the first and the more important of these measures, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
it is attempted to inorease the ineome of the peasant by raising prices through limitation of pro¬ 
duction. It is proposed to reduce the area under eotton 40 per eent., and hogs 26 per oont. And 
similarly for other products. But the method employed is persuasion and not compulsion. And 
propaganda is backed up by rewards. Every cultivator is to be given a bounty in proportion 
to the area ho puts out of cultivation. It is estimated that the bounty will cost the Treasury the 
sum of 400 million dollars. And this vast amount is to be raised by moans of a special levy on 
the manufacturer. The levy is called the processing tax and it is imposed on all raw materials 
consumed within the country. It is expected that the limitation of output will also increase the 
termers' income by 500-600 million dollars. The objective of this measure la to restore the balance 
between the production and consumption of primary commodities. And the effect of this measure 
is to transfer purebosing power from the manufacturer, the salary-earner and the fixed-income 
classes to the farmer. 

The second of the measures, the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, authorises the Federal Land 
Banks (land mortgage banksj.to issue debentures up to 2,000 million dollars at 4 per cent, interest, 
the interest to be guaranteed by the Government. The money is to be widely and liberally used 
In reUeving the burden of Indebtadnesa. The object of this measure is to increase the supply of 
eheap agrieultural eredit, to liquefy the trosen assets of banks and insurance companies which 
have invested in land mortgages, to lighten the pressure of debts, to ensure to the creditor a regular 
payment by small instalments in ezehange for reduotion of interest, which is guaranteed. The 
esMnee of the seheme is to readjost the debts and then to take over the task of liquidation on the 
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■boBldanofth«Btet«ftiid8Uite-Midad lastitattons. It trUl not porbapi bo oat ol pUm ban to 
mMtlOB that the plan of debt nlief In the 0. S. A Is aaeentlallr the aame as Is proposed lor fho 
ditterent prortaeee of India, ris., land nortgage banks and eoneUiation boards. The onlp fUfbr* 
enee is that whereai in America the/ are attaoking the problem on an exteneire front, ve in ladin 
are still halting and hesitant with our progra mme. 

THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 

Writing in the pages of the Hindustan Review Mr. S. G. Warty, 
M. A., says that both the ideals of individual development and citizenship 
have been found incomplete, the one, because it lacked a distinct social 
purpose, and the other, because it emphasized the glory of the political 
State at the expense oi mankind in general. 

We are now in need (he says] of an ideal which will aerre a social purpose and will also 
regard all men as of one family without distinction of creed, race or nationality. This new ideal 
I rail the ideal of servirr in education. 

To attain this ideal in practice our educators hare not only to train and derelop the intellec¬ 
tual powcis of the pupils entrusted to their care, but also simultaneously to train in them the 
will and tlic habit to devote those powers to the servioe of their fellow-beings. Tlie instinct of 
neighbonrlmeat has to be developed, not in the restricted sense of citizenship but in the larger 
Bonso in wlilch the tom was used by Jeaua Christ in his parable of the Good Samaritan. Tbo 
pupils must be taught from the vory beginning, to think and speak, not in terms of nationality 
or creed nr rare, but in terma of the human kind. In the present era of conipotilion, we consider 
ourselves moat sucresatul when we are clover enough to get the better of others by striving for 
individual happiness. In the new era of co-operation aud service, that is to come, that man alone 
would be considered to be truly suooosbtul in life, who has found his happiness in the happiness 
of Ilia fellnw-beings. 

If this now aim of eduoation bo accepted, it will then be the duty of educationists to devise 
a well-graded and well-planned syllabus to attain this aim. The whole subject ran indeed be 
expanded into a volume, hot I may give here an idea of how this process can be started. Ijct ua 
take a class in the primary stage. The teacher should not only inspire in his pupils the love of 
human kind by telling them short stories of kind deeds done by the good men of the past and the 
present, but should also simultanoouBly get some praotioal work done by them as part of the 
regular studios and curricula of the school. 

Bo far as the practical work is oonoemed, the teacher may, for example, ask each one of 
Ills pupils to visit all tho bouses m his neighbourhood to examine the aanitary conditions, the 
toll of sickness, the oases of starvation ote. etc., by himself first initiating them in the task. Ho 
may then discuss with his pupils the means and metiiods of assistance where neceasary, and yoke 
thorn to such practical service as lies within their power to render. Thereby the pupils will 
acq[uire the habit of looking after the interests of their neighbours with a kindly eye, and will also 
develop in tbcmsolvos a social and humanitarian outlook as opposed to the purely indiriduaitotio 
and scltisli, an outlook which may govern thoir actions throughout their life Care must he taken 
to sea that the sonliinents roused and the activity stimutated are spontaneons and nut forced in 
the slightest degree, for which purpose all tho best skill of the teacher and all the best edueatlve 
methods must bo put to use. Such a process of training continued throughout the educational 
course in a well-planned, well-graded syllabus, would help to bring us nearer the ideal we aim at. 

SECRET OF GOLD EXPORT POLICY 

Gold ban now been exported from India over two orores of rupees. 
But no satisfactory explanation thereof has been offered by the British 
Government beyond the suggestion that through the export of gold 
India has been ablft to retain her purchasing power of foreign goods. The 
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vain objective, aaTs Mr. S. Ernest Devalal B.O.a, (New York) in the 
Roifa ITeeAfy, was aomethinir different. 

Revleirina the gold pogiUon In Tirioae oountriee, I ouoot nndentend what other polio; 
the Britlah OoTomment oould have followed with regard to gold auppliea from India. Aa elr> 
enmataneea wonld bare It, nearly 8 billion dollars worth of gold Is stored in the U. S. A. and 
France, thus learlng it inadeqnate for the rest of the world, not to speak of the backing tor internal 
monetary system. 

To eren entertain the idea that such gold as was in the U. 8. k. and Prance could be re¬ 
distributed would be too presumptuous since neither of those countries arc out to purchase any 
appreciable quantity from any country In fact both of them are sellers and arc keen to get 
fayourable balance of trade in their own favour Then, again, they arc both creditor countries; 
as such oapital and gold would flow to them rather than tlieir exporting gold to any country. Further 
more, with the unsettled political conditions in Europe neither the U. 8. A. nor France would be 
prepared to grant loans to any of the European States. 

In short fram thMO two countries Great Britain had no reasonable hope of building up her 
gold resorres, which was most imperative not only from the poiut of view of international ex¬ 
changes and stability of her internal monetary system, but to secure and solidify her financial 
position by having the real yellow metal in the Bank of England, so that in ease of war, it may 
help her purchases of food supplies and other requiromonts of war. It was a olever 
move on the part of the British Cabinet to got the Secretary of State to tap the gold in India and 
they have suoceedod in exporting gold to the extent of £ 155,000,000 This amount represents 
more than the total gold holdings of the Bank of England, (£ 140,000,000 ) on which were based 
£400,000,000 nationally authorised somi-Btata Bank notes and £ 1,750,000,000 privately manufac¬ 
tured Bank Deposit Currenry circulated by ohequos Thus India has been deprived of tier gold 
which could have been the basis of her national wealth and an aid to the proniotnm and develop* 
ment of her trade, onminerco and industries. 

Looking at it from another point of view the position of Great Britain of late has been that 
her currency system is based on Sterling and not on gold, whiob, in oiber woidi, means that 
their credit in the international market is not what it was when she as on tliu gold standard. 
Moreover, when every country is thinking of war and making preparation for it, it would have 
been a great folly inooed if Groat Britain bad not taken steps to reimburse liinisclf witli gold. 

AGRICULTURAL GUIDE SOCIETIES 

In the same journal Mr. G. S. Bedi, b. a., writes to say that nlthough 
rural reconstruction measures such as consolidation of holdiiifis, ostablish- 
ment of villago co-operative shops, subsidiary industries, us« of good 
manure, seed and cattle, introduction of suitable crops and foddor, etc., are 
being discussed and preached, “the pity is that they have not been rightly 
and properly explained to the zamindar.” He suggests that every village 
should have an Agricultural Guide Society to guide its people 

The chief function of the aociety wiU bo to explain fully to the villagers all tliosehemoa, 
that are deviaed from time to time for their good. The society can get ainalt illiisiiated hooka 
about the growing, harvesting, and threshing of wheat, and the production of eoitun, sugar, 
tobacoo etc Pamphlets published by the Agrcultural Departments in Canada Aiisiialia, Kus.‘sia, 
about the oo-operative syatem .n Canada and IT. S. A. should also be made use of. All this 
literature ahonld be eonstantly read out to the villagers and explained even wiili the help 
pictnraa and olnema lorries. When he w’.ll see comforts and luxuries of life enjoyed by 
hia brother in other lands, the deeire to grow and become like him will also nrisc in him. 
Thmi he will begin to have faith in all these new schemes. 

Beeondly. the Society should help the village in the matter of crops and fodder. A 
Hit oferopsin rotaUon can be prepared by the Society-In oonsultatioa with the Agriculture 
Xnapeotor and tried. The orops for fodder should also be selected. 
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lliirdly, the loeiety ehonld find oat what aubridiaiT ladnatry ean be tried In the 
Row the Mend] Hydro-ElecMo uheme would gtre os eleotrieity and it le up to na to make what 
use we can make of it In our TlJIagaa. It la a thing of primary aeoeaaity that aomie aoaroe of 
additional income and work, when he haa nothing to do, ahould be prorided. 

L^st of all, the aooiety ahould alao make an attempt to atari a oo-operatire ahop and atone. 
Oo.operaiira ayctem ean also be tried In watering the land, in harresting, threahlng, and 
marketing, etc. 

That la bow, I think, "Agricultural Guide Sooiriy" In oonaultation with the oftieiala of the 
Agriculture Department, can hope to persuade the Tillagera by means of agricultural and industrial 
literature, propaganda, talks and diacusaioiu, to hare faith in conaoUdation, co-operation and 
eoientific methods of agriculture and to have oonfidence in the officials concerned. This teith and 
oonfidenoe, I venture to hope, will bring about a good deal of auooeas. I also wish to sound a note of 
warning here that the success of the society will entirely depend on the Judieioua aaleotion of its 
members. Educated people who have real sympathy with the tamindar and ean win his 
oonfidence, will surely succeed in enabling him to understand all these things. These Village 
Guide Societies should be affiliated to the Distriot Agricultural Association. 

WINDOW GARDENING 

The following notes on window gardening appear in the columns of 
the Hindu from the pen of Mr. K. S. Gopalaswamiengar, B.A., B.L., F.R.H.S., 
Bangalore 

Window Oardening consists in growing plants in windows and similar openings in boxes 
made for the purpose. Grown in a aystematlc way, window plants provide satisfaetion and 
pleasure. Rot only do they tend to the better enjoyment of the inmates of the residence in a 
large garden, but they do offer an opportunity for those who live in crowded localities, with not 
a bit of ground to grow their plants in. 

Window boxes may be made of burnt clay as the ordinary flower pots In reotangnlar blocks 
two feet or so long and six to ten inches deep and about ton inolios wide. They may also be made 
of wood and painted with a suitable oolour. For purposes of drainage, they should have two or 
three holes in the bottom and these should be covered with old crooks, gravel stones and sand as 
in draining ordinary pots. Tha soil which is suited for most planta is a mixture made up of 
two parte of red earth, one part of sand, one part of leaf mould, and two parte of well decomposed 
manure. It is essential it should be rich to sustain the growth of the plants over a long period In 
the limited space available for their roots. Application of liquid manure ahould be given onoa 
a fortnight when the plants are growing well, especially when they get "pot bound”, that is, whan 
the roots have inereaaed and filled the pot. Regular watering should be done, not allowing tha 
plants to wilt for want of water. Watering ahould not however be too frequently done whieh ra- 
suite In turning the toil sour. Whsn the plants have fully grown, it Is very desirable to atlr Into 
the soil Bome well decomposed manure mixed with loam to provide some slower acting but 
substantial food to the plant than liquid manure. Half a doxen table spoonfole of bone meal atlrred 
into the soil, or mixed along with the compost to start with, la attended with beneflolal results. 

There are aeveral varieties of plants whieh may be grown In window boxes. Slender oreepera 
as Jaoqucuiontia ooerulea, climbing nasturtium, variegated vinea, mauraudlayelimbing fema, eto., 
ean be grown against a frame or trellis fixed iHto the box. Petunias, ‘baneony* lobellaa, tuberoufr- 
rooted begonias of the deeumbens type; tradeeoantla, ivy geraniunia, eto, fUl a box well, oorer 
tb« aides of ttio box and look charming with either foliage or flower or both. Oolena, irsene, res 
bsgonia, and such handaome folioged plants ean alao be used to brighten Gie widow. Young palms, 
dracaenas, panaxes, fema etc., can alao be used with marked etteot. 

<■ 

To save the monotony of having the aame ptants in the boxea lor all time, it is elwiya detf reble 
to grow some suitable vertedoa of planta in pots so that they may be etrel^taway put into the 
boxsa, when wanted. 
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THE OTTAWA DEAL 

The following obeervations of Prof. H. B. Lees-Smith on the origin 
and TMults of the Ottawa Conference, which appear in the pages of the 
Current Hieiory, are interesting reading : 

One of tfae benefits that the National Government promised Great Britain was Imperial 
Preferenoe. The Ottawa Oonferenoe at last brought that about. The Dominions had for many 
years given Great Britain certain preferenoes in their tariffs, but the tree-trade system had 
prevented her from granting any substantial reciprocity. Now that Grost Britain had a tariff 
she ought in theory to be able to offer the Dominions preferences of real value and obtain in 
return increased preferences from them which would give British exports a continually rising 
share In their expanding markets. The National Government aceopted this theory, but it has 
always been inherently unsound. The Dominions are determined to develop their own manufac¬ 
tures and their most formidable competitor is Groat Britain herself. They cannot give her really 
effective preferences, for any increase in the imports of British manufactures can only bo at the 
expense of the industries they wish to build up for tbomsolvaa. The test of the Ottawa Conference 
was wbetlier it could resolve this dilemma, but it could not 

Canada increased the tariff on both British and other imports to record heights few months 
before the Conferenoo'bogan. Prime Minister Bennett gave the mother country certain preferences 
at Ottawa but on examination it is found that the tariff against Great Britain to-day is higher 
than before ho came* into office. British exports to Canada have, in fact, fallen since the Con¬ 
ference was held. The Australian representatives at the Conference proudly stated that they could 
give Great Britain nothing without the authority of their Parliament, and they followed this up 
on their return with such meagre measure that all Interest in them was evaporated. In New 
Zealand the Prime Minister, on his return from Ottawa explained to his Parliament that ho had 
merely ante-dated by six months certain changes which would have been made without any 
Ottawa Conferouce. South Africa has declared both before, during and since the Conferenco that 
she had little to ask and still less to give. British Ministers since their return from Ottawa have 
been markedly silent about Imperial Preference, and it has sunk to the level of a minor political 
issue. The basis of a good trade bargain between Great Britain and her Dominions does not exist 
and the Ottawa Conferenco will be the firat and last effort artificially to create it 

The failure of the Ottawa Conference has shown that protection carries in its heart a deadly 
peril to the future of the British Empire. The farmer in Groat Britain has won for himself pro¬ 
tection against the foreigner, only to find that the place of the foreigner has been taken by the 
Dominions. As the imports of meat and dairy produce from Argentina and Denmark have been 
out down, more and more have come from Australia and New Zealand The English farmer finds 
It Just as unpleasant to be ruined by an Australian as by an Argentinean. lie is forcing the 
National Government to start excluding Empire goods. This latest peril to the Empire is shown 
by the dispute with New Zealand who sends 80 per cent of her>produce to England. If Great 
Britain cuts off exports from New Zealand to what is practically her only market, she will be 
ruined. She will bo unable to buy British goods or admit British settlers or pay interest on British 
capital. Protection has ranged the British farmer against the British Empire and has nothing to 
offer to end the miserable quarrel. 
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Activities of Landholders’ Associations 



THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION, OUDH. 

T he British Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh is one of 
the oldest Associations in India, having been established in 1862. It has 
statutory recognition and its membership is hereditary. Its activities and 
importance date from the time of Lord Canning. Its members, the taluq¬ 
dars, have a special law of inheritance which is applicable to all, irrespective 
of religion and hold their property under sanads by which the Crown has 
bestowed on them full rights, titles and possessions. They have been in 
enjoyment of other special privileges which they greatly cherish. 

In November 1332, when an important step towards Indianising the 
army was taken by the opening of the Military Academy at Debra Dun 
for training Indian cadets, the Local Government invited the Association 
to co-operate with them by founding an annual scholarship to assist de¬ 
serving boys of the province at the Academy. Being thus approached, 
the Association decided to pay half amount of the fees payable for the 
five terms i. e, half of Rs. 3,850 to the deserving son of a Taluqdar who 
joined the Academy. 

The Colvin Taluqdars’ School, a large part of whose funds is drawn 
annually from Taluqdars Cess, is a standing testimony to the interest 
the Association takes in the education of the sons and heirs of its mem¬ 
bers. Yet another evidence of this interest was supplied when at the 
recent conversion of the school into an Intermediate College, the Asso¬ 
ciation guaranteed a grant of Ks. 3,000 a year for five years to the school 
provided the Government continued to make their promised block grant 
of Ra 20,000 during the same period. 

The Association put on record its emphatic protest against the Com¬ 
munal Award announced by the Premier, unjustifiably alloting six seats 
only to the landlords of the United Provinces in the reformed Legislative 
Council. It urged in the memorandum submitted jointly with the Agra 
Province Zamindars' Association to the Governor-General of India that 
when the franchise was going to be enlarged and the strength of the 
provincial legislature would thereby became more than doubled, “it is 
only fair and proper that there should be a proportionate increase in 
the number of seats for our community which should under no oironms- 
tances be less than 12 seats in these provinces”. It also claimed a greater 
voice for the landlords, corresponding to their important position in the 
country, in the Central Legislature. It has demanded the establishment 
of a Second Chamber in the province for safeguarding landlords' interests 
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tation of the landlords of the province, in civil and military services in 
view of their traditional loyalty and general suitability for all kinds of 
posts of administrative and military importance. 

In Hay 1938, the Association sent a memorandum to the Chairman, 
Joint Select Committee, setting forth the claim of the landlords of the pro¬ 
vince generally and of the Taluqdars of Oudh in particular to a much 
larger special representation in the legislatures than has been awarded 
under the Premier's Award. It sent its Secretary, Raja Saiyed Mohammad 
Mehdi of Pirpur, to London to appear and give evidence on its behalf 
before the Joint Select Committee. 

In view of the impending change in the constitution the Association 
considers the organisation of the zemindars of the province ns very 
important for upholding and protecting their interests as well as 
those of the country in general, The Select Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation recommended in April 1933 the early establishment of district 
associations with the British Indian Association' of Oudh as the central 
body and a comprehensive programme of work, including promotion of 
good relations between landlords and tenants, communal concord, de¬ 
velopment of arts, crafts and agriculture, opposition to subversive political 
activities, repeal of repressive measures, etc. 

The Association drew the attention of the Board of Revenue to the 
practice which, it was informed, was obtaining in the estates under the 
Court of Wards to realise the current demand from tmianl'i leaving the 
arrears of rents to be remitted after some time or to become limo-harred. 
It suggested that this practice should stop and that the realisation staff 
should be instructed to try to recover the arrears due from a khaatkar 
first and then the current demand; that arrears should on no account 
be allowed to become time-barred and wherever possible pronotes should 
be taken to safeguard the interest of the proprietor. 

A new political party called the National Agriculturists Party of 
Oudh has been recently inaugurated under the auspices of the Associa¬ 
tion mainly with the object of improving the condition of the agricul¬ 
turists and securing political advancement of the province. Steps are 
being taken to open branch organisations in the districts. Non-agricul¬ 
turists have been excluded from membership of the Party which is con¬ 
fined only to zamindars, paying not less than Rs. 10 as land revenue and 
tenants not less than Rs. 20 as rent. 

The Association is making steady progress under the mgis of its able 
President, Raja Rampal Singh, s. c. i. e. 

MALDA LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 


The landholders of Malda long felt the want of an Association 
for maintaining their interests and ventilating their grievances. At last 
Rai Saheb Jadunandan Choudhury-and other leading genilemon took 
the lead in the matter and invited the landholders of the district to m^t 
publicly to discuss matters concerning themselves They met on the 
90th of March, 1931, and formed the Landholders’ Association of Malda 
with the following office-bearers 

lUJa Sant Chandra Roy OhovLAhwj, President; Roy Saheb Jadunandan Choudbury, 
Pmidmt; Baba Aahutoah Ohondhury and Babu NIaitha Nath Ohatak. V 

Aahntoab Ohondhury, Treaeurer; and Khan Bahadur Abdul Hayat Khan Ohoudhnry, Aset Sesy. 
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A Working Committee was also formed with the following members :~- 

Sal Sabeb Jaduuodan Obondburj. Babu Aabutodi Choudbnrr, Babu Niaitba Bath Ohatak» 
lloalaTi Zafaoor Ahammad Choadbanr, Babu Kantl Chandra BasQ, Babu Jamlnl Santa De. Babn 
Janafcl Bath Roy, Mabammad Sadiruddfn Ohondhnry, and Badmanir Ahammad Ohondhury, Kaal 
AJabaruddin. Abammad, Babn Amarandra Batti Roy, Babu Olrija Santa Das, Md. Asfsnr Rabaman 
Shan. Md. Ibrahim Shan, Babn Samala Santa Bagobl. Babu Ramklnkar Roy, Babu Gorindn 
Uohan Masumdar, Babu Phanindra Chandra Dobey, Babn Jatlndra Narayan Roy, Babn Nrlpandra 
Barayan Roy, and Hoularl Hd. Abdul Hakim Sha. 

Shortly after the formation of the Association, the landholders, who 
were already suffering from the economic depression, had to face huge 
settlement coats. The Association immediately took up the cause and 
moved the authorities for payment of the costs by instalments. At last 
instalments were granted, and many landholders who were in a fix on 
account of this heavy charge on their impoverished resources, were saved. 

The Road Cess charge, which was very heavy on account of the last 
revaluation, caused great hardship to the landlords. The agricultural 
community of Malda depends, besides the staple food crops, upon silk 
lac. jute and niangoe. But unfortunately the silk industry is in a dying 
condition. The mangoe trees, instead of bearing fruit annually, bear 
every third year now. on account of climatic change. Moreover, mangoes 
do not fetch the same price as before. The present price is about one* 
fourth of the former price. The price of jute and lao has also gone down 
enormously. So the economic condition of Malda is pitiable. To add 
to their misery the landlords are now to pay Road Cess at a very high 
rate fixed at a time when there was no economic depression. 

The Association took up this matter in right earnest and moved 
the auihorities for its redress. The matter is now pending before the 
District Magistrate of Malda and it is hoped that the landholders will 
get redress at his hands and will be relieved of this inequitable burden. 

All over Bengal the landlords had to face various difficulties in with¬ 
drawing landlords' fees and transfer fees and it is high time that 
the mailer should be discussed in a meeting of the landholders of Bengal. 
The landlords of Malda had to face the same difficulties. In the case of 
landlords' fees, it was only allowed to be withdrawn on the joint petition 
of the co-sharer landlords. This was practically impossible in many 
cases and landlords’ fees could not be withdrawn. The Association 
took up this matter and moved the authorities. Qovernment was 
pleased to grant their prayer and co*sharer landlords now can with¬ 
draw It separately. The rules regarding the withdrawal of landlords' 
transfer fees are still harsh and not uniform and the Association is consi¬ 
dering this matter and trying to devise means to get out of this difficulty. 

Owing to their inability to meet any heavy financial demands in their 
present economic plight, the landholders of Malda only some time ago 
approached the authorities for easy instalments for payment of settlement 
costs and the latter were kind enough to grant their prayer. They have 
been acimg up to that arrangement ever since But to their great dismay, the 
Director of Land Records has recentlv issued an order to start certificate 
cases against every landlord, whether he is a defaulter or not in payment 
of his instalment of the settlement costs and to realise interest on the 
entire unpaid sum, and this at a time when the economic situation has 
positively worsened owing to a heavy flood over the major portion of the 
district destroying standing crops and the landlords are unable to realise 
any rent from their tenants. The Association looks upon it as a violation 
of a solemn assurance by the Government and has sent a memorial to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and Member, Revenue Board, 
narrating their grievances and praying that the previous order regarding 
instalments be respected and the order for realisation of interest on 
instalments not yet due be rescinded. The Government, it hopes, would 
sympathetically oonBidor their ease and order instalments to be paid in 
accordance with the previous arrangement. 



Reviews 

The Pboblem of Paxtpbribh in Bengal. A Paper read by Debendra 

Nath Ohose, M. a., at the Indian Institute of Economics, Calcutta, on the 

14th September, 1934. 

We have gone through the paper carefully and have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating that it is a notable contribution to the solution of a 
problem of immense importance to humanity. In recent years, 
particularly in the United States of America, there has been a move¬ 
ment for the harnessing of science to the task of poor relief due 
to an enlightened sense of social values. In Bengal, the problem has 
received scant attention, but the thought which Mr. Chose has bestowed 
on the subject and the masterly presentation of his thesis are sympto¬ 
matic of the dawning of the new consciousness, of the new civic ideal, even 
in this benighted province of ours. Till recently, following the traditions 
of the East, we vaunted our doctrine of self-denial and self-effacement as 
the very essence of life’s philosophy, but an enlightened conscience 
oppressed with the sense of poverty, filth and squalor that lie all around 
—the wreckage of civilisation—can ill afford to compromise with a doctrine 
which inhibits all enterprise and which draws for its inspiration and 
validity upon a perverted sense of service to humanity. We cannot express 
the new attitude towards the problem better than in the trenchant words 
of Mr. Chose himself>ho says “The cult of self-denial and self-effacement 
from the workhouse of life is a cult of the dying and the timid. In the 
twentieth century, this cult should qualify a nation for the asylum and 
the individual for the reformatory”. 

In fact, we had our doctrine of plain living and high thinking, and 
the doctrine of the daridranarayana. But we have seldom made any 
effort to bring our doctrines in line with scientific thought on the subject 
with the result that they have been practically atrophied in an irrational 
interpretation and application of those doctrines in an average mind. 
Even in the twentieth century, in Bengal, we have got our army of 
engineers for building bridges, constructing roads and manufacturing 
machines but no social engineer to reconstruct society in which the service 
of eaph and all shall be brought to bear on the promotion of human welfare 
and no wastage allowed of material that could be of any service in that 
noble task. There is, thus, an immense scope for the encouragement 
of scientific thought on the subject. Most of the relief that the poor now 
obtain—and the poor ought to be distinguished from the pauper—is 
inadequate and improperly distributed,* and the real problem of pauperism 
is not touched at all. 

The Bengal Census for 1931 enumerate 1^,018 only as the number 
of the paupers but it is, as Mr. Chose pointsout, only a small part of the 
submerged iceberg that constitutes a huge mass of unemployment Most 
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of the unemployed people, of oonrae, depend on their parente, raardians 
and other relatives or friends for relief, and these should'in stnctnesa be 
be excluded from the category of paupers. The line that divides the 
pauper from the poor is crossed when a person is obliged to depend upon 
public relief, or where public relief is not available, on the charity of 
strangers. In a large city like Calcutta, the problem is further intensified 
by the influx of immigrants from other provinces and the existence of a 
large army of lepers and other diseased beggars. Suitable accommodation 
for these is as difficult to obtain as a rational attitude for their treatment 
Is difficult to inculcate. Mr. Ohose’s paper, as we said, is symptomatic of 
the new enlightenment. It is a welNdocumented, well-informed treatment 
of the subject, and we hope that he will publish his paper in the form of 
a pamphlet and issue it broadcast for the benefit of ail social workers in 
general and the civic authorities in particular. 


Cultural Fellowship in India— By Atulananda Chakravarty. Published 

by Thacker Spink & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 

Sreejut Atulananda Chakravarty deserves the thanks of his country¬ 
men for striking a new line of attack on the inter-communal, particularly 
the Hindu-Moslcm, problem which is sitting as a nightmare, as it were, 
on all questions of their national advance. This politico-religious problem 
is comparatively recent in origin ; and it has been defying solution with 
a tenacity which is the despair of us all, and will continue to do so, Mr. 
Chakravarty rightly asserts, till we cease to seek its remedies entirely and 
solely on the political plane. "The problem at its bottom is pre-eminently 
a psychological one. But we know only politics and think in terms of 
politics. Either we ignore other problems or try to offer political reme¬ 
dies only for them. We are reluctant to give importance to anything that 
does not take a colour from familiar traditions of statesmanship. Diplo¬ 
matic speculations alone keep us busy”. Political endeavours to bring 
about rapprochment between the communities, which have been confined 
to striking bargains through pacts and compromises, have so far failed 
and are bound to fail unless we are able to bring about a sense of trust 
among the communities. "Economic adjustments and political compro¬ 
mises will come to have any meaning only when there is the feeling of 
comradeship. Rights and reservations cannot work well without a preli- 
min iry agreement of minds. In ail efforts to secure this agreement, it 
is difficult to exaggerate the virtues of a cultural understanding. Indeed, 
tile best way of helping Hindu-Moslem fellowship is to develop a love of 
each other's civilization." 

Sreejut Chakravarty has ransacked the religious scriptures of the 
divers communities of India, particularly Hindus and Mahomedans, in 
elucidating points of agreement between their basic principles wiih a view 
to discovering grounds for mutual understanding and cultural fellowship 
between the communities. Beside the strictly scriptural lore which pre¬ 
dominates his treatment, he has drawn upon history, ethnology and other 
branches of antiquarian studies for supporting his points of view. He has 
admirably summed up the results of researches on these subjects. The 
whole work bears the impress of an earnest determination to arrive at 
truth. One should not find it difficult to agree with him on the broad 
and main conclusions of his thesis, although one may not accept his inter¬ 
pretation of scriptural texts or presentation of historical facts as final on 
each and every item of detail examined by him. The trouble lies, so far 
as we are able to see, in his eagerness to fall in line with modernity re¬ 
garding views on the various questions involved in his enquiry and a 
readiness to dispense with tradition in a way it hardly deserves. 
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Bijoya Greetings 

We offer our heartiest Bijoya greetings to our Patrons, subscribers 
and readers. 

Bombay Gk»vernor and the Landholders 

Replying to an address recently presented by the Deccan Sardars 
and Dumaldars* Sabha, the Governor of Bombay expressed his 
inability to grant the Sabha’s request that all its members be invested 
with civil and criminal powers as a matter of right as well as unlimited 
authority in revenue matters. 

His Excellency said that civil law was an intricate subject and required 
special training and aptitude, and therefore, he was unable to accept the 
Sabha’s claim. The wide grant of revenue powers, too, might result in 
injustice. His Excellency however, assured the Sabha that the case of its 
individual members, who on inquiry were found capable of exercisnig 
such powers, would be sympathetically considered. 

Replying to the demand for better representation in the services, the 
Governor refused to grant the order of any "special favours.” 

His Excellency also found it impossible to accede to the request to 
grant the Sardars and Dumaldars special representation by nomination 
on local boards but thought that the local influence and prestige of the 
members of their order should not make it difficult for them to secure 
adequate representation not only on local boards but also in the 
legislatures. 

His Excellency concluded : “It is a general tendency of all extreme 
modern thought to attack all positions of privilege and even to go further 
and attack the rights of property as well. Though this tendency has not 
advanced as far in India as in some countries of the West, it is still not 
altogether absent and I look to you and your order to play your part in 
oombating this development.” 

Madras Land MortM^ Banks Conference 

Opening the Land Mortgage Banks Conference at Madras, Sir 
Hopetoun Stokes, Finance Member, Madras Government, stressed his faith 
in ‘the wise and careful extension of facilities for long-term credit as 
being of ail the various measures put forward for the relief of the ryot, the 
one best calculated to be effective.’ He would therefore welcome the 
growing demand for the establishment of more primary land mortgage 
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banks, but would sound a note of warning to those associated with 

1. banks. 

"We hare bad other aohemei formiilated with the aaiBe gemral objeet, raagiBg from the meunm 
■iwi<ny at the reetriotloB of intereat or debt eonelllaUoii to the drastie and eomplieated meaaorai 
for a tandamental reriaion of the baeie of agricultural borrowing In view of the fall in agrieultnral 
priees. The trouble about panaeeu of thia kind la that moat of thMi tend in the long nut to 
dlmlnlah a ryot’a credit and the ralue of aecttritr he haa to otter. 

"I am far from auggeating that the exiating number of primary fond mortgage banka in thIa 
preaidenry, now 66, la adequate or might not aafely be enlarged. But 1 daaire In thia connexion 
to Bound a note of warning. I need aoaroely remind aneh an audience as thia of what haa happened 
in the case of ordinary oo-operatiye credit aooietlea The Initial aueoeaa of the morement led thoM 
interested in it and induced the Co-bperatiye Department itaelf to launch ont a multiplication 
of societies whorever a demand seemed to exist for them, with the reault that more harm than good 
was done to tlie real oo-operative movement 

"1 aliould nut like to have it reported of the land mortgage bank movement that we organlxed 
in haate only to liquidate in leisure. The very success at the outset of aneh a movement is in 
itself a source of danger,” 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes was eminently right in holding that everything 
depended not so much on the existence of the numerous land mortgage 
banks as on the character and outlook of the men who ran them. If the 
management of such institutions was conducted with an eye to its success, 
if considerations of caste or creed or political bias were absent, if personal 
animosities or faction could be excluded, then he felt no doubt that enor¬ 
mous possibilities for good which the movement possessed would be 
realized, and in a generation the problem of rural indebtedness would be 
well on the way to solution. 

Agricultural Research Institute 

It is understood that the Viceroy will lay the foundation stone on Feb¬ 
ruary 19,1935, of the Agricultural Research Institute which is being shifted 
from Pusa to a site close to the ridge in New Delhi. This ceremony will 
synchronise with the meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and the Board of Agriculture so that a number of prominent 
persons interested in the institute will be present on the occasion. 

A Stimulus to Agricultural Improvements 

As announced already, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
has instituted a scheme under which gold and silver medals will be awarded 
for improvements of distinct merit and all-India importance in the science 
and art of agriculture and animal husbandry. The competition will be in 
five divisions, viz.— 

(1) Veterinary Scientific instruments and appliances. 

(2) Dairying and care of animals. 

(8) Field implements and appliances. 

(4) Machinery for preparing crops for market, for food or for storage. 

(5) Water lifts. 

In order to obtain a suitable design for the medal the Council 
has decided to offer a cash prize of Rs, 100 for competition for the bmt 
design. The medal will be approximately If* in diameter. The design 
should bear as close a relation as possible to tihe object for whidi the 
medals are to be awarded. 
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Broom Ffamt to replace Jute ? 

. The Levant Fair recently held at Bari was of great importance to the 
textile industry in general, and particularly to the jute industry in that a 
new raw material was imported which seems likely to make Italy independ¬ 
ent of raw jute imports. 

A process has been invented by Grandi Ufficiale Giuseppe de Rossi, 
which permits a fibre to be extracted from the common plant ‘broom* which 
flourishes abundantly in Italy. This fibre is claimed to be in no way 
inferior to jute. The preparation of 'broom* is carried out by a decor^ 
ticating* machine which enables one worker to produce 25 to 30 kg. of 
finished fibre per day. It is intended to set up the machines which cost 
less than 200 lire, in the mountainous regions of central and southern Italy 
where ‘broom’ grows in profusion. In this manner it is expected materially 
to diminish unemployment in these districts. According to the reckoning 
of De Rossi, the yearly production of broom fibre of 80,000 tons could be 
attained, which would more than suffice to replace the present annual 
importation into Italy of 50,000 tons of jute. 

Sale Societies in Punjab 

Co-operative marketing of agricultural produce is in the Punjab 
as elsewhere still in its initial stages, yet the way that Province has been 
forging ahead in this particular line of activity can hardly fail to give 
satisfaction. The Punjab has found a useful form of sale societies in 
her commission shops which arrange for the purchase and sale of seed 
and the sale of their members* produce on commission basis. They work 
besides as seed agents for the Department of Agriculture. In the event 
of the price of a commodity being low, the members concerned can store 
their produce in the shop and obtain an advance on it equal to 75 per 
cent of the value of their produce. 

There were, at the end of the year 1932-33, 23 shops which had a 
working capital of Rs. 6,41,474 and sold Rs. IG lakhs worth of members’ 
produce at a commission ranging between 12 to 8 per cent. Of these the 
Okara Sale Society had the largest amount of business to its credit. It 
caters for the more substantial farmers and is an example of what 
efficient management can achieve. It sold 2,74,120 maunds of members’ 
produce valued at Rs. 11,78,274 during the last year, made purchases for 
them to the extent of Rs. 37,629. We hope its example will not be lost on 
smaller aud less fortunate societies and the latter will spare no pains to 
discover the secret of its success. Go-operative undertakings must depend 
for their success on the honesty and loyalty of their members, and like 
any other undertaking, on their being run on strictly business principles. 
This should never be lost sight of by the organisers of new societies 
or those that are in charge of societies dragging on an indifferent or 
precarious existence. 

22 
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The Punjab Medical Relief 

The report on the working of hospitals and dispensaries in the 
Pan jab for the last year contains a few interesting references. A new 
experiment, designed in the interests of economy, under which certain 
of the less important rnral dispensaries are to be transferred to the charge 
of private practitioners, was tried in two dispensaries in the Attock 
district. 

This experiment is a move, so far as we can see, in the right direction. 
It will ensure economy, encourage private practitioners, and will lead to 
an increase in the number of dispensaries in rural areas without involving 
great financial risks or loss of efficiency. We hope the experiment will 
not suffer shipwreck for want of proper support on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment or for dearth of capable and self-sacrificing men ready to run 
these dispensaries on the highest ideals of service. 

The location of qualified ‘Dais’ in selected hospitals, by which the 
Government are attempting to raise the standard of midwifery in the 
Province is another good feature stressed in the report. Much valuable 
work is also being done, under the auspices of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment and the Provincial Red Gross Society in the training of indigenous 
Dais. The establishment of a separate medical school for women at 
Lahore is another project which is under contemplation. The five leper 
homes located in the province, all controlled by private societies but 
financed to a large extent by the Government, have all been performing 
invaluable function. 

Indian Peasants* Problems 

Mr. M. L. Darling, Officer on special duty to organize the rural 
credit branch of the Reserve Bank in an informal talk to the members of 
the Agricultural Association, suggested three remedies to improve the 
economic condition of Indian agriculturists. 

The economic depression, ho said, had called forth three types of 
adjustments concerning the Indian peasants. The governments of several 
provinces had sanctioned remissions in land revenue and water rates— 
in the Punjab they amounted to nearly three orores, a general postpone¬ 
ment of the repayment of debts had been made and the cultivator had 
to adjust standard of living. 

Describing the lot of the peasant, Mr. Darling said that the Indian 
peasant was suffering from a severe restriction in his credit and, though 
he had probably enough to eat, there was little variety and nourishment 
in his food due to the fact that he was obliged to sell more milk, ghee 
and guv to meet his obligations. 

The restriction in credit might be a blessing in disguise because the 

prosperity that followed high prices led to a great abuse of credit and 
increase of debt. 

Vwious measures had been taken to improve the lot of the peasant 
He instanced the work of debt conciliation courts in the Central Provinces 
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in this connexion ; bat snob measuree were mere palliatiyes and attempts 
to control the money lender, however, attractive in theory, had failed in 
in braoUoe. 

Mr, Darling suggested three remedies: a simple form of primary 
education suited to the needs of the peasant, the strengthening of the 
co-operative system with special emphasis on land mortgage banks and 
the consolidation of holdings where they were badly scattered. In this 
connexion he drew attention to the admirable work done in the Punjab 
and Central Provinces. 

Patna Sugar Conference 

The discussions held at the last Sugar Conference at Patna mainly 
turned on the draft rules prepared by Government in their attempt to 
give effect to the provisions of the Indian Sugarcane Act. It is under¬ 
stood that no agreement could be reached between the representatives of 
the growers and those of the mills on the question of the minimum price. 
The former are stated to have stood out for a minimum price of six annas 
while the latter offered between three to four annas and a half. The 
Government are believed to be in favour of five annas for canes intended 
for the mills and three annas for factories worked by open pan system. 
They would have the fixed prices to be in force until Docember, 1934, 
after which they will be liable to be increased or decreased according to 
variation in price of sugar in accordance with a fixed scale. It appears 
that the basic rate of sugar on which this price is fixed has been taken 
to be rupees eight and annas eight per maund. 

Elaborate arrangements were disclosed in the draft rules for the 
detection and prevention of fraudulent and short practice at the weigh¬ 
bridge and selling booths. They provide for the putting up of notices 
at each weigh-bridge or purchasing centre showing the rate at which cane 
is being purchased and the minimum price fixed by the Government. 
The rules further provide for the establishment of Advisory Committees 
in respect of any controlled area or groups of controlled areas with equal 
representation of cane-growers and factories with an outsider as chairman. 
Among other things it shall be the duty of the Advisory Oommitteo to 
investigate ways and means of maintaining healthy relations between the 
growers and the factories, to help in regulating purchase and sale of 
sugarcane and to generally advise Government in regard to the enforce¬ 
ment of the Sugarcane Act. 

Provision has been made for inspection off and on of weigh bridges, 
registers etc., in factories and selling centres for the licensing of managers 
and purchasing agents. The latter will be granted license on deposit of 
cash security of one thousand rupees for due performance of the condi¬ 
tions of the license. Breach of the above rules will be penalised by fines 
extending to rupees one thousand. 

The local Government will consider its draft rules in the light of the 
discussions at the Conference and finally publish rules under the Act. 
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The proposed Indian Sugar Marketing Board ia ezpeoted to function with 
effect from January next. 

Financial Aid to U. P. Industries 

The U. P. Government has appointed a committee of banking and 
commercial experts with Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala, Managing Director 
of the Central Bank as President, to examine questions of financial aid to 
industries and consider inter alia the recommendations of the Industries 
Beorganization Committee on the subject 

Jute Restriction Scheme 

At a Conferanoe invited by tbe Press Officer, OoTemment of Bengal, repreaentativea of news¬ 
papers met at Writer's Bolidings early in Ootober to discuss Government’s sohene for restriotion 
of Jute cultivation. Everybody felt the necessity for a sebeme of reduction, bnt it was upon the 
question whether compulsory or voluntary mcaanres were to be adopted for the purpose that 
there was any controversy. The Rural Development Commissioner was of opinion that so far oa 
the orop oi 1935 was eoneerned no compulsory soheme involving the distribution of penalties for 
non-ooinpliance could be undertaken unless tbe Government were in possession of absolutely 
aeeurato statistics of the area under Jute in some partionlar year. And these statistics do not at 
present axiBt. 

Various alternative acbemos were then suggested which on examination were found either to 
be liupracticable under existing conditions or too expensive to be tried such as (a) rastriotion 
through doHlnction of seeds, (b) restruction by granting oompensation tor areas not grown with 
Jute, (c) restriction through establishment of a permanent organization to control produetion, 
id) purebahc of surplus slooks by Government, (*) fixation of minimum price by Government. 

It was stressed that no scheme could be considered for the year 1985 in which it would be 
necessary to lay down a quota for individual cultivators or dispense rewards and inflict penalties 
since staiistica of actual eultlvation are not avaflablo of such aeouracy that any government would 
be justified in using them for these purposes. 

The Government sehemo which conaists mainly in carrying on a vigorous propaganda for 
voluntary restriotion of Jute cultivation and extended cultivation of rabi crops was then elabo¬ 
rately explained by the Rural Development Commissioner. The crops which are considered moat 
likely to give remunerative resalls and which can be grown in areas released from Jute arc aiM 
paddy, groundnut, tobacco, linseed, garlic, onions, English vegetables, potatoes and sugarcana. 

The Rural Development Commissioner also mentioned that there was great aoopefortha 
growth of fodder crops which would give a return to the cultivator in dairy produce and in the 
improved quality of his draught anlmale. 

lie referred in this connection to the contemplation of tbe Government to participate in an 
all-India marketing scheme one of the objecta of which was to improve the marketing of agricul¬ 
tural products in the intermta of agricullunatB. Reference was made to tbe sebeme which ie under 
the consideration ol the Oo-rperatlve Department to enable ooltirators to bold back Jute Itooka 
until the pnees were satiefactory. 

A sum of Rupees fifty thousand has been set apart for tiie pnipote of propaganda. 

«)iT Malcolm Hailey Rntertained 

A woll-attended garden party was given by the Maharaj Knmar of 
Vizianagram to His Excellency the Governor Sir Malcolm Hailey during 
his recent visit to Benares. Among those present were the Maharaja of 
Benares, Sir Edward Blunt, Kunwar Jagdiah Pershad, Nawab Sir 
Muhammed Tusuf, Raja Bahadur of Easmanda, Mr. aold Mrs. Dible and 
Kunwar and Kunwar Rani Jaabir Singh. 
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Bengsl €k>¥ernaiefic*s Umniiploymeiit 
Rdiel Scheme. 

The Department of Industries had for a considerable time been 
studying the economics of a number of industries, and what is more, 
evolving and standardising new processes of manufacture in various small 
industries with a view to reduce the cost of production and bring the 
price of the articles produced within the reduced purchasing power of the 
people. 

It was recognised that there was a potential demand for educated 
middle class youths in the small industries of the province. For, these 
small industries which already employ a large number of workers than 
all the organized industries put together have scope for further expansion. 
Common needs of the people and their products have more or less an 
assured market. Because of their local situation and of their being 
Swadeshi in the truest sense of the word, and having traditional associa- 
tions with the economic life of the people, they enjoy a certain amount 
of preference or protection. These industries can easily absorb a large 
number of young men if properly trained and thus solve the problem of 
middle class unemployment to some extent. 

The Department of Industries has arranged to enlist several batches 
of students for giving them free training in Brass and Bell metal industry, 
in the manufacture of Bar and Moulded Soaps as a small indnstry, in the 
art of umbrella making (including bending and marking of umbrella 
handles and assembling and fitting of complete umbrellas), and in glazed 
pottery ware manufacture. It is believed that this will relieve middle class 
unemployment in Bengal to some extent and give at the same time a filip 
to small or cottage industries. 

A Garden Party 

Rai Bahadur Vikramjit Singh gave a party at Gawnpore recently in 
honour of Mr. H. S. Stephenson, z. c. s., on the occasion of his transfer to 
the Government of India. 

Goshala Society 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga has given Rs. 10,000 to the build¬ 
ing fund of the Darbhanga Goshala Society in appreciation of the useful 
work done by the society. 

The society has decided to devote this sum to the erection of a 
dhenumandir (sanctuary lor cows) on modern lines to which a dairy 
department will be attached. 

A Notable Gift 

Mrs. Kameshwari Saha, widow or the late Babu Bhavani Saha, of 
Ramgati Islands, has made a donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the funds of 
98 
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the newly started High English School there on condition that it should 
be named after her husband and her husband's brother, Bani Saha as ihg 
Bani Bharani H. B. School. The School Committee have accepted the 
offer. It is understood that she has promised a further donation of 
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OBITUARY 

The Pataitin Sahiba of Seraikela, aunt of the Ruling Chief of the 
State and sister-in-law of the Maharaja of Chota-Nagpur, recently died at 
Ranchi. The body was taken to Benares for cremation. 


A life-long fighter in the cause of his motherland, and the uncrowned 
king of Midnapur, passed away in the death of Birendra Nath Sasmai. 
He was taken away at the hour of his triumph for it was only the other 
day that he was retured by an overwhelming majority to the Legislative 
Assembly in a triangular contest. He had a distinguished career at the 
bar and he was held in the highest esteem by his countrymen for his 
character and courage of conviction. His services in connection with the 
Midnapur floods and his violent diatribe against terroristic methods will 
ever be gratefully remembered by his countrymen and Government. He 
was fifty-four at the time of his death. May his soul rest in peace ! 
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EDITOR^S NOTICE. 


The **Landholders' JournaV' is, as its 
title indicates, the accredited organ of the 
landholding community of India. It has 
come into existence to promote the interests 
—political, social and economic, of the 
landholding classes, and must necessarily 
depend for its success on the active co- 
(yperation and assistance of the community 
which it serves. 

The policy of the Journal ia progres¬ 
sive and dictated by one ideal—progress of 
the country as a whole along constUution- 
al lines and without impairment of the 
basic rights of the zemindar community 
closely allied as they are with those of 
their tenanie. 

The Editor cordially invites articles 
and contributions on problems of interest 
to the country in general and to the 
landholding community in partieular, items 
of personal and district news, reports 
of political and social events, autobio¬ 
graphical and biographical sketches with 
photographs of prominent members of the 
landholding community and photographs 
of general topical interest. 
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Acceptance or Rejection? 

T he Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report, since its publication 
some weeks a^ro, has been as was anticipated, the subject-matter of 
animated discussions and debates in the press and on the platform both in 
India and England. It has evoked bitter and hostile criticism from indi¬ 
viduals, parties and organisations whose opinions must be reconciled if the 
reforms are to work satisfactorily and smoothly. 

On the other hand, the Reform scheme has undeniably found sup¬ 
porters but their number is very small in comparison with that of the critics. 
Any one who has dispassionately followed the detailed examination of 
the provisions of the Report on the floor of the British House of Commons 
and of the Indian Councils as well as in the columns of English and 
Indian Press, must have been struck with the volume of arguments pro¬ 
pounded both in support of or in opposition to the proposals of the 
Committee. But if he is possessed of an iota of intelligence and common 
sense it will be clear to him that the mass of arguments and pleadings, 
however plausible and irrefutable they might seem, advanced in support 
of the Report does not hide the lurking suspicion of delinquency on the 
part of Indians which characterises the entire Report—a suspicion which 
finds expression in safeguards and special responsibilities of Governors 
Governor-General. 

“History”, says the historian Mommsen in a pregnant sentence, “has a 
Nemesis for every sin—for an impotent craving after freedom, as well as 
for an injudicious generosity !” If the British Government are convinced 
that India is not yet fit to shoulder the responsibilities of self-government 
they ought to say so In the clearest terms. India would then know 
where she stands. But to grant her a measure of self-government while 
making it unworkable with numerous limitations merely to pander to 
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India's national craving would prove a blessing neither to the giver nor 
to the receiver. 

We fully realise that no constitution in a oountn^ whether 
framed by national leaders or by alien rulers can give universal satis¬ 
faction. We admit that the task of framing a constitution for a sub-con¬ 
tinent like India is of herculean proportions and presents difficulties of an 
unimaginable character. But we refuse to believe that British statesman¬ 
ship—a statesmanship which has weathered in its long and chequered 
career many a storm and has solved innumerable national and intor- 
national problems calling for rare wisdom, foresight and determination, 
is on the verge of bankruptcy. The British, more than anybody else, 
know that no government, however strong, can permanently be run 
on the foundation of force. It must ultimately depend for its success 
and inspiration upon the loyalty and co-operation of the people for whom 
the government is designed. 

If the British politicians are sincerely desirous of recognising 
India's claim and conceding it, let the gift be made cheerfully and not 
as though it were being extorted from them. Surely they must realise 
that the goodwill and spontaneous co-operation of India are of far more 
value to them than an India whose co-operation does not spring from 
affection. The reforms are still on the anvil; there is still time so to 
shape them as to hearten the people of this vast sub-continent. 

The Indian politician also must exercise the greatest wisdom and 
prudence at this critical hour. To magnify the shortcomings and 
inherent weaknesses of the Report and put them up to ridicule with 
a view to obscuring the main issues and securing its rejection would 
be as dangerous and prejudicial to the best interests of India as would 
be a frantic attempt to ignore completely the weight and volume of 
Indian criticism, individual and collective, and rush through the Indian 
Constitution Act on the basis of the Report, to the interests of Britain. 

Extremes must be avoided. Wholesale rejection or acceptance in toto 
of the provisions of the Committee can but lead to one and the same result, 
VIZ., alienation, sooner or later, of India from England— a step which the 
best brains and patriots in both countries are eager to avoid. The Report 
is the result of the energy and labour, leave alone huge financial outlay, 
bestowed on the study of and deliberations on the vital problems of 
India by Indians and Europeans, whose intimate knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions in India cannot be questioned. If there are provisions in the 
Report which apparently do not constitute any advance but seem to be 
retrograde in character, the remedy lies not in rejecting the Report as a 
whole, but in exerting every possible effort to secure the desired modi¬ 
fications. 

We must be prepared to work the reforms and strive incessantly 
to remedy the defects. 'Accept what is given and fight for more, was 
the acknowledged policy of the late Mr. Bal Qangadhar Tilak. And 
India can do no better than follow his advice in this momentous stage 
in her history. 

The British people with their past traditions of gradual development 
of their constitutional rights, however well-meaning and sincere they 
may be, can never be expected to make a sudden departure from their 
well-tested policy aud bestow full constitutional rights all at once. 
All their suspicions and fears with their necessary corollaries, namely, 
the safeguards and special responsibilities are those of a hesitant and 
conservative people and not of a people unwilling to recognise the national 
aspirations of Indians. Allay their fears by working the reforms and 
they will not be slow in recognising your claims. 



All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

■MHHaaaaBai^BBaMMBaanBBaaB^^BMBMBOT^MnaBMBaMiWHKsaaBXBXBa^Basss^^aBSKeeB^^^sms^ssssssass 


The British Indian Association must be congratulated upon the 
inauguration of an annual conference of landholders of the province. The 
utility of such conferences cannot be exaggerated. In the first place, it 
affords the landholding community an excellent opportunity to discuss, and 
make their contribution to the solution, of the various economic and politi¬ 
cal problems affecting the province generally and the community in parti¬ 
cular. To be able to compare notes even once a year makes for the elucida¬ 
tion of many 'points which may prove too complex for the individual 
landholders, and engenders a feeling of solidarity among the community 
by removing differences and misunderstandings. Not the least of the 
benefits that accrue from these discussions is that they focus attention of 
the Government and the country upon the considered and collective 
views, needs and problems of the community. In fact, we are so deeply 
impressed with the value of these periodical deliberations as a factor in 
the reorganisation on a strong basis of the landed interests that we 
make bold to suggest that these conferences ought to be held oftener. 

The outlook before the country demands that zamindars everywhere 
shall more and more prove themselves not in name only but in fact the real 
leaders of the people. And what better way of achieving this than by estab¬ 
lishing their identity with their tenants ? We look upon these conferences 
as a prelude to the far more important conferences that must be held, and 
held fairly frequently, between zamindars and their tenants to acquaint 
each other with their problems. Much good will flow from such joint 
deliberations of zemindars and tenants as were recently held at Hooghly 
and from the formation of such organizations as, say, the Bihar United 
Party, or the U. P. National Agriculturists’ Party. 

The Second Session of the All-Bengal Landholders’Conference, full 
reports of the proceedings of which will appear in the next issue of this 
journal, has just been held in Calcutta under the presidentship of the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga. The position of landholders 
vii-a-vis the Congress and the Government was clearly and succinctly 
set forth in the presidential speech. Mr. P. N. Tagore, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates made an admirable contri¬ 
bution to the clarification of the numerous issues invoved in the Report of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, particularly those concerning land¬ 
holders. It was refreshing to observe the zest with which the Maharaja of 
Kassimbazar, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Raja Sitanath Roy, Kumar 
H. K. Mitter, Kumar Sarat Kumar Milter, Kumar T. C. Goswami, Rai 
Bahadur Keshab Cbunder Banerjee, Mr. S. G. Roy Choudhuri, u. L. c., 
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Mr, Amulyadhan Auddy, Mr. Kanai Lai Goswami, and Mr. Amamath 
Mukherjee and others entered into the diBOUssions. Of particular interest 
was, naturally, the discussion on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report 
The next in importance was undoubtedly a resolution relating to the 
Permanent Settlement which demanded that the settlement should be 
placed beyond the competency of future legislatures. Kumar T. G. Goswami 
considered this demand as somewhat unreasonable. The Hon’ble Sir 
B. L. Mitter, a member of the Governor’s Executive Council, took a similar 
view and incidentally thrust some home truths upon the assembly and it 
would behove the community to hearken well unto his words. Security 
cannot come from the enjoyment of special privileges, special protection, 
etc.; it must come from strength within. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, while offering his services to the community, exhorted 
zamindars not to rest on their lees but to understand and strive to find 
solution for their problems. They must, he said, marshal public opinion 
in their favour. They must organise and conduct propaganda. 

We apologize for touching a personal note but we cannot refrain from 
remarking that Sir B. L. Mitter’s exhortation heartens us. We have, ever 
since this journal came into being, stressed the vital necessity for propa¬ 
ganda, and without receiving anything like substantial co-operation or 
encouragement, have been endeavouring to pursue the line now chalked 
out by Sir B. L. Mitter. A vast amount of work has yet to be done but 
it can only be done it the zamindars follow the advice of the Hon’ble 
Member. Our services have been and will always continue to be at the 
disposal of the community to whose interests this journal is devoted. 

But wo would not usurp more than our share of credit. To Mr. 
Sachin Son, m.a., bl., the able author of a number of works (e. g. "The Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal” ) on land and zamindar-ryot problems is due 
high encomium for his effective but unostentatious work on behalf 
•of zamindars. 



Agricultural Rent in Bengal • 



Br Sachin Sen, ujl., b.l. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPT OP RENT 

1. What iB rent f Bent is the consideration paid for the hire of land. 
In other words, rent “expresses the amount of money paid for the hiring 
of various properties connected with land”. 

2. A tenant hiring a farm is not a man hiring a house; he is like a 
man purchasing a business on an annual payment of rent. Therefore, in 
the fixation of rent, many considerations are present before a tenant: he 
is to reckon up the cost of cultivation, estimate the amount of produce 
and the price which it will fetch on sale, ascertain the quantity of profit, 
then he is to calculate within himself how much of the profit he can con¬ 
sent to surrender to the landlord of whom he borrows. The fixation of 
rent is a complex problem in as much as the calculations by the tenants 
of all the above factors are subject to inexactitute and uncertainty because 
of the very nature of agriculture. In a manufacturing business, the cost 
of production, the expenses of raw materials, the charges it has to sustain, 
the general price of goods produced and the rate of profit are much the 
same in the same town and often in the same districts. The calculation 
of profit may be made with more certainty. But in agriculture the unit 
is not the district, nor even the estate, but the individual farm. Every 
farm has special characteristics which exercise mighty influence on the 
cost of production, the amount of produce and the prices it will fetch, and 
the profit which will be realised. The variations in fertility, nearness to 
stations and high roads, distance from manures that have to be derived 
tithes and local rates, accessibility of markets, wages, loaning operations, 
all these have visible effects on profits. Thus the farm hired is a separate 
business by itself which brings forward points peculiar to itself. Its pro¬ 
fits, and consequently its rent, must be individually estimated. 

€.' Kent thus may be called a part of profit; a tenant first considers 
the produce, tben the cost of cultivation, then the profit after the deduc¬ 
tion of the interest on the capital invested in the business. The tenant 
before hiring a farm must feel that he will have sufficient profit and 
he would then agree to slice away a portion thereof as a rent. The 
Question that if rent is to be a larger or smaller part of profit is a 
different one but the fact remains that it is a part of it Unless there is 
the possibility of profit, a tenant would refus e to hire a farm. 8o it can 

• A paper read by Mr. Saehin Sen, m.a., b.!,., at a meeting of the Indian Inetituto of Boonomlfa 
wUoh was beld on the SIh Moyembar, 1934 
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be said that in the case of rent, a tenant wields a areat force. But the 
strength of the landlords lies in the fact that there is competition for 
lands which presupposes that the farm hired would give sufficient reward 
for the tenant’s venture. The landlord and tenants may be called partners 
in a common business—they divide between them a common profit: 
“each earns more by performing his own part of the business well”. 

4. As profit varies from land to land, so should rent. There is no 
science which can determine a natural, definite and ascertainable quantity 
to be demanded as a rent. Scientific determination of rent is a risky 
affair and dubious solution. Science in forecasting the price of a thing, 
one year two years or very many years hence, takes an uncertain jump. 
Ricardo made the degree of fertility possessed by soil the scientific regu* 
lator of rent. But it is realistic economics that a fertile land may fetch 
shabby rent if there are high wages, bad transport, greater distance from 
manures, thin population etc., which are economically deterrent factors. 
Political economy cannot determine rent—it can only analyse the condi* 
tions and enumerate the forces tending to the determination of the rent. 

It is competition which determines the right amount of rent. If rent be 
insufficient, landlord refuses; if rent be higher, farmer refuses. Com¬ 
petition brings about the real state. It is also to be noted that custom 
has a share with competition in fixing rent. 

5. Ownership is the cause of rent and possession is the effect of it. 
Rent is reached by bargaining between the landlord and the tenant. It 
is extremely difficult for an economist to tell what is fair rent or low rent: 
it is to be determined by the bargainers on the spot. Economists are to 
explain the methods; conclusions are to be arrived at by individual bar¬ 
gainers. Over and above competition and custom, there is the sense of 
value wielding a great force in the economical life of men. A land gathers 
higher rent if it is beautifully situate, freshened by healthy breeze, sur¬ 
rounded by pleasant atmosphere, inhabited by good neighbours, tenanted 
by the same family for generations, located in calm areas secured against 
invasion of mills and chimneys, dotted with historical associations etc. 
To suppose money as the sole factor in buying and selling is to make 
Political Economy untrue to human nature. 

6. The so-called theory of agricultural rent is that the “rent of the 
farm is the difference between the value of its produce of a farm of equal 
extent which is only just able to pay the expense of cultivation or in 
other words, which consists of land of the lowest degree of fertility which 
has to be cultivated to supply the wants of the community”. If we take 
that the rent of any particular piece of land is measured by the excess of 
the value of its produce over that of the produce of an equal area of land 
of the lowest degree of fertility, it follows that the rent of land dependa 
not only on its own intrinsic fertility but also on the fertility of other 
lands. This serves to give the rent a fluctuating character. The land 
which serves as the basis of comparison may alter materially from time 
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to time; profit is dependent on many oironmatancei. Any oiroumstanoe 
affecting the profit affecta the rent 


RISE OF RENT 

7. The riae of rent ia possible if there is 

(a) the increase of population, 

(b) the agricultural progress tending to diminish the cost of produc¬ 
tion or improve communications or any thing which may agri¬ 
culture remunerative, 

(c) increase in the prices, 

8. The lowering of rent is possible if there is 

(a) The cultivation of other new lands having equal or superior ad¬ 
vantages for bringing the crop to the market, 

(b) the increase of importation of food at a greater proportionate 
rate than the increase of population, 

(c) the deterioration of the output of land beyond the farmer’s neces¬ 
sary share, 

(d) the increase of manufacturing industry making agricultural voca¬ 
tion unremunerative and unseductive. 

In the last case, the loss of agricultural rent will be more than repaid 
by the ground rent paid for building leases. 

9. The question that now comes to the fore: 

After improvements made by the tenants on the land, why should 
not rent increase ? If the conservative view is taken, it may be urged 
that when a tenant makes improvement operations on the land, he does 
so not exclusively out of his own capital but out of the co-operation 
of his own capital with the capital of landlords. The tenant has hired 
the land only, he had not enough capital to purchase it. It is the 
purchase which gives exclusive possession and it is this possession 
in which the ownership of land consists. Unless there is exclusive 
possession, the inherent qualities of the land and the situational 
advantages of the farm belong to the landowner. Phosphoric acid, 
potash, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid, nitric acid—these important cons¬ 
tituents for the food of plants—all these energies, actual and potential, 
which the land possesses are of course let out to the farmer but they in 
fact belong to the landlord. The conservative school accordingly main¬ 
tains that agricultural improvement by the tenant consists of two factors 
—firstly, the tenant’s outlay and skill, secondly, the inherent qualities of 
the soil which belong to the landlord. This school as a logical corrolary 
concedes the right of the tenant to receive repayment for his outlay in 
improvements with interests; the right of the tenant to be paid full value 
of his improvements is ruled out. “Under the strictest investigation and 
under the moat accurate scientific valuation, the elements in all farming 
enterprise which belong to the owner and which the owner of land lends 
to a farmer are beyond all comparison greater in value than the elements 
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nMoh the fanner himaetf nippUee in the eraduet of his enten^rise”. Tbs 
Liberal school maintains that the hirer of- land like the borrower of ths 
money uses the commodity at his own risk and has to bear any loss which 
hie mistakes or misfortunes may oanse. And as such he should be!en- 
titled to the whole profit Every improver must have full fruits of enter¬ 
prise, expenditure and skill. * 

10. With these introductory remarks I would try to give here an 
account, historical and analytical, of the question of agricultural rent in 
Bengal—a subject which is of immense importance to the understanding 
of the land problems of Bengal. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN RENT AND REVENUE 

11. The word “rent" has by now acquired a distinctive meaning. Even 
iipto the early British rule, there was no distinction made between rent 
and revenue. The rent in English language is in reality an annuity with 
a charge on the land demised, because the tenures held at fixed rent and 
in perpetuity are really alienations and the alienees and all persons 
holding through them pay a fixed sum in perpetuity called rent, to the 
alienors and those claiming under them. 

12. In enacting the Regulations of 1793, there was a distinction made 
between revenue and rent, revenue being used to mean the sum paid by 
superior landowners to the State and rent the sum payable to the superior 
landowners by those who hold under them. The Bengal Tenancy Act 
1385 defines rent .as “whatever is lawfully payable or deliverable in money 
or kind by a tenant to his landlord on account of the use or occupation 
of the land, held by the tenant” t 

13. The distinctive use of revenue and rent in the manner as indi¬ 
cated implies a change of ideas “as to the legal effect of the transfer of 
property in the soil by means of grants in perpetuity". This change of 
meaning leaves the zemindars paying revenue in the position of proprie¬ 
tors and the tenants paying rent distinctly in a subordinate position. It 
is an unconscious but complete recognition of the proprietorship of sa- 
mindars. a recognition legally established by the Regulations of 1793. The 
Hindu theory was that the actual occupier was the master of the soil; the 
Moghul theory advocated proprietorship in sovereigns in scorn of the 
actual occupier; the early British theory applicable in India was that Uie 
proprietorship was vested in the state but it could be transferred for a 
sum as land tax; but the modern Legislation made the rent-receivera 

* 1b Adaini V DnuMth, tha IrUfa CoBit el Appeal held the rlew, edToeeted bp the IMbS 
ef Argyll that is BKneulturel impTOvemente, vthe two teetnn eii., the teant’e oatley end akIU, 
•od the Inherent queUtiei of the eoU whioh bdongio the landlord ehonld be taken Into aoooaat 
and aeeordingly in fixing a fair rent, the tenant maj be rented on a portion of hto ImproTementa. 

t Under the Act OoTerninent ie a landlord with reapeot to Ehaa rnahala, and Oie aoHntnt 
payable to tixe Stele by e tenant with reapeot to Khea liahala ia thnralora rent; It instead of llxad 
ann, a fixed amount of eom or any 0 UiarpToauetbeanpplladyaariyforthattieofltBd,tUt 1 i 
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owners of land and the rent-payers, though in oocupation and incapable 
of being ejected, pay rent not revenue for the use and occupation only of 
the land, a conception absolutely modern, accentuating and clarifying the 
relative position of the two partners. 

14. The B. T. Act of 1885 has now made rent the first charge : under 
the Mahammedan law, the rent, rather the amount payable for the land 
was not a charge but "personal obligation in the tenure-holders”. The 
Rent Act of 1859 did not also make rent a charge on the tenure. Now, 
revenue and rent are no longer twin words: they are now distinct con¬ 
noting distinctive rights and obligations of their own. 

GROWTH OF RENT-CONCEPT IN BENGAL 

15. The evolution of the conception of rent in Bengal is immensely 
interesting. Three contending forces such as custom, competition and legis¬ 
lation, have brought rent to the present state. The King’s share during 
the Hindu period had not the characteristics of rent, if modern notions 
thereof are to be taken into consideration. In the King’s share, firstly, 
there was no element of contract, which is essential for Western conception 
of rent, because the proportion of produce to be delivered by the culti¬ 
vator was determined arbitrarily by the Sovereign ; secondly, the So¬ 
vereign during that period did not lay any claim to property in land and 
“the grain payments answered to the description of a tax, rather than to 
.that of rent”. 

16. In view of this interpretation, the germ of rent could be said to 
have existed in the Hindu village communities of the landlord type which 
became extant in Bengal where the cultivators paid over and above the 
King’s share an additional share to the proprietory body. This addition¬ 
al share paid in kind, and the amount of which was regulated by custom, 
may be called rent The arbitrariness in the determination of the amount 
of share was not there, as custom, grounded on considerations for the 
tenant’s caste, the quality of the soil, the proximity to marts etc, attempted 
to do justice to the cultivators. In this connection it must be pointed out 
that though the cultivators had to pay over and above the King’s share 
a certain proportion to an intermediate interest, still there was no severity 
in that customary rent. That was a period when rack-renting was not 
possible because the raiyats had to be fostered and coaxed for the use 
and oocupation of land. That was a period when there was competition 
for land and inany culturable lands remained waste. That was also a 
period when there was no need for taking to thq worst lands and to the 
improved means of agriculture. At such a period the question of rack- 
renting and oppressing the raiyats could not arise as they, at the first 
speck of oppression, could remove to other culturable land: there were 
more lands and less tillers. That was a golden age for the raiyats and 
that was the reason that the Khudkast (resident raiyats, as opposed to 
the Paikast or non-resident raiyats) acquired rights which could hardly 
be distinguished from the proprietory rights. 

3 
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17. During the Mahammedan period, the growth of rent found e 
eet-back. The Mahammedan rulers were not in favour of middlemen 
standing between the Sovereign and cultivators. Even if there was an 
intermediary, he used to collect revenue on behalf of the Sovereign and 
he had not the status of a landlord. Therefore, whatever dues he might 
have intercepted, that has not the character of rent, rather that was his 
fee for collection. In spite of this of course there were landlords existing 
here and there but those were cases of usurpation and as such it may 
be said that rent in the proper sense of the term found no room in the 
revenue system of the Mahammedan period. But with the decline of the 
Moghul power, the system of farming out the revenue came into vogue. 
Thus intermediaries grew in abundance and in the absence of strong 
central power they came to collect illegal cesses over and above the fixed 
rate of rent. Rent was so overlaid with illegal cesses that the rights of 
the cultivators were rendered nugatory. 

18. During the period of Company management, competition began 
to influence rent in Bengal. After the great famine of 1769-70, it was felt 
urgently necessary that the waste lands should be cultivated but there 
was dearth of peasants, as they were greatly decimated by the famine. The 
Government forced the zemindars to “court” the peasants to undertake 
cultivation of waste lands. And in this matter of settling ryots on waste 
and uncultivated lands, the zemindars could not afford to be whimsical, 
as it is said, that “the resident cultivators had ouly to migrate a few miles 
to get laud at low rates of rent”. Thus the cultivators could give their 
own terms and the zemindars had to accept the terms even if they were 
lower than customary rent. For the first time, the law of demand and 
supply came to be a factor in the settlement of rent. During this time, 
a class of ryots, know as vagrant ryots, grew up—they hold at lower rent, 
They settle with one zemindar for one season; if zemindar tries to in¬ 
crease rent, they migrate to a different place and settle with another 
zemindar on a lower rent than the customary one. These vagrant tenants 
reduced the customary rent and the law of supply and demand worked 
with vengeance on the zemrfidars. Let it be noted in this connection that 
the Company did not disturb the system of zemindars which flourished 
with the decline of the Moghul power. The exactions of zemindars sub¬ 
sided with the Company management and rent in stead of going up 
beyond the level of economic rent settled down to the customary rate, 
to the competitive rate. 

19. During the later British period from 1859, there is the reign of 
law. Rent was settled by the Legislatures on customary rate and the 
chances of enhancement were gradually reduced to nill. Series of legis¬ 
lations brought about this conception of rent, regulated by custom. 

20. In this connection, it would be worthwhile to mention that though 
the population has increased during the British rule and unculturable 
waste lands have been brought under cultivation, there is a keen demand 
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for lands, and the need for improved means of agrioalture is being felt 
to raise sufficient food for the people—this is a situation wholly different 
from what prevailed during the Hindu period when Khudkast raiyats ac¬ 
quired valuable rights and paid legitimate rents. But it would be in¬ 
teresting to note that even in the situation, noted above, the rent is 
extremely low, the grounds of enhancement are fair and the occupancy 
raiyats have also acquired valuable rights. If the situation were left U> 
the play of economic forces and there were no interfering legislations, it 
may be said that the rents would have jumped up, the grounds of en¬ 
hancement would be less stiff and the occupancy raiyats would have- 
acquired less valuable rights. The competition for lands in Bengal is 
very keen firstly they are fertile, and secondly there is a vast population. 
The keenness of competition is evident from the prices offered for the 
lands. The present depression with consequential fall in the prices of 
lands should not be confounded with misunderstanding the economic 
forces. 


PROTECTION OF RAIYATS IN THE MATTER OF RENT 

21. To understand the implications of agricultural rent in Bengal, 
we must first of all disabuse our minds of the wrong imnression that the 
raiyats are suffering in the matter of rent at the hands of the landlords 
from early British rule. Since the Company took the entire care and 
management of the revenues as the Dewan, there were serious attempts 
for the protection of the raiyats. When the revenue was farmed for five 
years in 1772, the farmer was prohibited from receiving larger rent from 
the raiyats than the amount stipulated for in the pottahs ; abwabs and 
cesses were prohibited : nuzzurs and salamees were abolished ; usurious 
lending to the raiyats was directed to be stopped. It does not mean that 
the Company’s efforts towards the welfare of the raiyats were crowned with 
much success, but efforts, genuine, were there. 

22. The Decennial Settlement is the first serious bold attempt for 
the protection of the revenues and the raiyats. Before that, there were 
quinquennial and annual settlements—all for the protection of revenues 
and raiyats. Because in every settlement the Company has ensured its 
position in the matter of revenue and curbed the powers of zemindars. 
In Mahammedan times, the rulers entered into agreement with the zemin¬ 
dars without reference to the raiyats : they only thought of their revenues 
and there the zemindars showed some eagerness for agreements as they 
in their turn could be free to exact beyond the asul. But the Company 
were particular in seeing to the welfare of raiyats and augmentation of 
revenues and as such the zemindars had no interest in settlements rather 
settlements were thrust on them. 

23. The Decennial Settlement was not silent after striking out an 
arrangement in the matter of revenue (an ensured supply of which was 
political necessity with the Company’s Administration); it went to the 
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length of providing that the zemindars aeeeeeed by Ooveroment would 
egoally and impartially distribute the total aeeeasment on all the land8« 
contained in their zemindariee “according to the rent received from them 
and to render a full record of Biich distribution”. If any village is omitted, 
the Government seize on it; if wilful partiality is proved, the landholder 
would be fined. It was clearly provided that the zemindars in every 
engagement with the under>renters must be specific as to the amount of 
rent and condition of it and “all sums received beyond the amount sped* 
fied are to be repaid with a penalty of double the amount”. The following 
restrictions prescribed by the Decennial Settlement were all for the pro¬ 
tection of the raiyat in the matter of rent:— 

(1) No person contracting a zemindar shall be authorised to take 
charge thereof without an amalnama, or written commission 
signed by the zemindar, 

(2) the landholders are to revise the abwabs in concert with the 
raiyats, and to consolidate them with the asul, 

(3) no new abwab or mathoot is to be imposed under penalty of 
three times the amount, 

<4) the rents shall be specifically stated in the pottah, 

<5) every zemindar shall prepare a suitable form of pottah and sub¬ 
mit it to the Collector, who after approval thereof shall notify to 
the raiyats that such pottahs may be obtained and no other form 
of pottah shall be allowed, 

<6) a raiyat whose rent has been ascertained and settled is entitled to 
a pottah, and if refused, the landholder will be fined,’ 

(7) existing leases are to hold good unless granted by collusion 
or without authority, 

<8) no landholders or farmers shall cancel the pottahs of the Khud- 
khast raiyato except on proof of being obtained by collusion, or 
that the rents of the last three years were below the rates of 
the purgunnah nirikbundi, 

(9) a patwari shall be established for every village by the proprie¬ 
tor under penalty of fine; the patwari is to record the accounts 
of the raiyats, 

(10) receipts lor rents are to be given to the raiyats under penalty of 
double the amount, 

(11) if any village or district should be affected by inundation or 
other calamity, causing raiyats to desert, the rents of the abscon¬ 
ding raiyats shall not be demanded from those remainings, 

(12) the limdholders and renters are to adjust the instalments of rents 
payable, according to the time of reaping and selling the pro¬ 
duce, and (Collectors are to enforce this provision—(Phillips' 
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Tagore Law Leotixre on the “Law of Land Tenures in Lower 
Bengal”). 

24. Prom the Decennial Settlement, it has been the deliberate aim 
of the Legislature to see that the ryots do not suffer in any way for rent. 
The protective measures from 1793 to 1889 can be gathered from the 
following:— 

(1) The Decennial Settlement provided for authorised forms of pottas 
to the ryots. The rent was settled to be an entire sum consoli' 
dating the abwabs lawfully chargeable with the assul, thus 
blocking the avenues of other exactions and abwabs. 

(2) Under the Permanent Settlement scheme, the landlord shall not 
cancel the pottahs of Khoodkasts except on proof that they were 
obtained by collusion, or that their rents for 3 yeare before the 
settlement were below the pergunnah nirikbundy, or that they 
had obtained collusive deductions from their rents, or upon a 
general measurement of the pergunnah for equalising and cor¬ 
recting the assessment. 

(3) The Permanent Settlement provided that all leases to under 
farmers and ryots made before the settlement and not contrary 
to any Regulation, are to remain in force, unless proved to have 
been obtained by collusion or from unauthorised persons. 

(4) The Permanent Settlement made the following provisions for 
the ryots: abolition of extra cesses and abwabs; no power to 
cancel bonafide pottahs,* fixity of tenure and fixity of rent 
rates secured. Ganoongoes and patwaris to prevent oppression 
of the persons paying rents; landlords to specify in writing the 
rent payable by ryots at pergunnah rate—tho dispute, if any, 
being determined in the Civil Court of the Zilla in which lands 
were situated. 


( To be continued ) 


* It ia maintained that the pottai retfulatioiia proved inoperative l)crau(ie they were opposed 
to the interoate of both the landlords and ryots. Tho landlords could nullify the objective-t of 
pottah by insortinf; therein exorbitant rates. Tho ryota did not at fit at appreciate pottahs because 
they thought that pottahs would not stop the collection of abwab ; secondly, "as a rule they held 
more lands than they were rated for in the village registers and they shrank from an enquiry 
into the exact amount; thirdly, “the acceptance of the 'pottah* meant the perpetuation of tho 
rather fietitious pargana rates Which were considerably in excess of the economic rent whicli tho 
landlords could secure by contract under the then prevailing conditions”. Thus it was the cultiva¬ 
tors who reluctated to avail of Pottah regulations* 
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Dr. Bimala Chum Law, Ph. o., m. a., b. l 

(An Appreciation) 


I T is a common belief that intellectual pursuits find the ablest of their 
voteries in the ranks of the middle and upper middle classes and 
that the wealthy, landholding and commercial classes, while often afford¬ 
ing the most powerful stimulus to the development of art, literature and 
culture by their valuable patronage, are sadly deficient in direct contri¬ 
bution to the aesthetic wealth of a nation. Bo that as it may in other 
countries, it must be said of Bengal that many of the scions of her noblest 
families have by their own achievements made the most material contri¬ 
bution to the higher life of the country. In this category we place Dr. 
-Bimala Churn Law, of the famous Law family of Calcutta Born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth, with wealth and leisure at his disposal he 
might easily have indulged in all the luxuries and pleasures that Fate 
laid at his foot; but ho chose the straight and narrow path of toilsome 
endeavour and, though but a young man, has accomplishments to his credit 
which make him a notable figure in the literary life of the country. 

Dr. Law, who is the youngest son of the late Babu Ambica Churn 
Law, and the youngest grandson of the late Jay Gobind Law, C. I. 'E., 
was born in 1891. Babu Jay Gobind Law was the youngest brother of 
the late Maharaja Durga Churn Law, c. l. E. Dr. Law received his early 
education at the Metropolitan Institution (Main ) and graduated with 
honours from the Presidency College, Calcutta. He obtained his M. A. 
degree in 1915, securing a first class in Pali. He was awarded the gold 
medal and prize of the Calcutta University, and in recognition of his re¬ 
searches in Ancient Indian History and Culture, received the Ph. D. degree 
in 1923. He won the Ashutosh Mukherjee gold medal the same year and 
also won the Griffith Memorial prize. He passed the B. L. Examination 
in 1919 and was enrolled an advocate of the Calcutta High Court. 

After his brilliant University career Dr. Law began to help his late 
father in the latter^s business and other matters. He is now a partner of 
Messrs. Prawn Kissen Law & Company. Nevertheless he finds time, in 
fact, makes time to devote himself to the passion of his life, namely, in¬ 
tellectual activities. 

He is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, a corporate member 
of the American Oriental Society, an honorary correspondent of the 
Archaelogical Survey of India, a life member of the AsiaUc Society of 
Bengal, and was once a member of the Philological Committee of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, is a fellow of the Royal Hiatorioal Society, a life- 
member of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisnat and a member of the History 
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Oommittee of this body, a life member of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 
a life member of the Viswabharati, a life member of the Nari Siksha 
Samity, a trastee of the Vidyaaagar Institute, Vice-President of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

Dr. Law is an authority on Buddhism and is a most prolific author, 
among his best known works being A History of Pali Literature in two- 
volumes, A Study of the Mahavastu, Supplement to the study of the Maha- 
vastu, Geography of Early Buddhism, Buddhistic Studies, Some Ksatriya 
Tribes of Ancient India, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol I, 
Ancient Indian Tribes, The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Historical- 
Gleanings, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, The Buddhist Con¬ 
ception of Spirits, Women in Buddhist Literature, Designation of Human 
Types, Dathavamsa, (Text and Translation), Cariyapitaka (Text and 
Translation), Saundarananda Kavya (translated into Bengali with an in¬ 
troduction and notes), Licchavi Jati, Bauddha Raniani, the Law of Gift in 
British India, Ancient Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. II and Thup.ivamsa. 
(P. T. S. Ed.). He is the Editor of Indian Culture, a quarterly Journal and 
one of the Editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
published by the Keru Institute, Holland. 

Some of his works are prescribed as text books for the M.A. degree 
in Pali and History. That Dr. Law is a scholar of international repute 
is obvious from the high praise that has been bestwed upon his works by 
the most eminent litterateurs of the West. It would take vastly more space 
than can be afforded in a brief sketch of his life and career to quote even 
a few of the numerous commendations that his works have rectMvi d from 
Western scholars but it would not perhaps bo out of place to quote only 
a few of them just in order to give our roadors an idea of the very high 
esteem in which the achievements of one of their own countrymen is held 
in the West. Of his History of Pali Literature Prof. E. J. Rapson says i 

Most valuable and interesting history of Pali Literature whieh T 
value very highly and which I shall very often consult. * * * The work 
will take its place as the standard book of reference on its subject. 

Dr. P. O. Schrader says : 

This book is sure to be used as the standard work on the subject for 
many years to come. 

Of his “A Study of the Mahavastu” and Supplement to the same. 
Dr. Hermann Jacobi says : 

* • • All students of Buddhism will he glad to use your guide in 
the bewildering contents of that important text. 

About his “Geography of Early Buddhism”, Dr Keith says; 

* * * Congratulate you on another example of erudition and 
sound exposition. 

Dr. M. Winternita says : 

* * * the moat useful. It is a welcome contribution to historical 
geography of ancienllndia. 
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Dr. Law is the owner of extensive properties in Calcutta and a zemin¬ 
dar of Morrelgunje. The Doctor and his brother, Dr. S. 0. Law, are the 
owners of the biggest zamindari in the district of Khulna. A high school 
has been founded and is being maintained in the zamindari where many 
poor students receive education. The institution has been named after 
Dr. Law’s father. A charitable dispensary under a qualified physician is 
also maintained in the zamindari. 

But Dr. Law’s beneficence is by no means confined to his tenantry 
alone. His creation of a bed in the Deshbandhu Hospital, the institution 
of two free-studentships in the Calcutta Medical College and his contribu¬ 
tion to the funds of the Calcutta Homoeopathic College, his donations to 
the Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund and the Medical College Centenary Fund 
show at once the remarkably wide range of his humanitarian and chari¬ 
table activities and conclusively prove that there is hardly any noble 
cause which fails to evoke sympathy and response from his generous heart. 

Himself highly cultured and educated. Dr. Law’s interest in the cause 
of education found a natural expression in helping and endowing with 
funds institutions devoted to the advancement of learning and culture. 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat and the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat have 
been recipients of liberal donations towards publication of valuable and 
rare-books. (e. g. Mahabharat, Adiparva, by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri). 
He has also contributed to the building fund of the Ashutosh College 
and to the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. Of special 
interest is his presentation of rare coins to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
exhibited in the Ramesh Bhaban and of rare images to the Indian 
Museum. Regarding the latter the Director-General of Archmology in 
India in a statement to the Press said ; 

“The Archsoologioal Department is grateful to Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
of Calcutta, Honorary Correspondent of the Department, who has kindly 
acquired these images at a cost of Rs. 1,000 and generously presented 
them to the Archaaological Survey for exhibition in the Indian Museum. 
These images include extremely rare figure of Kama, God of love, a Beauti¬ 
ful figure of Kartikeya on his Peacock, an image of Uma—Mahesvara 
dancing, Ganesa eic. They are all in excellent state of preservation 
and make the most valuable addition to the Archssological collections 
of Indian Museum." 

Liberal-minded and unostentatious. Dr. Law is universally loved and 
respected for his sober habits, amiable manners and catholicity of views. 
It may truly be said that in Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Bengal, nay 
India, possesses a son who has shed more lustre on her fair name and 
glory than falls to the lot of an ordinary mortal. May he live long and 
may his remarkable and noble example be followed by young members 
of the leisured classes is our hope and prayer, 



By Dharani Mohan Roy, 
Zamindar, Royail, Dacca. 


proposing to say a few words on the above subject, ] am 
^ W conscious of the limitations which must be attached to the'term 
self-sufficiency’ in the present state of international relations in which 
no country can be viewed in perfect isolation from others. I would however 
•emphasise that the doctrine of international division of labour, approved 
and applauded by the classical economists, has recently received a tremen¬ 
dous set-back, and tho countries all over the world have, for strategic and 

other reasons, embarked on 


a policy of economic self¬ 


sufficiency in the sense of de¬ 



veloping as many industries 
(including ‘key’ induslnes) 
as possible, which may not be 
endangered by war or block¬ 
ade There are, some countries 
which do not possess any 
industry or industries worth 
the name and are wholly 
agricultural, siipiilying raw 
materials to industrially effi¬ 
cient nations ; there are again 
otln'rs whiitli are out and out 
industrial and whose* agricul¬ 
tural wealtli is insignificant. 
In both the ca.ses, one is 
perfectly justified in de¬ 
manding action for the 
removal of tho respective 
deficiencies, for iiidustriali- 


Babu Dhmni Mobao Rof sation in the former case 

_ and ruralisation in the latter 

0 a great length, without oven invoking the plea of self-sufficiency. 
Industries and agriculture must both be developed in the interest of 
•a perfectly balanced civilisation. Every nation must justify itself by 
economic competence. 


biifortunately India falls under the former category of industrially 
eficient countries. She has to look up to other countries for the 
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satisfaction of the amenities of modern life, nay, some of the basic material 
needs of her people. It was otherwise only a century or two ago. She 
had then an economic machinery capable of satisfying her needs which 
admittedly were few and simple; she even supplied luxuries to peoples 
far and near. She did not neglect then the economic side of life but paid 
due attention to it even in the midst of her spiritual preoccupations. It 
IS by regeneration in the economic sphere that she can recover her rightful 
place in the comity of nations. 

What then should India do for her economic revival V The answer 
may be given straight—she must cease to depend solely on agriculture, 
take to industries and commerce along with agriculture and attain in 
every one of them a vastly greater degiee of efficiency than now. The 
.Sanskrit adage has it: 

^^tit^igi fwwqi sf q ^ II 

[ Commerce is the dwelling place of Lakshnii, ihe Goddess of wealth 
and prosperity / r. immense wealth can be earned by (loinmerce. Half 
of that wealth can be acquired by agriculture and hall of that again in 
States service. lJut no wealth can be obtained by begging ]. 

In ancient times, when India was an independent country, the econo¬ 
mic functions of the nation were eiitiiisted to ceilain specific sections of 
Its population and this made for considerable efficiency and progress. 
Coininercw and agriculture were in the hands of the Vaishyas and they 
w(‘re experts in conimercial knowledge and business as well as in ogricul- 
tiire They carried on trade or commerce and cultivated lands not only 
ill the interests of their own caste but also of tlie other castes, vi/., the Tlrah- 
inanas, the Kshatriyaa and the Sudras Each caste had its own duties and 
was spcM'ially proficient in performing them. Quo caste did not interfere 
in the duties of another because evi^ry casie ecjually loved its mother 
country and worked for its welfare, Now-a-days for the sake of Apad- 
dhttnitn which indicates the duties to be practised in emer¬ 

gencies, the IhMlimanas and the Kshatriyas, according to the holy Shastras, 
can follow' the occupations of the Vaishyas. 

Poverty is admittedly the greatest curse to which humanity is subject 
and It w'ould appear that a dependent nation must submit to it and be 
(‘ver deprived of the pleasures and comforts of life which are w'ithin the 
easy reaeh of independent nations. This assumption is hardly true, for 
if we look around we come across many independent countries which 
certainly are not wealthy and an* debarred from the enjoyment of the 
choicest gifts of life. Those of the independent nations that have attained 
prosperity and opulenc.o have done so by assiduous and unremitting toil, 
by acquiring mastery over science and art and proficiency in agriculture, 
industries and commerce. If the people of India become experts in science, 
art, agriculture and commerce, their deplorable economic condition will 
goon be a thing of the past. 
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As a matter of fact India is naturally one of the most prominent 
agricultural countries in the world. Had the scientific method of cultiva¬ 
tion been applied by the educated men of India, she would have stood 
supreme among the agricultural countries of the world. It has already 
been said that, according to the holy Shastras, the Brahmanas and the 

Kshalriyas can follow the occupations of the Vaishyas during the times of 

trouble or danger. We, therefore, hope that none of the educated high 
caste Hindus will think it beneath their dignity to apply the scientific 
method of cultivation so that their mothorreountry may take precedence 
among the agricultural countries in the world. As India produces almost 
all sorts of raw materials which may be used in iiiamifacturos, and as she 
possesses a large variety of minerals including iron and coal, she can, 
without much difficulty, develop a number of industries including the 
‘key’ industries, and rank among the great industrial nations of the 
world. For a time she may have to send some of her enterprising children 
abroad for acquiring expert knowledge or she may even have to seek the 
aid of foreign exports But that would be done for training up her child¬ 
ren in the arts and industries which she would develop, and foreign aid 
would be dispensed with as soon as they are found able to run the indus¬ 
tries themselves Japan did the same. A true disciple of the West so far 
as the material science.s and industries are concerned, she has outrun 
almost all the Western countries in the iintustrial race Japan’s suecess 
points to the path that India should tread. 

Recent events have amply shown that if India sets lier heart upon 
having industries, she may not have to encounter much difficulty in 
respect of capital. The way gold and silver have been coming out of 
hoards indicates that there is much capital in the country which may ho 
used in floating industrial ventures. Recent events are not without tlieir 
lessons as to the manner in which it may bo tapped. What is needed is a 

Government with a truly nationalistic policy wliicli would make giMiuino 
and strenuous efforts to mobilise and work up the nalion’s industnal 
resources. There are a thousand and one ways in which the capital re¬ 
quirements of our industries can bo met. Even foreign capital may bo 
imported under cerluin eondifions to meet the deficieiieios of the nuli- 
goijous supply of the same. Foreign capitaiisls must not be allowed to 
have a hold on the country’s industrial resources which might operale to 
the prejudice of the interests of its people. 

There is a certain standpoint from which it would appear that wo 
need not bother ourselves just at present on the question of imports of 
foreign capital. Various considerations would suggest that we should not 
think just now of launching out mammoth ijidustnal ventures hut should 
content ourselves with “cottage” industries and small industries wliieh are 
intermediate between the “cottage” and large scale organisations; and it 
may safely be asserted tliat the capital requirements of the latter two 
types may well be met within the bounds of the country. It wouhl not do 
to forget that of the industrial nations of the world. Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many, U. S. A. and lately Soviet Russia are the only countries whuili can 
claim a fairly large number of gigantic enterprises: the rest are more 
or less countries of small industries. Still the latter, no less than the 
former, are fairly self-sufficient economically: all are more (tr fess pros- 
perous. Why should not the same be possible for India 



The Hon’ble Mr. Chari’s Bill 


To Amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance 




Hy IlisriiNDRA Nath Sarkar, m. a., b. l. 

A(lv(K‘(t/r, CnlvuHa Hi[th Court and Editor, Sarkar's Hindu Law 

and Law of Adoption. 


HE Bill introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. P. 0. D Chari in the Council 
of Sl.ilc on lhe28lh August, 1934 with a view to making statutory 
provision ‘to place the Hindu woman on the same footing as the 
man with regard to properties belonging to a Hindu family”, is one of 
the most liannru! measures that can ever be brought before a legislature. 

It will affect the Hindu society, men 
and women alike, most injuriously 
in spite of the noble object which 
actuated the Ilon’blo Member to 
introduce the Hill. Prom the state¬ 
ment of the Objects and Reasons 
of the Bill it is apparent that the 
Hon’ble Member-in-charge possesses 
a poor and imperfect knowledge of 
Hindu law concerning women. 

The Hindu law-givers and 
particularly their commentators, most 
of whom lived and wrote during the 
Mahomedan rule, did not ever con¬ 
template such a provision .being 
made for a daughter. The daughter 
along with her brothers get a share 
in the father’s estate according 
to the Mahomedan law, and, therefore, it cannot be said that the 
Hindu commentators of this period were ignorant or unmindful of the 
■daughtiT’s cause. Nor did the Rulers of that period ever take any step 
to remedy the so-called injustice done to the daughters by the Hindu 
law-givers. 

Even Balam Bhatta (fictitious name of Lakshmi Debi), the reputed 
lady commentator of the Mitakshara, did not think that the members of 
her sex were inequitably treated in Hindu law. 

Neither Dr. Troylakya Nath Mitra, the Tagore Law Professor on 
the law relating to Hindu widows, nor Mr. Rajkumar Sarbadhikary, the 
Tagore Law Professor on Hindu Law of Inheritance, nor 8ir Ooorudae 
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Banarjee. the Tagore Law Profesaor oa Hindu Law of Marriage and 
Stiidhana, nor Juetioe Dwarka Nath Mitter in hie thesis on the position 
of Hindu women, did ever express any view that the Hindu law 
of Buosession regarding women requires any change as proposed in the 
Bill. Nor did Mr. John D. Mayne or Shastri Golap Chandra Sarkar, 
both distinguished writers on Hindu law. ever feel that the position of the 
women requires any revision of the law as suggested in the Bill. 

It must be stated with great respect to the Hon’ble Member*in> 
charge of the Bill that he is not right in holding that “almost every system 
of law gives the women certain rights to family properties and a share 
on partition” but the Hindu law does not so provide. The Hindu law 
has made express provision for a woman, at every stage of her life, more 
carefully and judiciously than any system of law generally known. 

The word “family" as used in the Objects and Reasons of the Bill is 
too indefinite; Before marriage a woman’s family is the family of her 
father and after her marriage the family of her husband is her family. 
<36 B. 339, 351). 

The Hindu law-givers with great foresight and wisdom and after 
careful consideration decided that a stranger should not, as far as possible, 
be allowed to be a co-sharer of a family property so that there may not 
be unnecessary quarrel between strangers whose habits and modes of 
living may be different and who have no common bond of unity, as is 
usually .to be found among members of the same family or among 
persons who were very recently members of the same family. This prin¬ 
ciple of confining family property among the members of the family is 
the main guiding rule in the order of succession in Hindu law. 

• The Hindu law has thus judiciously provided for women 

The daughter is entitled to her maintenance, befitting her position 
and status in the family, (Fide Sarkar’s Hindu Law, pp. 162, 370, 7th Ed.) 
and similar marriage expenses out of the deceased father’s estate (Tide 
Barker’s Hindu Law, p. 370, 7th Ed.) If the brothers separate before her 
marriage, she is entitled to a quarter share of what a brother is entitled to. 
(Mitakshara, Gh. I. Sec. VII, paras 5-7; Sarkar’s Hindu Law, p. 370,7th Ed.) 

After her marriage she is similarly entitled to get maintenance in 
accordance with her social status and position from her husband and on 
his death out of his estate. (Sarkar's Hindu Law, p. 172-173,693,7th Ed.) 

If the father dies without a male issue the wife having predeceased 
him, the daughter inherits the estate absolutely; and except in the 
Bombay school, her rights to alienation have been restricted and her heirs 
have been denied the rights of succession to this property by British 
Courts. 

If her husband dies without any male issue, she inherits absolutely 
the whole estate of her deceased husband under the Dayabhaga school 
and under the MitaksharM school in cases of separated husband, subject 
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to oartain limitfitions introduced by British Courts, as regards aliensdoa 
and the order of devolution after her. In the Hindu Codes women’s rights 
to hold property were no doubt restricted, but in the commentaries which 
are now the real source of Hindu law, women were held to be on 
a par with men. The distinction between Stridhana and Womeria Estate is 
created by British Courts, restricting a Hindu woman's right of alienation 
over inherited property, technically called Women's Estate. Sastri Golap 
Chandra Sarkar had, in vain, condemned in no uncertain terms this res¬ 
triction on women's rights. {Vide Sarkaris Hindu Law, 7th Ed. pp. 721 to 
731.) 

If the husband, governed by the Mitakshara school, was joint and 
was at all desirous of his wife inheriting his interest in the joint family, 
he could easily do so by merely expressing his desire to separate from 
the joint family in unequivocal terms, no matter whether there was actual 
partition or not. (Ftde Approvier’s case, 11 M. I. A. 75 and Balkishunv. 
Ramnarain, 301. A. 139). Otherwise the wife is entitled to proper main¬ 
tenance (Vide Sarkar’s Hindu Law, pp. 370, 393, 7th Ed.) befitting her 
social position and the status of the family (Nittokissoree v. Jogendra, 
6 I. A. 55, 567 and Sarkar's Hindu Law p. 694) out of the joint family 
estate in which her husband had an interest. Be it noted that main¬ 
tenance charges include expenses for residence, establishment, food, 
clothing, religious ceremonies and the like, in the style suitable to the 
position of the claimant and of the family. 

If the husband leaves behind him his widow and also sons, the widow 
is entitled to a share equal to that of her son un der both the Mitakshara 
and Dayabhaga schools. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law pp. 621-523 and 606,7th Ed.) 
Legislation ensuring proper enjoyment of these interests may seem to 
be neoeasary, particularly when she has got an only son or a step-son 
or sons with whom she cannot pull together. But as it is not within the 
scope of the present topic, nothing more need be said here. 

If the husband makes a partition during his life-time then also the 
wife is entitled to a share equal to that of her son. (Sarkar's Hindu Law 
pp. 370,622,7th Ed.) 

The grandmother also is entitled to a share when the male descen¬ 
dants make a partition. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law pp. 624,607,7th Ed.) 

Besides the above, a woman may possess her own property known as 
Stridhana gvoperiy. 

No one is supposed to take greater interest in the daughter than her 
father. Where then is the necessity for the present Bill, when the father 
can make ample provision for her by his Will and when he can likewise 
frustrate the effect of the proposed law by a testament ? 

Therefore, the position of a daughter is perfectly secure under the 
Hindu law. 

After her marriage, the husband is bound to maintain the wife and 
her dhildren; but there is no reciprocal duty of the wife to maintain the 
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bubanii eran if aha inherits her father’s asUte; nor even is she bound 
to meet the marrisfre expenses of her own daughter out of that estate. 

Now let us consider the result that will follow if the daughter is given 
a share along with her brother in her father’s estate. By marriage under 
the existing law, she loses her status in, and goes out of, her father’s family. 
She will then naturally demand her share, if she becomes so entitled 
under the proposed law ; and the inevitable result will be the disruption 
of the joint family, the normal condition of Hindu society. In ninety-nine- 
cases out of hundred, this provinon will cause disaster to the family and 
bring utter ruin to its members. 

A very large majority of men in India seldom succeed in leaving 
behind them anything except perhaps a hut and an acre or so of land 
for cultivation which barely afford a proper shelter to the members of 
their family and hardly yield sufficient crop, even with joint exertion of 
all the members of the family, to provide for one meal a day. 

The proposed measure will bestow practically no benefit upon the 
daughter in the absence of any other change in the existing law to im¬ 
prove her position, assuming that it is capable fof any further improve¬ 
ment. While she is busy in realizing her share from her brothers, her 
husband’s sister, like herself, perhaps at the same time, is trying to get 
hers out of her husband’s ancestral estate. The result will be that hus¬ 
band’s property will similarly be reduced by the same law, almost to the 
same extent, if not more, as she has carved out of her b(;others’ estate. 
The husband’s estate being reduced, her source of maintenance, will be 
reduced. If she inherits the husband’s estate she will get the estate re¬ 
duced almost by the same proportion as she may perhaps get out of her 
father’s estate. And if she becomes entitled to a share in her husband’s 
estate, she will get a reduced share by perhaps the same proportion, if 
not more, as she may get from her brothers. 

Therefore, the total quantity of property available to the husband 
and wife in both the brother’s and husband’s families practically remains 
the same, and the only change effected will be that a stranger, that is. 
sister’s husband or sister’s vendee, will be thrust in as a co-sharer in both 
her brother’s and husband’s families to the great inconvenience of both, 
as will appear from what is more fully explained below. 

Where then is the inequity of Hindu law when every legitimate want 
of a woman at every stage of her life is provided for by that law ? And 
where is the equity in the proposed Bill, whereby the husband’s inherited 
estate is forcibly reduced in providing shares to his sister or sisters and 
at the same time the poor husband is pinned down to the "archaic” liabi¬ 
lities to maintain his wife and their children without ratable reduction 
of this burden, at any rate, by the amount of property he had to part with 
for his sister or sisters ? If the woman wants any share, let her have it 
by all means with the burden attached to the property and relieve the 
husband’s liability for her and her children’s maintenance by a pro¬ 
portionate amount 
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In the majority of caaea the actaal sharea of the hut and the lauA 
that a daughter may get under the new law will be of no avail, as the 
marriage of the daughter usually takes place with a bridegroom of a 
different place, where she, under the ‘‘archaic^ law and under all the 
known modern civilized laws, is bound to reside with her husband. But 
if she actually comes to live in her father's house with her husband, a 
stranger, which is not likely, it will bring untold misery to both the 
families. S!ie will, therefore, have to sell her undivided share for which 
she will seldom find a purchaser, as similar process of partition and pro* 
posal for sale will be constantly ocHsuring in every Hindu family after the 
marriage of each daughter, under this new law. Even if she gets a pur* 
chaser, he will not offer proper price for her share of the dwelling house, 
as he will not be able to enter into immediate possession under Section 
44 of the Transfer of Property Act until partition is effected by a protracted 
litigation at a heavy cost Therefore, constant ill-feeling, crop of litiga¬ 
tions and deterioration in the value of property, will be the result and will 
thus bring ruin to every family. 

Partition between brothers cannot bring about a similar situation 
us in the majority of cases they merely separate in mess but live, as 
before, in tiieir respective rooms, or, if possible, get it partitioned by 
metes and bounds and enjoy their allotted portions without much risk of 
their privacy being violated as they belong to the same family. Their 
customs, habits, and manners of living being the same, they live in 
peace and amity, a condition not possible among strangers. Whereas the 
daughter who is bound to live in her husband's family under both modern 
and “archaic” laws must, in the generality of oases, sell her portion of 
undivided or divided share in her father’s property to a stranger, as her 
brothers will seldom be in a solvent position to exercise their rights of 
preemption under the Partition Act (Act IV of 1893) and to purchase her 
chare in the hut. 

The brother’s sons and daughters will, likewise, have to pass through 
the same process, i. e. constant partition and sal e of daughter’s shares 
will be going on unnecessarily in each Hindu family and at every step of 
devolution of heritage. 

In order to counteract the effect of the proposed law, the Hindus 
governed by the Dayabhaga school will perhaps have to devise their 
property by Will and those governed by the Mitakshara school will have 
tq sever themselves from the joint family before they can execute a legally 
effective Will. This means litigation and heavy probate duty to eadi 
family at every step of devolution. There is no necessity of making any 
Will by the Hindus under the existing law and consequently no probate 
duty is necessary to be paid now. 

As has already been indicated, the position of the daughter in eacdi 
family will not praetioally be improved, as while the daughter is taking out 
a share from Ae brothers, her hosband's ancestral propwty, the stmroe ct 
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l^r mahitonsooSi is bsing; probabljr at ths same tim^ rsduoed in giving 
his sister a share. There may be eome who believe that the position 
the daughter will be^ to a certain extent, improved ae her husband will 
not be able to deal with snoh a share at his pleasure and she will keep 
her property separately for her own osa But that will seldom happen 
in a Hindu family, even if her share be immovable property and not 
liquid cash which, however, in large majority of oases, will ultimately be 
her shara It can be boldly asserted that ninety-nine per cent of the 
Hindu wivea in oases of urgent family need, willingly allow their hus 
bands to dispose of their properties, immovables and movables including 
ornamenta It may be urged that women are generally forced or pre¬ 
vailed upon to part with their propertiea But this difficulty will not be 
solved if women get shares of their patrimony under this Bill. They may 
similarly be forced or prevailed upon to submit to their husband’s wishes 
and to part with these shares also. Even properly educated, intelligent 
and strong-minded wives of almost every nationality are always found to 
do so out of their true and not cupboard love for their husbands to save 
them from ignominy and trouble. The Hindu wife, to be sure, can¬ 
not dream of keeping everything to herself when her husband is in dire 
need of money to meet a pressing necessity. 

The operative Clause 2 of the Bill, namely, “Notwithstanding any 
custom, rule or interpretation of Hindu law, a Hindu woman shall be 
deemed to be a member of the co-parcenary of which her father is a 

member..’’is directly contradictory to the express provision of Hindu 

law. According to Hindu law a woman before her marriage possesses the 
gotra of her father and as such is a member of the father’s co-parcenary 
with an inchoate right to obtain maintenance and marriage expenses out 
of the father’s estate. By marriage she is transferred from the family of 
her father and becomes a member of the husband’s family and the hus¬ 
band’s gotra becomes her gotra and a similar inchoate right accrues in 
her husband’s family. (Vide Sir Goorudas’e Marriage and Stridhana p. 57, 
Srd Ed. and* the view of Ohandavarkar J. in 86 B. 3% F. B.) The father’s 
and the husband’s family and go^a can never be the same. 

The Hon’ble Member says in the Statement of Objects mnd Reasons : 
*No social reform intended to improve the status of woman ran be effective 
unless economic position is improved, her rights to property is recognised 
bylaw and placed on a fair and equal footing with men of her family”. A 
Bill introduced with a view to prospective reforms which are not disclosed, 
ia against all rules of legislation. As the Hon’bie Member has not indi¬ 
cated what “social reforms” he meant, one cannot but speculate and re¬ 
cord his views on the probable reforms. 

Position of Hindu women, like those of English and Mahomedan 
women, is no doubt apparently subordinate to that of men and if, as stated 
in the Objects and Reasons, it is intended “to place Hindu women on the 
same footing as the men with regard to properties belonging to a Hindu 
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family” with a view to secoring imaginary social reforms, the proposed 
legislation is no remedy. 

The seemingly superior position of men is attributed by some to 
forcible UBurption by the brute power in men. It will be so in every 
society, at all times and among every animal including man, as it is since 
the days of Adam and Eve. Powerful person will always govern and 
protect the weak. Survival of the fittest is law. In free contest physically 
and intellectually, between men and women the latter must have been 
worsted and that is a conclusion from human history, otherwise a condi¬ 
tion different from the existing order of things would have existed in 
society. Chivalrous men may shudder at the idea, but that is a fact So 
if any one now suggests that position fit for men be everywhere given to 
women, then men shall always have unnecessarily to strain every nerve 
and take great pains to keep the women up in that artificial position 
which, unaided, she is thoroughly unfit to assume. 

Soviet Russia is said to be abrogating the law of marriage with all 
marital obligations, while her neighbour Nazi Germany is making it obli¬ 
gatory for every girl to marry and bear child, her place being assigned 
to the side of the hearth, sick-bed and cradle. Fascist Italy is said to be 
following the same line as Germany. It is not known either whether the 
position of the gold-diggers in Uncle Sam’s country is an enviable one 
for our girls. Cry for women’s emancipation has become the fashion of 
the day. The greatest living English thinker has said: “Unless women 
repudiates her womanliness, her duty to her husband, to her children, to 
society, to the law, and to every one but herself, she cannot emancipate 
her”. Indian social reformers therefore, should pause and ponder and 
then pick and choose. They should not curse everything old and plunge 
headlong into the deep in search of reforms. 

The so-called superior position occupied by men in every nationality 
is in reality a responsible position full of care and anxiety and is not due 
to the exercise of superior brute power of men over women as is loudly 
proclaimed by some. Controversy regarding the relative position of men 
and women is as hoary as Time; and the present position has been 
arrived at by mutual adjustment of their relations for their mutual 
advantage based on experience gained since the dawn of human 
civilisation. 

The modern agitation in India to slice out shares for women from 
the properties of their male relations which are legally charged with 
meeting all wants of women, is the outcome of intense desire of some 
women to serve the public and to play the role of man, particularly in 
the field of politics, forgetting their legitimate duties in the family to 
which they belong. They do not themselves earn but make their male 
relations bleed white to meet the heavy expenses of their public life, 
besides their ordinary wants; and lest poor men fail to meet their extra 
demands, they and their blind supporters want to force men to carve out 
a portion of their property, keeping the portion left charged with their 
maintenance as heretofore. 

Some social reforms may seem to be necessary, but certainly not the 
law suggested in the Bill as it will scarcely be of any assistance to women : 
on the contrary, if it be incorporated in the Statute book, it will bring 
great misery on the family to which they belong and consequently on 
them also. 



Landholders’ Plight 




By Qirija Bhusan Chatterjee, 
Zamindar, Sadhuhati, Jesaore. 


M r. Taradas Chatterjee'a article on "Landholders' Position", which 
appeared in the October issue of the Landholders' Journal, is a. 
convincing exposition of the subject and is entitled to more than a pass¬ 
ing notice. Mr. Chatterjee is a modern youth of culture with perfectly 
reasonable views. He has examined the subject as a lawyer would and! 
suggested very much like a lawyer. 

There is very little to object to Mr. Ghatterjee's views in the line of 
discussions chosen by him. But, I am afraid, there are many things 
touching the landholders’ position which have escaped his notice. Besides, 
the writer of the present article with his advanced age and long and inti¬ 
mate association with zamindari affairs, cannot see his way to be so very 
optimistic about zamindars* future as Mr. Chatterjee is found to be. 

However unfortunate might have been the relations between landlords 
and tenants at certain periods in the past, it may be asserted with a consi¬ 
derable degree of certainty that the tenants of those days, unlike those 
of the present, never lost sight of the fact that their landlords got to pay 
the land revenue which would be met from the funds they placed in their 
hands. With the plea of reduced prices of crops, the present-day tenants 
are withholding payment of rents with the result that the landlords’ res¬ 
ponsibilities regarding payment of land revenue are not discharged. The* 
consequences are too well-known to mention. Who is not aware of the 
large number of estates that are being put up to auction sales after every 
ki»t in the districts of Bengal ? 

At present the non-cultivating tenants form nearly 50 per cent of tho 
entire tenantry and they are drawn from the village niahajans, traders, 
service-holders and followers of other professions. In most cases they let 
out their holdings to cultivators under the Barga system; in some, on 
rent basis. These tenants generally pay rents to their superior landlords 
out of what they collect from their raiyats or under-raiyats; and the 
collections very often fall, short of the yearly rent of their holdings. We 
cannot blame these people if they find it very inconvenient in these days 
to sell their share of the crops to procure the means wherewith to pay up 
their dues to their superior landlords or if they refuse to draw on their 
income from other sources for the same purpose. I am sorry I cannot 
endorae the opinion of Mr. Chatterjee that zamindara who have Bhadra- 
fopue tenants most necessarily be fortunate. It may be so in some cases, 
but certainly not in all. The Bhadralogm tenant is often.a big patnidar 
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end should properly be placed in the category of landholders. The agenti 
of these tenants do not oopsider io Ihe leaet the difficulties of the lead* 
holders and expressly declare that their masters are not disposed to pap 
anything towards rent from incomes other than what they realise from 
their tenants. They defer payment mainly on the ground of non-realisa- 
tioa of dues from their nnder-tenanta, and, should zamindarsf colleoUns 
prove importunate, they bluff them with talks of relinquishment their 
holdinga So the zamindar has no other alternative but to seek courts 
help and protection. 

The relations between landlords and tenants stand estranged 
now for some length of time. The reasons are not far to seek. The direct 
and intimate connection which previously obtained between the landlords 
and bona fide cultivators has now been lost. The holdings have mostly 
passed into the hands of middlemen, generally village traders or mho- 
Jans, who advance money or grain to the cultivators to enable them to 
tide over financial difficul ties or to cany on agricultural operations, with 
the result that the actual cultivators have been relegated to the status of 
korfa raiyats. The advances are often made on the khai khalasi system 
in which the lender enjoys the proceeds of the lands till the whole debt 
is liquidated by the usufruct The liability for payment of rent continues 
to be fixed on the cultivator, although actually it is not he who pays the 
rent direct to the zamindar but the khai khalasidar. The latter represento 
the cultivator, makes payment for him and takes rent receipts too. 

Sometimes a hitch on purely personal grounds between zamindanf 
gomasta and these middlemen is converted into a dispute between the 
zemindars and the tenants whom the middlemen represent Naturally, 
the gomasta receives the support of his zamindar and the middlemen- 
mahajan of his clients. Situated as they are, the raiyats have no other 
adternative than to forsake the zamindar and side with their mahajanst 
who, it may be said in passing, would not pay the zamindar his dues unlees 
oompelled to do so. 

a 

Even where the entire holdings are not mortgaged under the khai 
khalasi system, the situation of the tenant is snob as cannot fail to reaot 
with disastrous consequences on the financial position of the zamindar. 
The income from Umds that are still left in his possession is very seldom 
enough for the tenant to make both ends meet Bo he is inevitably, and 
almost perpetually, in arrears. Neitiier does he hope ever to recover the 
lands which have once passed into the hands of ttie mortgagee. Thus 
between the cultivator and his mahajant neitiier of whom pays, the ze¬ 
mindar is in a nice fix. What can he do ? Unless he can attach standing 
crops in time or has open to him speedy methods of realisation, there ie 
no hope for him. Will the Government come to his rescue and grant 
general power of certification for attaching (srops and properties of tiie 
(Mantting tenants f I do not think. I am not shutting my eyes to tiie 
poesibiiity of abuse of poww here and there, but I eannot too strongly 
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impreff on tho Government the necessity to devise some suitable means 
to relieve immediately the zamindars from the perilous plight in which 
tiiey find themselves. 

The days of cordial relationship are gone. Each class is viewed by 
the other with suspicion. Oommunistic socialism is out to work mischief 
and is peeping in everywhere. Tenants are being taught to look upon 
the zamindars as their enemies. The idea is being sought to impress 
upon them that they are the rightful owners of land, and that the land¬ 
holders are superfluous parts of society who have no right to the enjoy¬ 
ment of rent and who are not even fit to collect rent. They have come 
to think that there is no moral obligation on them to pay rent and are 
busy exploring ways of avoiding the legal consequences of non-payment. 
For long the landholders slept over the situation, and their awakening, 
when at last it came, came with a rude shock. They found the circumstances 
too strong for them; they had to spare the rod and their children were 
spoiled. The recovery of their former position is today a vastly complex 
problem. 

The ordinary provisions of law as embodied in the various Tenancy 
Acts are notorious for their dilatory character and can hardly be relied 
on for improvement of the situation. In fact, they are positively reaction¬ 
ary so far as zamindars are concerned and every one of them is a step to¬ 
wards hardening the situation still further for them. From what we know 
of Government and the nature of Government action, we cannot hope that 
any ameliorative measure, which they may be disposed to adopt in the 
interest of landholders, will be adopted before a considerable number of 
estates have changed hands. It is quite possible that the purchasers will 
be able to discharge their responsibilities regarding revenue for a time 
out of the superfluous capital in their hands. But a time is sure to come 
when they will have to calculate their percentage of profit, utilize the 
lands SB best as they can and adopt measures to realize rents from their 
tenants. Then will they face a difficulty similar to what is being expe¬ 
rienced by the present body of landholders. The defaulters will seek 
subterfuges and make frantic attempts to prevent lands from being taken 
out of their hands for arrears of rents. The law courts will be fighting 
grounds for the parties with the lawyers as soldiers. 

In the Khas Mahals and estates under the Court of Wards, the 
Government are having resort to the certificate procedure for speedy 
realization of rents. This has caused a sensation among tenants of these 
Mahals and estates—and, for ought we know, is having the desired effect. 
It is only very sparingly that zamindars are being given this special 
power although circumstances call for extension of it to the general body 
of them. Matters are getting increasingly worse from day to day and 
we are returning, 'it seems, to conditions that obtained at the beginning 
of the British rule. The healthy influence of the Permanent Settlement 
is waning. The Settlement itself is in jeopardy. The modern economists 
are blind to its beneficent aspects and oppose it tooth and nail. Few care 
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to see that a complex social order has grown In the provjnee on the basis 
of this long-standing arrangement and that a disturbance of the baw 
might mean a crash of the superstructure. Fortunately, members of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee have taken a perfectly sane view of the 
question and their recommendations on it constitute a silver lining in the 
besetting cloud. But even they could not conceive of a guarantee that 
socialists and communists would not lay their impious hands on the time¬ 
worn sacrosanct Settlement. I shudder to contemplate the consequences 
of its disappearance if steps are not taken to replace it by a perfectly 
suitable system and the process of replacement itself is not very gradual. 
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The Problem of Commercial Safeguards 



By Prof. Khaobndra N. Sen, m.a.. f.r.e. 8. (Lond.) 

T he first task of a self-governing India would assuredly lie in the 
sphere of economic development for a long time to come. That is the 
reason why economic and commercial problems are at present engaging 
so much public attention in the country. Even Mahatma Gandhi has 
withdrawn from the Congress to take up the work of the economic 
rehabilitation of the countryside. The real character and guts of the people 
are tested in the use that they make of the opportunities for securing 
economic progress and prosperity. In India, such opportunities are not 
super-abundant. The reason lies in part in the occupation of the most 
fruitful fields of economic activity by non-Indian vested interests. In 
commerce and industry, in finance and banking, in shipping and trade, 
the points of advantage are all in the occupation of European capital, 
control and management. The European firms and companies doing 
business in this country have had the double advantage of an early start 
and the active sympathy, assistance and encouragement of the Government 
of the country. A set of circumstances, partly historical and partly politi¬ 
cal, over which the people of this country had had but little control, 
have driven the Indian to the wall, there to fight the battle of his 
economic emancipation as best as he can. To a considerable extent, British 
trade and commerce have flourished at the expense of Indian. The loss 
of the external markets to Indian manufactures which had at one timo 
attained world-wide fame, the decay of our shipping, the steady ruralization 
of the country during the first period of British Rule in India from the 
effects of which we are still trying to recover—all these could be directly 
traced to British connexion with India. That connexion has no doubt 
given us peace and security at a time when they were badly needed. But 
the gift, at its best, has been of equal advantage to the Indian agriculturist 
as to the British trader, while at its worst it has resulted in a perverted sense 
of values as is evident from the expenditure that, after over 150 years of 
British Rule in this country, we still incur on law and order compared to 
that on national services. I do not, indeed, want to underestimate the 
necessity of adequate protection for life and liberty, but simply to point 
out that in this country it has often been used as a device for silencing 
the national clamour for a wide and rapid extension of nation-building 
activities. In the meanwhile, the merchants and industrialists of Great 
Britain had been consolidating their position, helped by all the resources 
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of an indnstrially advanced country and backed by a Gcnremmeut the chief 
executive of which were compoeed of tiieir owa eonntrymeo. 

It is more in sorrow than in any ot^ spirit that I have placed these 
two pictures—the staemation of Indian enterprise and the consolidation of 
British economic power in India*^de by side to show the deep contrast 
that they present To some extent as I said, the one has been the conse¬ 
quence of the other. No blame could be attached to the pioneering enter¬ 
prise of Britishers, who took advantage of a situation so skilfully and 
assiduously brought about, bpyond the blame that attaches to self-interest 
and self-advancement The real point was the impotence and helplessness 
of our forefathers who had not only been victims of a succession of political 
pirates and marauders but had been placed in such a social and economic 
system, cut off from the rest of the world, that the lessons of the Industrial 
Revolution remained for about a century a sealed book to them. It was 
only since the.middle of the nineteenth century that the appreciation by 
Indians of the new economic gospel, the gospel of machinery and large 
scale production, the gospel of creating new wants and new ways of satis¬ 
fying them, of harnessing the powers of nature for exploiting her resources, 
of making coal, iron and steel do the work of man, could lead to direct 
economic results. The fact that the cotton textile industry of India has 
virtually passed under the control of Indian capital and management is a 
striking testimony of the fact that our countrymen are not absolutely in¬ 
capable of rising over the most formidable of difficulties. Its tale of woes 
since then is only a reminder that the pioneering generation has passed 
away. What we want at the present moment is a steady flow of enterprise 
and activity, a speedy supply of captains of industry of the stuff that 
pioneers are made of, that will reduce difficulties to a negligible minimum 
or make of them a lever of further progress, a spur to greater effort and 
achievement. There was an Aautosh Mookenee who succeeded in trans¬ 
forming a senate, eighty per cent of which were nominated, into a popular 
house by making it on every important occasion bend to his will. Thre were 
a Ghittaranjan Das and a Motilal Nehru who converted<a solid and un¬ 
ashamed majority in the Legislature, consisting of officials, nominated non- 
officials and men who usually vote with the Government into an ineffective 
minority on all important measures, leading their own party from victory to 
victory. There is, again, a Rajendra Nath Hookerjee in Bengal who has 
built up a magnificent business which is the envy of many Europmm 
houses. Acharyya P. C. Ray has shown that the real thing that matters in 
oommerce and business is a shrewd business sense, a capacity to risks, 
and unremitting toil. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, the Central Bank of 
India, the Scindia Steam Navigation Company, the Martin and Company, 
the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, and a host of others have 
been products of Indian capital and enterprise. The most unfortunate 
part of the story has been,*not that Indian enterprise cannot compete adth 
the Brituh on equal-terms, but that there has not been a sufficiency of snoh 
^ten^rise as can do it The opposition of British vttted intarests ia, no 
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doubt, rosponsiblo for tho failure of Indian enterpriae in many direotiona. 
The grant of monopoliatio righta and privilegea—in some oaaea, without 
opportunity being given to Indian concerna to bid for the same—haa been 
the strongest bulwark of British commercial houses against local com¬ 
petition. In the past, they have amounted to a virtual discrimination in 
favour of the British and at present they operate against the possibility of 
Indian enterprise re-oapturing even a part of the business over which 
British capital and control wield a monopolistic power. In respect of that 
business, British commerce, finance, banking and insurance have formed a 
ring which is practically impregnable.* We cannot wait indefinitely for a 
generation of giants to break it. 

Indian commerce and industry have always made it a grievance 
that this impregnable position in which British commercial interests have 
entrenched themselves has been made possible with the active help and 
connivance of the Government. Important and valuable concessions 
and “rights” had been freely granted to non-Indian concerns which ought 
in justice and from policy -to have been reserved for the nationals of the 
country. These relate to mining, plantations, railway construction and 
to such matters as the placing of valuable contract, purchase of stores etc. 
The British companies themselves have from the very start made it a 
point to support each other in the matter, for instance, of banking facili¬ 
ties, insurance, provision of tonn age and other matters. To this the answer 
would probably be that these are well-known methods of trade—the 
secrets of big business—and if British industrialists took the risk of an 
early start, they were naturally entitled to its advantages. That the start 
in many cases had been a privileged start is often ignored. That the 
advantages so far secured have more than outweighed the risks under¬ 
taken originally is another of the points, though weaker than the first, 
which is made out by the critics. But the main criticism I have already 
indicated. Even assuming that the start had not been a privileged one 
and that the advantages now flowing from it were perfectly lawful gains, 
the fact cannot be disputed that certain lines of economic activity which 
are regarded as a national concern in very country are now in the strong 
grip of what nothing but a legal fiction arbitrarily framed would describe 
as “national interests”. Of the key industries, only iron and steel are in 
national hands. Coal mining, banking and exchange, shipping, railways 
(excepting in so far as they are besides being state-owned, also state- 
managed), important public utility concerns, etc., are all under the predo¬ 
minant influence of non-national private commercial interests. So far as the 
commercial and semi-commercial departments of the State are concerned, 
tho position is hardly different, for whether we speak of the Railway Board 
or the Forest Service or of such economic functions of the Government 
as the control of currency and credit, trade unionism or trariff, there is 

• for a number of eoiusreM tnatanow, h« a ■oriaa of artlelw under tho ®***^®“’ 
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ample evidence to show that the Oovernraent policy is heavily biaaed in 
favour of European trade and oommeroe. Again, the fact that many 
important avenues of employment are now crowded by British officers 
has been entirely due to the fact that the Government had not taken 
early steps to give such training to Indians as would qualify them for sucdi 
appointment. Employment in military and naval service including mer> 
cantile marine, in the mechanical departments of railways and steamships, 
in posts and customs services has been practically made a monopoly of 
British and Anglo-Indian recruits, the usual charge against the Indian being 
that of want of suitable qualifications. The real reason was that suitable 
facilities for the training of Indians had been completely absent, if not 
deliberately withheld. The privileged position of individual Europeans 
in certain services can be traced to this fact. 

Since it is no use crying over spilt milk, the real question that 
troubles every thoughtful Indian is how to rectify this position, how to 
enable the Indian to make up the leeway. One way of doing things would 
be to accept the present order of things as sacrosanct and look helplessly 
on, trusting to the dispensation of a merciful Providence. Another way 
would bo to tap those fields of economic activity which are yet outside 
the grip of vested interests or which would not involve a conflict with 
those interests. A third alternative would be to pursue a national pro¬ 
gramme of economic development regardless of all questions of vested 
interests as such but allowing to them what is proper and legitimate, the 
final arbiter as to what is proper and legitimate being an impartial tribunal 
of adjudication, or, failing that, an appropriate Convention representative 
of all interests. It is needless to add that it is the third alternative that 
appeals to the national sentiment. It would assure to European commerce 
all rights which have been lawfully earned ; but as Mr. Gaganvihari L. 
Mehta pointed out in his excellent article on “Equality of Trading Rights” 
published in the Modern Review for April, 1931,—“If it is found that in 
certain spheres of economic activity, the non-Indian interests have been 
established through discrimination against Indian interests then to that 
extent the claim for perpetuation of such vested rights is weakened”. 
This third alternative appeals to Indian minds because it is the only way 
by which Indian capital and enterprise may obtain a footing on soil 
that has hitherto been regarded as a close preserve for European com¬ 
merce and industry, for instance, in foreign exchange business. So close 
and far-reaching is this grip of vested interests and so conscious they are 
of the unjustifiable premises on which they stand that even in regard 
to the second alternative mentioned above, the path is, as we shall presently 
see, sought to be barricaded with the wall of obstruction to meet what are 
nothing but purely hypothetical dangers. The grant of bounties belong 
to this category. Nothing but hair-splitting casuistry can make the 
conferment of bounties as a measure for protecting a struggling Indian 
industry a question of discrimination. To say that a bounty should be 
available to long-eatabliabed and resourcefal non-Indian firms at tiie 
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■ 8 BI 0 timo thtt it is mido aviiiable to tha weak Indian oompalitonk 
would not only lead to a waste of publie revenue but would reveal the 
sanotimonions protestations and professions above the desire of British 
mercantile interests to see Indian industry and commerce prosper through 
all legitimate means, in their true setting. To oppose the grant of bounties 
to Indian firms on the plea that it involves discrimination reduces ths 
scope of what is legitimate to nil. 

The third alternative, as I said, appeals to progressive nationalist 
opinion. There are a thousand and one ways known to big business by 
which an undesirable competitor who has just had a start can be put out 
of action. In shipping we have got, for example, the system of deferred 
rebates, and in the last resort, of dumping of tonnage to crush a rival. 
Resourceful firms do not hesitate to undersell and sacrifice revenue for a 
temporary period if at the end of the period competition is eliminated and 
the losses sustained more than made up by monopoly profits accumulated 
later. Yet it is felt that if Indians are to progress as an industrial and 
commercial nation of any importance, a conflict with foreign vested interests 
is unavoidable. The Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
vessels sponsored by Mr. S. N Haji of the Scindia Steam Navigation Gom> 
pany in the Legislative Assembly in 1928 was a test case with a very 
interesting sequel. It immediately produced a reaction in the dovecots of 
foreign commerce, the climax of which could be found in the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. A reference to the various 
stages through which the European demand for safeguards for commer¬ 
cial discrimination reached its present form would reveal the thorough 
effectiveness with which British opposition to Indian aspirations has bv^on 
conducted. 

In 19%, in a memorandum which was inspired by Mr. Haji’s Bill, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce led the movements against discrimi¬ 
nation, either legislative or financial, against British commercial interests. 
The Nehru Committee laid down the principle that it was “inconceivable 
that there can be any discriminating legislation against any community 
doing business lawfully in India*’. Later on, during the debate on the 
Indian Coastal Traffic Bill in the Legislative Assembly in September, 1928, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru explained that the only basis upon which equality 
and non-discHmination could be claimed was the acceptance of Indian 
oitixenship by all those who wanted to profit by such a claim, and the 
lines of Indian citizenship were broadly indicated in the definition adopted 
by the All Parties Conference in December, 1928. The representatives 
of European commerce wore obviously ."not impressed with the argument, 
or perhaps, were so impressed as to have been almost frightened away 
by it, for in July, 1929, the Associated Chambers addressed a communica¬ 
tion, which was meant for the Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission and 
was widely circulated both in this country and in England, in which 
demand was put forward for eonatituiional safeguards against discrimi¬ 
natory legislation. This was followed up by another communication by 
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the same body in July, 1930. The Statutory OommiBsion, in apite of the 
whole weight of European commereial opinion being thrown in favour of 
constitutional guarantees against commercial discrimination, either legis¬ 
lative or financial, demurred and pointed out the impracticability of 
preventing descriminatory legislation by attempting to define it in a 
constitutional instrument ( Vid^ para 166 of the Report Vol. II.). 

It was natural to expect that European opinion would not allow the 
matter to rest at this point The question was raised again in the Round 
Table Conference, but in a modified form. It was suggested that an under¬ 
standing or trade convention should be made ensuring equality of status 
between European and Indian commercial communities trading in India. 
In January, 1931, the Minorities Sub-Committee adopted the now famous 
clause 14 recording the general agreement that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile community and 
those of Indian-born subjects in matters of trade and commerce, which was 
amended and adopted by the Committee of the Whole Conference at their 
meeting on January, 19,1931 in the following form : “At the instance 
•of the British commercial community the principle was generally agreed 
that there should be no discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile commmunity, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian-born subjects and that an appropriate Convention based 
on reciprocity should be entered into for the purpose of regulating these 
rights." This clause was adopted in a huff, practically on the last day of 
the Conference, within a few hours of its being hammered into shape in the 
Minorities Sub-Committee. At one time the question threatened the 
Conference with disruption which explains the extremely general nature in 
which the clause was finaliy adopted. It is. however, significant that a rider 
was retained in the clause to the effect that “the existing rights of the 
European community in India in regard to criminal trials should be main¬ 
tained" That is to say, at least in one particular, there was to be no 
equality of rights. 

The question was re-opened in the second session of the Round 
Table Conference. In the meanwhile, there had been a political landslide 
in Great Britain and the National Government had been formed with a 
strong Conservative bias. It was in this session that the scope of 
wafeguardn against commercial discrimination was extended to indude, 
besides legislative discrimination, administrative discrimination as well. 
The Federal Structure Committee discussed the question in great detail 
In paras 16-i^ of the Fourth Report and adopted the following principles : 

(i) “No subject of the Crown who may be ordinarily resident or 
carrying on trade or business in British India should be subjected to 
any disability or discrimination, legislative or administrative, by reason 
of bis race, descent, religion or place of birth, in respect of taxation, the 
holding of property, the carrying on of any profession, trade or business 
Ar in respect of residence or travel”, (para 18) 
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(9 A dauBe on the above lines should be incorporated in the 
Oonstitution and “an experienced Parliamentary draftsman would be able 
to devise an adequate and workable formula which it would not be beyond 
the competence of a Court of Law to interpret and make effective". The 
real safeguard against administrative discrimination, the Committee held, 
must be looked for "in the good faith and commonsense of the different 
branches of the executive government, reinforced where necessary, by the 
special powers vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors", (paras 22 and 23.) 

(8) The principle of reciprocity should be followed in the case of 
persons and bodies in the United Kingdom trading with India, but neither 
resident nor possessing establishments there, (para 24) 

(4) The Committee laid down that (i) key industries could be protec¬ 
ted and unfair competition penalised without the use of discriminatory 
measures, and were of opinion that (ii) where the legislature had determined 
upon some system of bounties or subsidies for the purpose of encouraging 
local industries, the right to attach reasonable conditions to any such 
grant from public funds was fully recognized, as it had been recognized in 
1925 by the External Capital Committee and is recognized today by the 
practice of the Government of India itself.* (para 20) 

(6) The idea of a Convention was rejected, (para 25) 

In the third session of the Conference, the "Prevention of Commercial 
Discrimination" was proposed to be made a "special responsibility” both of 
the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors. The Committee on 
Commercial Safeguards, however, laid down by a majority that the distinc¬ 
tion sought to be drawn between those carrying on business with and in 
India in the Federal Structure Committee in the previous session would give 
rise to legal confusion and conflict of jurisdiction so that it was better to 
provide, in addition to the general principles indicated in para 18 
of the F. S. Committee Report, that "no subject of His Majesty domiciled 
in the United Kingdom and no company registered in the United Kingdom 
should be subjected to any disabilities or discrimination in respect of the 
matters enumerated in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee to which subjects of His Majesty domiciled in India 
or companies resistered in India are not subjected in the United Kingdom." 
In regard to bounties, the Commercial Safeguards Committee supported 
the view that "bounties or subsidies should be available, without distinction, 
to all firms or individuals engaged in a particular trade or industry at the 
time the enactment authorizing them is passed, but that in regard to com¬ 
panies entering the field after that date, the Government should be at 
liberty to impose the conditions of eligibility recommended by the External 
Capital Committee."_ 

• Mahatma Qandhl agreed with the pilndple of non>diBerimlnation only to the extent that the 
fatnre Qovenunent should not he burdened with any restrlotion save that no diseiimination should 
be made merely on the ground of race, eolonr or ereed. As r^rds the grant of bounties, Congress 
rsprese n tatlves expressed the view that it must be wlOiln the oompeteaoe of the Legislature t» 
eonfiae th«n to Indians or eompaniss with Indian capital. 

10 
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These recommendations of the Gomineroial Safeguards Gommittea 
were adopted, with some modifications in paragraphs 122>124 of the Pro> 
posals of the White Paper issued on the 15th March. 1933, after the 
conclusion of the third session of the Round Table Gonferenoe. Thus 
provision was made so that Acts like the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
could not be brought within the scope of commercial safeguards ; so 
also in regard to any legislation that may, in the discretion of the Governor*^ 
General or the Governor, be necessary in the interests of peace and 
tranquillity. Para 123 of the Proposals, which embodied the reciprocity 
clause, included a provision for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis of 
Ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom. 
Para 124 embodied the recommendations of the Commercial Safeguards 
Committee in respect of the grant of bounties and subsidies. The special 
responsibility of the Governor-General and of the Provincial Governors 
for the prevention of commercial discrimination was, of course, retained. 

After the publication of the White Paper, there was a considerable 
stiffening of left-wing Conservative attitude regarding the grant of res^ 
ponsibility at the Centre, the question of commercial safeguards, and the 
transfer of law and order. The Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Parliament unmistakably betrays the severe pressure that the opinion 
of the Churchill-Page-Groft group exerted on the members of the Com¬ 
mittee in respect of these questions. Here we are concerned with the 
question of commercial safeguards. It there had been any possible 
loophole in the previous pronoucements and recommendations on the 
subject, the proposals of the Joint Gommitte have more than sealed up 
all such loopholes. Apart from the question of the mutual recognition 
of medical degrees and practitioners in the United Kingdom and British 
India, and the paragraph relating to Burma, the Committee devote as 
many as seventeen paragraphs to this question. The subject is discussed 
under the heading of “Commercial and Other Forma of Discrimination", 
and the “other forms" of discri mination include, for the first time, discri¬ 
mination against British imports. The reason for includirig this form of 
discrimination within the scope of commercial safeguards has been, in 
the language of the Committee, due to the fact that “Fears have been 
expressed lest the exercise by the Indian Legislature of the powers con¬ 
templated in the (Fiscal) Convention might result in the imposition of 
penal tariffs on British goods or in the application to them of penally 
restrictive regulations with the object, not of fostering Indian trade, but 
of injuring and excluding British trade”. Accordingly, it is proposed 
that the Governor-General should have a, special responsibility for the 
“prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods, imported into india from the United Kingdom to discrimi¬ 
natory or penal treatment". “It will be his duty," the Joint Committee 
write, “to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation of 
tariff agreements only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contem¬ 
plated is to subject trade between the United Kingdom and India to 
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restriotions oonoeived, not in the economic intereste of India bnt with 
the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom”. This posi¬ 
tion is stated to cover not only direct discrimination bat also ‘ indirect 
discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types of 
products”. 

A sample of the spirit in which the Joint Committee have approach¬ 
ed this problem is set out further in their observations and proposals in 
regard to discrimination against British trade in India (as distinct from 
British imports). The Committee recognize that the Joint Memorandum 
of the British India Delegation have accepted the principle of non-discri¬ 
mination against British commercial interests and refer also to the fact that 
the latter have also assured, no less strongly, that they do not ask for any 
exceptional or preferential treatment for British trade as against Indian 
trade. Yet they think it necessary to include safeguards against commer¬ 
cial discrimination in the Constitution Act itself, because “utterences have 
been made which could not fail to give rise to suspicions and doubts and 
that statutory provision by way of re-assurance is an evident necessity.” 
This is a characteristic reply to the observation of the British India Dele¬ 
gation that “a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro¬ 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated matter.” 
The Joint Committee, no doubt, express their pious concurrence with thia 
view and the view that “agreement and goodwill form the most satisfactory 
basis for commercial relations between India and this country", and are 
prepared to follow it so far as to suggest that “there should be nothing in 
the Constitution which might close the door against a Convention.” In the 
meanwhile, however, they feel it “an evident necessity” to give statutory 
form to “suspicions and doubts” that have been roused by certain “utter¬ 
ences” which should also operate, as it were, as a stand-by in case the 
Convenvention breaks down.* The coercive nature of this provision need 
not be emphasised, and the spirit of distrust that it discloses. 

The Joint Committee’s recommendations regarding the provision for 
safeguards against discrimination may best be studied under the five 
following heads, namely, discrimination against British imports ; discrimi¬ 
nation against British trade-legislative, in form as well as in fact; discri¬ 
mination against British trade—legislative, in fact, though not in form ; 
discrimination against British trade—administrative; discrimination in 
the practice of the professions. We may consider these briefly. The first 
form of discrimination has already been considered. We may now deal 
with the other forms, specifying the Committee’s proposals. 

• “We raaommeBd aaoordioi^y that Hia Majeaty la aatiafied that a Convention haa been made 
between Bla Majeaty’a Government In the United Kingdom and the new Government of India 
eoverlng the mattera with which we have already dealt in thla chapter of our Report, and that the 
neceaaary legialatlon for implementing it haa been paaaed by Parliament and the Indian Legislatnre, 
should be empowered to deolare by Order in Council that the statutory provlalons In the Conatltu- 
tton Aet ahaii not apply so long as the Convention continues in force between the two countries.'' 
J. P. (L Bhpori, para S60. 
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Legislative disenmituiHon .—’No law (which inclodas regttlationa, 
bye-laws etc^ by whomsoeTor made, having the force of law) restricting the 
right of entry into British India should apply to British Bubjects domiciled 
In the United Kingdom though there should be a saving in respect of the 
right to restrict the entry of, or to remove, undesirable persons ; no law 
relating to taxation, travel and residency the holding of property, the 
the holding of public office, or in the carrying on of any trade, business, 
profession in British India, should apply to British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions or restrictions based 
upon domicile, residence or duration of residence, language, race, religion, 
or place of birth ; a company incorporated now or hereafter in the United 
Kingdom, should, when trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 
provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of com¬ 
panies trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration of resi¬ 
dence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, of the directors, 
shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such companies ; similarly, 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom who are directors, share¬ 
holders, servants or agents of a company incorporated •now or hereafter 
in India should be deemed to have complied with any conditions imposed 
by Indian law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, 
residence or duration of rosidence, language, race, religion, descent or place 
of birth of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. These exemptions 
and provisions will be reciprocal as between India and the United Kingdom. 

Certain exceptions to the above are allowed for. Thus, the provisions 
indicated above should not. it is stated, affect any laws in force at the 
commencement of the Constitution Act, or laws which exempt from taxation 
persons not domiciled or resident in India. In regard to bounties and 
subsidies, the recommendations of the Fourth Report of the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee, since adopted in White Paper, are approved with the 
proviso that in respect of the companies already engaged, at the date of 
the Act which authorises the grant, in that branch of trade or industry 
which it is sought to encourage, the condition) as to reciprocity should 
cpply. 

Legislative discrimination in effect, though not in form .—The 
'Governor-General and the Governors are laid under the duty of not 
feeling themselves bound by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in 
relation to discrimination and of withholding their assent from any 
measure which, though not in form discriminatory would, in their judg* 
ment, have a discriminatory effect Incidentally, the general proposition 
is laid down that **the discretion of the Governor-General and of the 
Governors in the granting or withholding of assent to all Bills of their 
Legislature should be free and unfettered” as "a necessary concomitant 
of the stage of responsible Government which our proposals are designed 
to secure". 

AdministraHvediscnminaHon\'--‘Tlxe difficulty of stahitory prohi* 
bttioB of administrative discrimination is recognised but this special 
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responsibility of the Governor-General and Governors is made to extend to 
“the prevention of administrative diserimination in any of the matters in 
respect of which provision against legislative discrimination is made under 
the Act”. 

DiscTiTtiination in the matter of the pratiee of the professions :—The 
power of the Indian legislatures to impose restrictions and conditions as 
to qualifications etc. is recognized but the vested interests of those who 
are practising a profession in India at the commencement of the new 
Constitution Act are safeguarded. Special provisions are made in regard 
to the recognition or otherwise of medical qualifications, a right of appeal 
to the Privy Council being provided for from the decisions of the Indian 
Medical Council. 

It will be seen from a careful study of the above that in the recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the agitation set afoot 
by the representations of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 1928 
has found a most magnificent consummation, ft would bo easy to show 
that within the framework propo.sed not only are the existing points of 
vantage occupied by the European commercial community sought to be 
retained but oven an honest endeavour of Indian commerce and industry 
for expansion in the future will become tabood. 

To take the very first proposal of the Joint Committee, namely, 
investing the Governor-General with a special responsibility to prevent 
penal discrimination against British imports. The operation of the safe¬ 
guard will be determined by the “intention” of a particular trade policy, 
and the sole judge of the intention will be the Governor-General. Sup¬ 
pose the future Government of India decided to place a valuable contract 
for stores purchase in a foreign country and not m the United Kingdom 
on the ground either of cheapness or the quality of the stores to be pur¬ 
chased. Shall it, or shall it not, come within the mischief of this safeguard 
particularly as it includes protection against indirect discrimination by 
means of “differential treatment of various types of products” ? Then 
again, suppose India wanted to conclude a trade agreement with a third 
party in respect of goods which might have formed the subject of an 
agreement between the United Kingdom and India but which, neverthe¬ 
less, is concluded with the third party because it is able to offer greater 
advantages in the opinion of the Ministry of Commerce. Turning to the 
Report of the Joint Committee in this regard, we find, in paragraph 346, 
the following principle enunciated: “The conception of reciprocity does 
not preclude either partner (i. the United Kingdom and India) from 
entering into special agreements with third countries for the exchange 
of particular commodities where such agreements offer it advantages 
whiol) It cannot obtain from the other ; but the conception does imply 
that, when either partner is considering to what extent it can offer special 
Advantages of this kind to a third country without injustice (note this 
word ; not, injury) to the other partner, it will have regard to the general 
range of benefits secured to it by the partnership, and not merely to the 
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uaefuInesB of the partnership in relation to the particular commodity 
under consideration at the moment". The italics are mine, which shoer 
how dangerously vague and elastic this particular safeguard is, the effect 
of which would be to bar India from developing commercial relatione 
with countries other than the United Kingdom whenever the pressure of 
British commercial interests would make it appear that they are in a 
position to supply the custom of India in the particular direction which 
forms the subject of negotiations with the third country. If it is pointed 
out that the third country is in a position to offer certain advantages in 
return which the United Kingdom is not able to offer, the reply would 
most likely bo that the general range of benefits derived from India's 
partnership with Britain is, even without those advantages, greater than 
those derived from the third party. If India still persists in continuing 
the negotiations, it would then be easy enough to suggest that the “inten¬ 
tion” of the policy contemplated is to injure the interests of the United 
Kingdom, and the negotiations would be stopped by virtue of the Gover> 
nor-General’s special responsibility. 

It is possible that this case is a far-fetched one, that it is designed 
particularly to prevent a political application of the weapon of tariffs to- 
compel Great Britain to make concessions to India. Even from this point 
of view, the safeguard is a silly one. We have heard British merchanta 
and industrialists themselves declare that no amount of safeguards can 
compel a people to buy goods which they would not buy. But the daya 
of bullies are not gone. There was a time when the "nabobs” of the East 
India Company dictated their own price to native merchants and forced 
them to accept it Open threats of violence have now given way to a re¬ 
fined form of bullying. And if Britishers are suspicious of our intentions,, 
we have equally a right to be suspicious of their intentions. Wo hav» 
heard it stated by more than one exponent of the British board of econo¬ 
mic imperialism that the Fiscal Convention should be abrogated and that 
the Secretary of State should re-assume his functions as the arbiter of 
India’s trade, as the prelude to which the duties on British cotton textiles 
should be abolished. Do we stand in need of any justification if, in these- 
circumstances, we are troubled by unwelcome reminiscences and preparo 
for the worst ? The skeleton in the cupboard may, after all, return to 
life again. 

Under the Joint Committee’s scheme of safeguards against adminis* 
trative discrimination, the responsibility of the Minister to the Legislature- 
would be illusory. Dyarchy failed because Ministers had not had funds 
enough to carry through beneficent programmes of economic and national 
development In the scheme of the Joint Committee, the solvency of the 
Ministers would not improve ; on the contrary, the weight of some of 
the '‘s|>eoial responsibilities” of the Governor-General and Goveniofe 
would render any active forward policy of development such as would 
commend itself to the electorate impossible. Such a policy of develop¬ 
ment would indttde, as the most important part of the programme, s 
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policy of rapid industrial development. But the way is blocked by British 
capital, British trade and British industrialism. They offer a competition 
that is deadly in its effect. The recommendations of the Joint Committee' 
in regard to commercial safeguards will perpetuate that competition 
against any attempt by Indian commerce to get round it, whether it is 
competition offered by British imports or products of British firms doing 
business in India. 

I have pointed out, in an earlier peragraph, that the present position 
of British commerce in this country is due to the early start that it had 
obtained, and that start had in most cases been a “privileged” start, by 
which I meant that the early history of British business in this country 
is one of unfair concessions, unjust privileges, and discriminatory treat¬ 
ment. These privileges, concessions and discriminatory measures were 
necessary in the interests of Britain because she could not otherwise com¬ 
pete with Indian manufacturers and Indian shipping of those days. Today, 
British commerce cannot hold its own against the commercial enterprise of 
other countries. She has, therefore, very substantial grounds to be afraid 
of India’s political competition. She knows that there cannot be any com¬ 
petition between a deformed Dwarf and an oversized Giant. That is what 
the reciprocity clause between India and British commerce amounts to. The 
dwarf will have to gather sufficient strength before he can hope to meet the 
giant on his own terms. The giant must see that the dwarf remains a 
dwarf. Suspicion faced by suspicion ! 

That is the whole psychology behind the idea of commercial safe¬ 
guards. They have their parallel also in financial safeguards. Every 
country has interest in preserving her own credit and honouring her obli¬ 
gations to the foreign creditor. Every investor, on the other hand, who 
invests his funds in foreign countries take the attendant risks which emer¬ 
gent situations may reveal. Both these presumptions are ignored in the 
scheme of financial safeguards. Otherwise there is no justification for 
thinking that India will deliberately unbalance her Budget in order to 
injure the British investor. It might be said that the safeguard provides 
for an exceptional case, an emergency. But if that is so, why not limit the 
functions of the Governor to advising the Minister as to the right course of 
action, and leaving the responsibility of the actual decision to him ? Such a 
a view applies, mutatia mutandis^ in the case of commercial safeguards. 
Goodwill is the best of commercial safeguards. Even if there is suspicion 
of the bad faith, it could only be intensified by suspicion on the other side< 
It is significant that in the whole course of Indo-British relations, there- 
had not beSn a single instance of a discriminatory measure in this country, 
to which Indians have been a party, except, perhaps, the Indian Coastal 
Traffic Preservation Bill. But that was a measure designed to develop 
Indian shipping, a line of devolopment which has been followed by almost 
all other maritime countries. Its inimiion was not discriminatory, and 
yet, on the flimsy basis of that single piece of proposed legislation, the 
whole framework of commercial safeguards has been assiduously built. If 
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the Haji Bill was discriminatory, the whole of the protective tariffs which 
India has adopted would be discriminatory. The point is that Great 
Britain is proceeding upon an entirely gratuitous assumption of bad faith. 
It provides the weakest link in her defence of the proposals for constitu¬ 
tional reform. 
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NEPAL 

Negotiations have been completed for the institution of a fund known 
as Bhim Ghhattravritti Kosha for the welfare of Nepalis domiciled in 
India by Major Netra Jung Thapa, Bara Hakim of Ham, under the autho¬ 
rity of Maharaja Juddha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, the present 
Prime Minister and supreme Gommander-in-Ghief of Nepal. A sum of 
Rs. 28,000 has been invested in Government promissory notes of the face 
value of Rs. 32,600, the interest of which is to be spent in giving stipends 
to deserving and poor Nepali students for receiving higher general and 
scientific education. 

A very influential Board of Trustees consisting of Sardar Bahadur 
Hanjit Dewan Roy, Hon. Lieut. Gobardhan Gurung, Rai Sahib Hari Prasad 
Pradhan, Mr. Moti Ghand Pradhan, Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Padam Prasad 
Pradhan, Mr. S. N. Pradhan, Mr. Hastalal Giri, Mr. Dharanidhar Sharma 
and Mr. Surya Bikram Gewali, has been appointed to administer the 
fund. 


HYDERABAD 

A succession of stable budgets proclaims the phenomenal success 
of the scheme of departmentalisation of finances inaugurated by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Finance Member to the Nizam’s Government in 1332 Fasli. 
A surplus of 30.33 lakhs as against the budgetary estimates of Rs. 22.03 
lakhs accrued in 1342 F., and a surplus of Rs. 31'67 lakhs as against 
the budgeted surplus of Rs. 16’64 lakhs in 1343 F. The surpluses in the 
last 12 years would have amounted to Rs. 849*03 lakhs and the depart¬ 
mental savings to Rs. 17426 lakhs, making a total of Rs. 10 23 lakhs. Of 
this sum of Rs. 10*23 lakhs about one-third (Rs. 311*68 lakhs) was spent 
on the purchase of the railway ; Rs. 67*69 lakhs has been utilised for 
starting the industrial fund the object of which is to help the industrial 
development of the State. Since the inauguration of the scheme Rs. 21281 
lakhs has been given to the Hyderabad Gity Improvement Board and the 
district and city municipalities, and Rs. 194*20 lakhs for district roads and 
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bulldlnfft. 'The nation-bailding departments like education, pnblio 
health, archaeology, co-perative credit, eta, hare obtained 89J>8 lakhe, the 
rerenue-earning departments, general administration, etc., Rg. 24.55 lakhs, 
and the departments of defence and internal security Rs. 7.18 lakhs. The 
expenditure on account of marriages and tours of the princes amounting 
to Rs. 80'58 lakhs has also been financed from this source without distur¬ 
bing the normal budget.’ 

• • • • • • 

Major-General Walashan Shahzada Azam Jah Bahadur, the Heir- 
apparent, recently inaugurated the electrification of the Nizamabad town 
which has been carried out at a cost of slightly over two lakhs of rupees. 

Later (December, 4) the Prince signified his appreciation of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine by performing the opening ceremony of 
the Nizam Ayurvedic Central Dispensary at Hyderabad. 

* • • * • 

Important tentative decisions were taken by the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment with reference to .sugar cultivation and its manufacture in the State 
arising from the report thereon by Mr. Srivastava, sugar technologist to 
the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research. At a meeting held recent¬ 
ly of inter-departmental heads concerned it was tentatively decided that 
early steps should be taken to float a company to which should be entrust¬ 
ed the work of establishing a sugar factory at Durki in Nizamsagar area 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 23 lakhs (Hyderabad currency) of which 
171 lakhs should bo issued and financed as far as possible by Hyderabad 
money, paying special consideration to the interests of the small investor 
and more particularly to those of the local cane-grower. 

The cane for factory will be mainly purchased from local growers 
apart from that grown on company’s land in Nizamsagar area for which 
purchase of nearly 2,500 acres is recommended at the first instance with 
more lands to be taken on lease as standby for any shortage in the supply 
of cane. The question of fixing the minimum price for oane may also 
be taken up. 

Besides this large-scale organisation, arrangements will be made for 
setting up small factories by cane-growers themselves, worked on a 
co-operative basis, and sugar-cane cultivation and gur making will be 
organised as cottage industry. 

• • • • • 

According to the administration report of the Mines Department 
of the Hyderabad State for the year 1342 R, there was a fall in the total 
output during the year, to the extent of 21,222 tone against an output of 
747,387 of the previous year, although individual collieries like the Tandur 
and Kanala Collieries were able to increase their production. Goal and 
cement recorded a decrease from 1,31,108 tons in the past year to 142,259 
tons in the year under review with a consequent decrease in royalty by 
Ba. 16488. Qn account of the low price of stones the income from the 
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«auTia>, in spita of their oztended operation, showed a deoreaae of 
Ra. 1,870 compared with last year's receipts. 

The total amount of royalty reoeiyed by the Government increased 
from Re. 1.05 lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 1.11 lakhs in the year under 
review. 


BARODA 

On the recommendations of their Revenue Department the Baroda 
Government have ordered revenue remissions to the agriculturists of four 
talukas of the Amreli District to the extent of Rs. 81,000 out of the total 
Government dues of Rs. 2.85 lakhs. They have further ordered that till 
the end of the current official year the collection of the past arrears of 
land revenue in all the villages that come under the operation of the 
order amounting to Rs. 67,000 as also the instalments due this year in 
rapayment of Takavi debts and other loans and their past arrears, will 
be suspended. The concessions mentioned in the order also include the 
suspension of the execution of the decrees of the civil courts, agricultural 
pedhis (banks) and co-operative societies subject to the proviso that tho 
creditor will be at liberty to attach the property of the debtor in lieu of 
his dues. 


MYSORE 

At the Dussera session of the Representative Assembly, Dewan Sir 
Mirza Ismail voiced a real grievance of the States in general and some 
grievances of the Mysore State in particular. He said : 

‘‘The Imperial Legiidatare will be laively oonoerned in future, even more than in the past, 
with ooonomie queetions affeoUng the entire country. It will exerciae a potent influence in the 
■Mtlament of theae queationa under the new Reforma. At present, the States hare no voice even in 
regard to matters which affect them as deeply as they do British India. Take, for instance, the 
R<l h Industry. The Government of India have recently passed a measure to afford some protection 
to the industry agfinst foreign competition. Was our voice beard in the Legislative Chambers 
which disposed of this qucntion T The same story can be told with regard to the Iron and Steel 
Dnties Act of 1034. Surely the States cannot any longer accept a position in which they are so 
completely ignored. 

“If an all-India Federatiou is to be a distant goal, as seems not unlikely from the present trend 
of events, some interim arrangement should be devised for giving the States an effective voice in 
the oettlemant of all those questions, economic and financial, in view of the fact that they are as much 
interested as British India. Nor need there be any farther delay in the settlement of such questions 
as the subsidies and retroceasioaa of territory.” 

• • e • • 

In the course of the same address, the Dewan referred to the progress 
of Maternity and Child Welfare work in the State from the days of Her 
Highness the late Maharani ‘wbo set Mysore on the right path in this 
matter many years ago*; 

“As ter back u 18W there was established In Mysore the Women's Hospital that bears her 
Mune, and In the eloaing years of her life tbefb was laid by one of her sons the foundation stone of 
ttie mogalfioant new Hospital in Bangalore, wUob is also to bear her name and which will be one 
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^ tk« Oawt In Indl*. MMUVbil* h«r iwr«f«d bratlw, RalMara Dbariu tba lata Sir M. Kaotanja 
Vn, in 19>X, ut the eianple of endowiiiff as ofsaniaattOB tor Uatemity and Child Wetfara by 
laaTingaaomotiti. l^,OOOtoeitabllebtheCKuamba Matemitjr and Child Welfare TnuL Itie 
rerr fratifying to aee the extent to which ttieae noble exanplee have been followed. In the paat 
ten years, donatione to the extent of no leee than Bine lakha of mpaai hare been given by piivate 
eitiaoBB for the eonatruotioB of hoapltala In varlona parta of the State. The Oovemment have alao 
played their park Employment of mldwlvea baa been extended, and apeeial arrangementa are 
being made for auoh lady dootora aa there are in the State to extend their aodvltlea by vialting 
plaeea within reach of tiielr hMdauarterBi llatamlty and Child Welfare work la alao adTanelng. 
We have now no less than fourteen oentrea for work of thla kind. In tiie Baby Week for the laat 
two yean between aeven and eight thonaand babiea have come under the expert acrutlay of 
doetora in each year, and Myaore haa been ranked In the aeoond, firat and third plaoee, respectively, 
Jn the All-Empire Competition in 1932, 1933 and 1934." 

While appealing for further extension of voluntary work in this 
sphere, the Dewan Said : 

"What I feel is that we mnat not leave Utia matter to the generona Impulses of a few individuals. 
It is a matter that must stir the conaoienoe of the whole State. That la why I have given my support 
to an appeal on behalf of the Red Cross Society to all Kunlelpallties, Co-operative Booieties and 
Village Fanchayats to lend their aid in combaUng the ignorance which is responsible for so mueh 
suffering, and in establishing the Maternity homes and Child Welfare oentrea, which are necessary 
to reduce the suffering that exists." 


As urgent measures of agricultural relief, the Government have 
sanctioned the grant of Takavi loans to the extent of one lakh of rupees 
to Shikmidarst Mulgenidars etc., against suitable securities covering the 
loans and to tenants having no saleable interest in land on the joint 
liability of the tenants and their landlords. The rate of interest will be 
reduced to 4 per cent and the maximum amount of loan to be granted 
to each individual will not exceed Rs. 100, The scheme will be in force 
tentatively for one year. As there is already a provision of Rs. 80,000 in 
the current year’s budget under "Takavi Loans”, a demand for a supple* 
mental grant of Rs. 20,000 to make up the one lakh required for the 
purpose will be placed before the Legislative Council at its next meeting. 


The Mysore Government have constituted a Board of officials and 
non-officials to advise them on all questions of industrial or commercial 
Importance which may be referred to it or which may bo taken up for 
consideration on its own initiative. They have nominated 12 non-officials 
on the Board, whose term of membership will be three years. 


It may bo recalled that, under orders of the Government, payment 
of Land Improvements and Takavi Loans instalments was suspended in 
1933-34 when such repayment was found to be unduly bundensome, and 
when the payment of one or two instalments was thus postponed, all 
the remaining instalments due on the loan were also {ibstponed for one 
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or two iastalmontB periods and do additional interest was charged by 
reason of the suspension. 

The Government have now, on the recommendations of the Revenue 
Oommissioner, decided to continue the above concessions to the agrioul* 
tnrists in 1934-35 with the exception of that relating to payment of addi¬ 
tional interest, holding that the recovery of interest need not be waived 
as it is likely to tempt people who can afford to pay to withhold payment 
• • • « « 

The Mysore University propose to introduce journalism as one of 
the subjects for study in the Intermediate and B. A. Examinations. 

KASHMIR 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has given his assent to the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, which was passed by the State As¬ 
sembly at its last session. 

It is understood the Government intends establishing two rescue 
homes, one at Jammu and the other at Srinagar, besides other forms of 
shelter to the rescued. 


TRAVANCORE 

The Travancore Government have under their consideration the 
question of developing the fishery resources of the State. At present the 
fisheries are worked as a section of the Agricultural Department mostly 
by men recruited from the clerical staff. The Government contemplate 
to make a separate department of it and place it in charge of specialists in 
pisciculture, men trained in improved and scientific methods of curing and 
preserving fish. 

The importance of fisheries to the State is evident from the fact that 
in 1108 M. E. (1932-33) 2,30,756 cwts. of fish and fish products were exported, 
valued at Rs. 11^7,50,661. Of the quantity exported edible fish alone amounted 
to 1.60.506 cwts.’ The State Exchequer is benefited to the extent of 
Rs. 21,050 per year, calculated on the basis of the figures for the past five 
years. 

The question of reorganisation of the Department has assumed consi¬ 
derable importance owing to gradual decline in the revenue under this 
head. 

t 

KAPIfRTHALA 

The Government of India have acceded to the proposal of the Maha¬ 
raja of Eapurthala for lending the service of one by their officers to act as 
His Highness's Chief Minister who might overhaul the entire machinery 
of the State. They have accordingly sanctioned the appointment of 
Colonel Fisher of the Political Department as Chief Minister of Kapurthala 
for two years. Colonel Fisher is expected to take up his new appoint¬ 
ment by the end of the current month. 

13 
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Replyinfr to the address of welcome which was presented to His High- 
ness the Nawab of Rampur on his return from the recent European tour 
by the newly constituted Municipal Board of Rampur, His Hiffhness said 
that he had his beloved subjects constantly in his mind durini; his tour 
and it was his earnest desire to see them happy, contented and prosperons. 
Ho had every sympathy with the Board and regretted his absence from 
the State at the time of its inauguration. The Raza Sugar Factory, which, 
he was glad to say, was doing well, had been opened to help his subjects 
financially and he was glad to announce that a yet larger sugar factory 
was expected to be started in the State in 19S5. Technical education and 
industries had been introduced in his State and they would be extended 
and improved much further in order to provide greater employment to 
his subjects. He had sanctioned the transfer of the Municipal share of 
receipts of certain heads of income from other departments to the Board. 
The question of opening public parks and starting a drainage scheme 
were receiving his Government's careful consideration. Committees would 
be formed sympathetically to consider what heads of the income of other 
departments should be transferred to the Municipal Board. In conclusion 
His Highness thanked the Board for its feelings of loyalty and devotion. 

• * • * * • 

The Nawab of Rampur has issued a firman constituting a State 
Council which would be responsible for the administration of the State 
under His Highness’s guidance. 

The Council will deal with all State affairs except judicial matters 
and those specifically reserved for His Highness’s orders. There shall 
be complete separation between His Highness’s Civil List and the State 
Finances. 


INDORE 

A number of legislative measures of importance have recently been 
introduced by the Holkar Goverment. The Marriage Expenses Control 
Act h.is been introduced to put a check to very heavy marriage expenses. 
The law controlling the marriage of old persons to young girls has been 
amended. A new Code of Criminal Procedure has been framed on the 
model of the British Indian Act with a view to a speedier and more effi¬ 
cient administration of justice. The sessions judge has been given 
powers to pass death sentences subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. A clause relating to proscribed literature has been introduced 
with provision for an appeal to the High Court when any newspaper, 
literature, etc, has been proscribed by the Government. 

Arrangements have been made for regulating the conduct of provident 
insurance companies in the State through the Indore Provident Societies 
Act 
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TRIPURA 

An imposing new residence for His Highness the Maharaje of 
Tripura has been constructed in Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta, on 
the site of a former residence. It is a happy blend of Indian and Enro> 
pean styles of architecture, with a sight predominance of the Indian. It is 
laid out with a Mogul garden, the main feature of which is an illuminated 
colour-changing fountain whose water passes into a lotus-shaped basin 
and thence to pools at either end of the garden. The main entrance leads to 
a yaulted corridor giving access to a circular hall. The State drawing room 
and the dining room, the latter accommodating some 40 diners, are, in res¬ 
pect of furnishings and decorations, in the best of style and taste. The 
private suite of His Highness is furnished in Indian style and that of Her 
Highness in the French. A marble bath room with coloured fittings is a 
special feature of both the suites. 

GONRAL 

Replying to the address which was presented by the people in con¬ 
nection with the Golden Jubilee celebration of His Highness’s rule, the 
Maharaja of Gondal made, among others, the following observations on 
the aims and objects of the various members or parts of the State : 

“As the head of the State and the senior member of a family of over 
two lakhs, the maxim I always keep in view is “others before oneself and 
one’s duty above all.” The guiding principle for those in State service 
should be, to be faithful to their salt. To the members of the public, I say, 
be true to yourselves by being loyal to the State. And as for us all, three 
components of the State, let us bear in mind Gondal above all and continue 
to co-operate whole-heartedly in making Gondal’s greatness greater.” 

LOHARU 

His Highness the Nawab of Loharu has recently been married to 
his cousin Sahibzadi Sara Sakina Banu Begum, eldest daughter of 
zada Mirza Altizazuddin Ahmed Khau of the Indian Police. 

In honour of the occasion a durbar was held at Farrukh Manzil Palace 
and a salute was fired. There are great rejoicings among the State people 
on this family alliance. 

PRINCES AND REFORMS 

At the conclusion of the informal conference of Ministers of Indian 
States, the Standing Committee of Ministers have issued a statement in 
which ‘they exress the view that the Joint Select Committee’s Report cons¬ 
titutes in many ways an advance on the White Paper proposals from the 
States’ point of view, particularly as far as financial and provincial provi¬ 
sions are concerned aud that in general the recommendations should provo 
acceptable to the States, subject to certain important reservations. It is 
assumed, however, that no final opinion can be formed nor the States’ 
attitude finally determined until the completion of the picture in the shape 
of a Bill.’ 
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THE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 

The Assembly elections are now over, and excepting the result of one 
election and that of one bye-election due to the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. B. N. Sasmal in the hour of his triumph, the composition of the 
elected element of the House is now determinable fairly accurately. 

The two well-organized parties which fought the elections are the two 
wings of the National Congress, representing the nominees of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and those of Nationalist party. The only points 
of difference between the official Congress Party and the party put up by 
the Malaviya group is that relating to the Communal Award. While the 
former has been officially advised neither to vote for nor against the 
communal question, the members nominated by the Malaviya group are 
committed to the rejection of the Award. On all other questions they are 
expected to vote as one political bloa 

At the moment, the strength of the different parties appears to be— 
Congress—44, Nationalists—9, Others—53. The actual party alignment 
will depend on how the ‘others* ally themselves with one or the other of the 
groups. A number of Hindu Independents, a few Sikh votes, and a hand¬ 
ful of Muslims together with certain special constituency members .are 
expected to side with the Congress, thus giving them a clear majority 
among the elected members. In order to secure a majority in the whole 
House, the Congress Party will require TH"! op 74 members) that is, they 
will require 21 members to side with them from the “Others’* That is a 
very difficult bargain to settle and the chances are that they will fail to 
secure this majority in a House in which all the parties are fully re¬ 
presented. The records of the Assembly during the days of Pandit 
Matilal Nehru show, however, that even on big occasions, the number of 
absentees could be more than 20 which used to be almost wholly on the 
other side than the Congress on practically all occasions. Assuming 
similar absentions in the next Assembly, it will not be improbable that the 
Congress party will carry all the members on which they may have set 
their heart, for in that case, they will require only ten to fifteen votes from 
the other side to obtain a working majority. 

On one important point the victory of the Congress seems to be 
assured, and that is in regard to the rejection of the J. P.C. Report 
Liberals and Congressmen, Hindus and Muslims, in fact all shades of 
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political opinion, have expressed themselves strongly against the funda> 
mental propositions of the Report. In these circumstances, we shall not 
bo surprised if the National Demand Resolution is also adopted by a 
majority. 

On another point the issue seems to be pretty clear. The meagre 
numbers in which the Nationalist Party has been returned show that a 
resolution on the Oommunal Award question is not likely to be accepted 
in the House. For, if the official Congress Party remain neutral as they 
are enjoined to do, the rest will declare themselves overwhelmingly against 
any change and so the resolution will either have to be withdrawn or suffer 
the ignominy of a heavy defeat. 

Two of the lessons of the elections should not be missed. One relates 
to the overwhelming support which the Nationalists have secured in Bengal 
and in the Punjab. In Bengal, all the elected Hindu seats have been cap¬ 
tured by the Nationalist Party. These are the two provinces where the 
question of the Communal Award has most strongly agitated the mind of 
the Hindus. The Poona Pact has given, in addition, an unwanted and 
unnecessarily heavy weightage to the depressed classes at the cost of the 
caste Hindus of Bengal. In the Punjab, the Hindu-Sikh-Muslim triangle 
has been solved by giving statutory majority to the Muslims without any 
thought being given to the influence, position and traditions of the other 
two communities of the province. Therefore, though in the Assembly as a 
whole, the vote on the Communal Award may suggest general support for 
it, it is in reality on record that the votes of Bengal and the Punjab are 
definitely against it. Even Lord Zetland has been forced to recognize the 
validity of the position taken up by the Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal. 

The other lesson which the elections press upon the notice of all con¬ 
cerned is more general in its character. Since the Swarajists withdrew 
from the Assembly, the sessions of the Indian Legislature have been con¬ 
veniently utilised by the Government to secure the passage of a series 
of the most drastic legislation known in the history of any country. We 
do not suggest here that these laws were not necessary in the interests of 
peace and order, any more than we say that they were essential and that 
no other avenues were open to the Government to ensure respect for law 
and constitutionality. But we do suggest that the claim of the Government 
that public opinion in India had approved of these repressive measures 
had no substance behind it The stalwarts of the last regime have fallen 
like nine pins in the last election. There has been, for instance, no more 
spectacular defeat than that of Sir Shanmukham Ohetty, the champion of 
Ottawa, the ex-President of an effete Assembly. In fact, practically all the 
sitting members of any importance have been unseated by their Congress 
or Nationalist rivals. In a good many cases, their security deposits have 
been forfeited. These facts tell their own tale, and it is hoped that the 
Government will be more cautious in the future before they make such 
extravagant claims, 
u 
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CONGRESS REJECTS THE J. P. C. SCHEME 

As was expected, the Working Gommittee of the Congress at its meet¬ 
ing in Patna held in the first week of December has decided to reject the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee's scheme of constitutional reform. 

The meeting which was held jointly with the members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board on the 6th December, passed the following resolution 
on the subject 

“Whereas the Congress has, after full and earnest consideration, re¬ 
solved that the scheme of the future Government of India as adumbrated 
in the White Paper be rejected and the only satisfactory alternative is the 
constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly ; 

“And whereas the said rejection and demand for Constituent Assem¬ 
bly has been endorsed in the most clear and unambiguous manner by 
the country at the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly ; 

“And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee’s Report are in several respects even worse than those contained 
in the White Paper and have been condemned by almost every shade of 
public opinion in India as reactionary and unacceptable ; 

“And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s scheme, designed 
as it is to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of 
this country by an alien people under a costly mask, is fraught with 
greater mischief and danger than even the present constitution ; 

“This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme be rejected even 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under 
the present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is 
replaced by one framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with 
the Congress resolution on the subject; 

“This Gommittee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the 
scheme of the Government sought to be thrust upon India in the name 
of reforms and appeals to the nation to support the Congress in every 
step that it may decide upon to secure the national objective of Puma 
Swaraj”. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai has been elected as the leader of the Congress 
group in the Assembly. 

It is our hope that the “steps” which the Congress may propose to 
take in the future for securing the national objective will no longer be 
in the direction of unconstitutional agitation and disobedience of the laws 
after the bitter lessons that have been learnt during the past few years, 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 

A Press note recently issued by the Government of Bengal on the 
Co-operative Movement refers to the success achieved by the policy of 
consolidation as compared to the policy of the extension of the movement 
on a rapid scale. The note, thus, is of general interest 

The policy of consolidation involves three things. In the first plaf»» 
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it involves, in the words ol the Press uoto, “a more extensive adoption of 
the system of the monthly repayment of interest’*. Secondly, it involves, 
on the constructive side, encouragement of subsidiary ocxsupations such 
as cottage industries and of subsidiary crops such as sugarcane, potatoes 
etc., with a view to increasing the income and consequently the repaying 
capacity of the members. Thirdly, but not the least, the policy of con¬ 
solidation involves, again in the words of the Press note, “a detailed in¬ 
vestigation to pick out the wilful defaulters with a view to put pressure 
on them to repay their loans." 

Another new feature of the movement has been the creation of the 
“co-operative administrative units" which are circles of 75 to 100 societies 
placed under the charge of an auditor under the supervision of the Ins¬ 
pector of Co-operative Societies for the area concerned. The circle audi¬ 
tor would be responsible for the audit as well as most of the administra¬ 
tive work of the societies including the collection of dues. An important 
and interesting function of the Auditor would be to keep “a record of the 
economic history of the members of the societies including the collection 
of dues". The whole idea of the scheme, which is a laudable one, is to 
secure a more intimate contact of the different departmental officer.s (who 
are expected to guide the movement) with the members of the village 
societies than has hitherto obtained. 

The following figures constitute a measure of the success of the policy 
of consolidation : 

1933-84. 1932-33. 

No. of societies Re. 23,667 Rs. 23.777 

No. of members „ 8,19,728 „ 8,17,828 

Total working capital „ 17,16,45,283 „ 16,33,70,001 

Actual cash employed „ 121 crores „ 1102 crores 

Collection of Central Ranks „ 8772 lakhs „ 7597 lakhs. 

Simultaneously with a strict pursuit of a policy of consolidation, 
efforts have bdon made and continue to be made to bring down the rate 
of interest on loans, and consequently, on deposits also. In the case of 
a number of Central Banks, conferences of depositors have led to re¬ 
markable results, leading to a reduction in the rates by as much as 3 per 
cent from the existing average rate of 7^ per cent. The borrowing rates 
of the Central Banks from the Provincial Bank present a problem of 
greater difficulty because of the large deposits bearing 7 per cent which 
the latter will have to pay in 1935-36. Efforts, however, have not been 
relaxed to secure such a reduction as may be found mutually possible. 

It is part of the general policy that the benefit of the reductions 
would not be given to defaulters, that is to say, when such a reduction is 
brought about in the lending rate by securing a reduction in the rate on 
deposits. 

The training of the members of co-operative societies through the 
agency of the Central Banks is also emphasised in the Press note. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN ITALY 

Strange things sometimes happen, and an agreement between labour 
and capital on the question of the solution of the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment is a sufficiently strange thing to deserve notice. That has happened 
in Italy and a series of measures have been agreed upon between the 
industrialists, on the one hand, and labourers, on the other, for the relief of 
unemployment, which might give a point or two even to President Roose¬ 
velt These measures include—reduction of industrial labour to forty 
hours a week, abolition of over-time work, substitution, wherever necessary 
and possible, of female workers by male ones and of minors by adults, em¬ 
ployment of women and children only for the kind of work suitable for 
them and in harmony with the exigencies of the factory and substitution 
of those who were superannuated by those who are unemployed. 

It would be easily seen that a scheme like this would be defective In two 
ways. In the first place, the export trade in Italy had suffered on account 
of her adherence to the gold standard, and the reduction of hours to forty, 
by adding to the cost of production, would further hit her trade. Secondly, 
the scheme would immediately result in a reduction of income at any rate 
in certain individual families, particularly if the family were large. In the 
case of large families, the reduction would, indeed, be considerable. 

To meet these two defects of the scheme, it has been agreed that a 
reduction in the hours of labour would be accompanied by a proportionate 
reduction in salary or wages. It argues for the patriotism of Italy’s labour 
that they have accepted this cut in their wages in order that employment 
may increase and yet the country's trade may not suffer. 

To meet the second objection, a National Fund has been instituted in 
Italy to which the employers and employees have been asked to contri¬ 
bute in the following manner the workers to contribute one per cent of 
their salary with a similar contribution by their employers, and over-time 
workers to contribute five per cent of their over-time wages wi^h a like con¬ 
tribution by the employers. We think this latter contribution refers to the 
transitional period or to such work as would not be able to do without 
over-time engagement 

The sacrifice of the labourers is truly considerable. Not only have 
they agreed to a reduction of the average rate of earnings but have agreed 
to forego one per cent of their salary and five per cent of their over-time, 
and in addition, to the abolition of over-time. One would hope that this 
sacrifice would bear fruit and lead to a mitigation of unemployment before 
long so that the onerous conditions may be effective only for a temporary 
period. 





Mr. Bahadur Sinfjh SinjjlM ol .Murshidabcid. 





Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi 


of Murshidabad 


T 



H ' I n, . ' V 

I T has become the fashion within recent years among a certain class of 
so-called "Politicians” to decry the capitalist and zamindar classes in 
season and out of season as a section of the community who have very 
little, if anything, to be said to their credit. Astute propagandists, these 
men take the greatest care to present a picture of these classes which is not 
merely unreal but deliberately false. Zamindars, for instance, are 
pratrayed as idoleiit people whose one object in life is to extract as much 
pleasure as possible out of unearned incomes. The immense good that has 
been done.for the country’s welfare by the benefactions of the zamindar 
class is studiously ignored and every sort of fallacious argument is 
employed in their propaganda to prove that the :zamindar class may well 
be dispensed with. It is not the purpose of this journal to waste space in 
attempting to refute arguments which are patently insincere and untrue 
and whose object is merely to belittle a class whose only fault is that they 
are endowed with a large measure of worldly goods than their critics. The 
best reply to this base propaganda is to present the other side of the 
shield, in other words, we give honour where honour is due by expressing 
appreciation of the services of those zamindars who have earned the 
gratitude of their fellow-beings by their generousness and their charity. 


Such honour is unquestionably due to Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi, a 
descendant ot the well-known Singhi family of Murshidabad. Mr. Singhi 
' is the proprietor of extensive zamindaries in Bengal and Bihar. He is 

< also the owner of a large colliery in Korea State in the Central Provinces 
:and one of*thl& foremost • jute firms in^ Bengal (Messrs. Hari Sing Nehal 

Ohajid of 2, Church Lane, Calcutta). But it is not his possessions but 
rather his benefactions which has endeared Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi 
to hie people. His wealth he has made available to all good causes 
-IMtrtioalarly for the impjrovement of education, arts, crafts, etc. Thanks to 
his liberality and his idOnation of Rs. 12,600, a building is now under cou- 
, ehniohon at Allahabad tender the superintendenoe of Mr. Purushotam Das 
^hiadpn ior the Hindi' Shahttya iParisat. At Jiaganj in tlie Murshidabad 
ys liberalHir has made ponible an operation theatre in the Lon- 
'^Opi/ lfiselc^rjr Soc^etyh h(^pital. He was a Secretary of the Edward 
Osawtion lost, lia^raW* for several years and as such made great 

< hniKNmaiiss^ lir^ BalMdur £^gh Slnghi’s liberality does not end here. 

JE^ aHto to llib Q. R. Das- Seira Sadan was a ^9.10,000. He hfa 
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contributed Rs. 7,000 towsinis the construction of a hall in the Palitana 
Gurukul, which has been named after his father. A furlliCr sum of 
Ka. 3,000 was donated by him in the erection of a boarding house for 
students at Udaipur. 

His war conlributions consisted of purchase of war bonds to the 
tiin<‘ of Rs. 3,00,000 and a contribution of about' Rs. 15,000 to the Red Cross 
Society, during the Red Cross Sales at the Government House, Calcutta. 
A cau.se has but to be meritorious to secure a liberal grant from this high- 
soitled x.amindar 

Farther afield Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi has created the Singhi 
.Tain Chair of Philosophy at Biswabharati Santiniketan. at Bolpur The 
object of this chair is to carry on research in .lain Philosophy and to 
publish Jam literature of historical character, and that it will give a great 
impetus to this brancli of learning goes without saying. Some valuable 
works have already been published and others are in course of publication. 

Mr. Bahadur Singh Smghi is a great patron of art and culture His 
collection of art includes rare and historic paintings, nianu.scnpls, coins, 
books, and jewellerie.s. On many occasions the organisers of various 
exhibiiions throughout India have had to call upon him for loan of his 
art collections and he has always gladly responde«l to Itieir request In 
1931 ho was the recipient of a gold nuMlal from the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
inelan as a mai k of appreciation of his uiiMiue collection. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Socu'ty of Arts (riondonl and also a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Baiigiya Sh.ihilya Parishat 

Mr Bahadur Singh Singhi is a prominent leader of the Swelamber 
Jain community He was elected presidmil of the Jain Swetambm- tJon- 
fi'reime ludd in Bombay in 19‘2li 1J(‘ is taking keen interest and is one 

of ih<' proinniiMd working members of llie Executive body of the all-India 
Kxinbitioii ol Indian Arcliiteeture and Allied Arts and Craft.^ l.> lie bold 
in (Vdeutta in February, 193.') 


Mr, Bahadur .Singh Singln’s love of learning is shared in the fullest 
measure by hi- three sons His oldest son, Sriman Rajendra Singh 
Singhi. i** a B.ndielor of Commeree, having pa‘<sed the examination in 1927. 
Mr Rajendr.i Singh Singhi. B Com. Cilcutfn, has been appointed 
Foreign Coi ie-pondent of the State Export Tii.stitute. Warsaw (Poland). 
Ills soeond son. Sriman Narendra Singh Singhi is also a most suecessful 
scholar. He is a first elass first with honours in B. Sc of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity and later retained the same position by coming out first elass 
first in M. Sc. of tin* same University Sriman Birendra Singh Singhi, 
rlio third sun, has taken up engineering and is a student at the Bengal 
Engineering College at Sibpur Thus Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi is not 
only a gifted and ediic.atod man himself but is blessed with three noble 
sons who are endowed with their father’s great qualities. 

Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi’s fore-fathers came to Bengal from 
Rajputana in the latter part of the 18th century and settled at Azimganj 
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ill the Murshidabad district where they became domiciled. Mr. Singhi 
himself was born at Azinflganj in 1885 and is now in the prime of life. 
His father Sri Dal Ohandji Singhi was noted throughout his district 
and outside for his religious-mindedness, kindness and liberality—qualities 
that he imparted to his son and that are inherited by his grandsons. Mr. 
Bahadur Singh Singhi received his early education in the Nawab Baha¬ 
dur’s Institution at Murshidabad and had since made the pursuit of 
knowledge one of the principal aims of his life. One has but to ince' 
him to recognise how notably bo has succeeded. Like all wise men Ik 
is most modest and impresses one with his absolute sincerity and great 
dignity. Indeed he is a man of whom the zamindars may rightly bo proud. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

Ajczntft was a vision of Inriian art end 
Ajanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu¬ 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have rt aiised 
the vision and there they he things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 


ana tmngs or joy ror eve 


This N. 
give c 
taste a I 


of youi i dgment. 


o toilet trio will 
notion to your 
mark delicacy 



National Soap & 'hemical Works Ltd., Calcutta. 



A Young Shikari 


Kumar Bishwendra Narayan Roy Chowdhury la a sown of the ancient and 
well-known zamindar family of Haripur in the District of Dinajpur, and la the 
youiSeat son of late Rajarshi Jogendra Narayan Roy Choudhury of hallowed 
memory Prom hia early boyhood he evinced uncommon ability and knack for 
hunting and before he was a boy of sixteen summers, he acquired wonderful pro¬ 
ficiency in hunting. He is at present only twenty-six years old and has, till now, 
killed eight tigers, one lynx and over two hundred crocodiles. 



Kumar Biabwondra Narayan Roy Choudhury (Centre) ol Haripur with hU party of Sbikaria. 


The accounts of his hunting excursions are instructive and captivating and 
bristle with thrilling experiences. The biggest tiger and crocodile killed by 
him measured over nine feet and seventeen feet, repectively. During some of his 
tieer-hunting excursions he had hair-breadth escapes from death and it was dim 
to his inborn tact, ooolheadedness and presence of mind that he came out unscathed. 
Ho holds out the promise to maintain the noble and glorious traditions of such 
eminent shikaris as the late Maharaja Surja Kanta^Acharjee, late Dhar^ 
Kanta Laliiri Choudhuri, late Kumud Nath Ghoudhnrt, Raja Kirtyanand IMngIr, 
Babu Onanda Prasad Mukherjee and others. 













The Indian Educational and Cultural Films 



Bt Radra Raman Manna. 

T he cinema, and particularly the talkie cinema, one of the marvels of 
modern science, have been makinf? considerable progress and be* 
coming more and more popular amongst all classes of people, particularly 
among students all over the world. Apart from its entertainment side, 
the talkie cinema is a potent force in assisting the intellectual and cultural 
development of the community. There can be no doubt that the 
cinema plays a very important part in spreading education among the 
children. “The cinema in Russia is looked upon as the most important 
factor in an all-embracing scheme of ideological education, and nothing 
but propaganda films are shown in Russian theatres or produced in 
Russian studios. The whole country has been divided into cinema dis¬ 
tricts. In each region there is a central producing studio which controls 
a series of smaller studios scattered over the region. The central studios 
are in turn controlled by All Union Cinema or Sojus Kins at Moscow’’* 
“The film is one of the greatest media for education and for propaganda 
in the world to-day and its sphere of influence will steadily increase," 
observed recently the High Commissioner for Canada on the subject of 
British films.t 

The cinema in India as in other countries of the world has come to 
occupy an unchallengeable place in the life of the Indians. For many years 
the question of the introduction of the Indian educational and cultural films 
by the film-prbducing companies in India, which will tend to educate the 
tender minds of the young cinema-goers, mostly students, and develop 
their intellectual and cultural faculties, has been discussed and every one 
agrees that something must be done about it, but nothing has so far been 
done in this direction. Now-a-days, a student has no real thirst for 
knowledge that might make a man of him and this want may somewhat 
be removed if the initiative be taken by some Indian film producers to pro¬ 
duce educational and cultural films. Let us hope that some Indian film- 
producing concerns will take this matter up in right earnest for the re¬ 
moval of a long-felt want of the Indian students and of the general 
public and will give a lead in this direction by producing educational and 
cultural films and also news-reels as early as possible which, I dare say, 
will be equally welcomed like foreign educationa l films 3 ^^jiovi^-re^s.^ 
• ‘Demooncy aod the Preas ia India’ by Mr. B. R. Sen in the “Modern Student” for Sept, 1934. 
t "Empire Reriew”, Sept, 1984. 
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These films will, no doubt, create an All-India market of their own in no 
time and the producers will also derive much profit from them owing to 
their heavy demand in this country and with the growth and development 
of Indian educational and cultural talkie films and news-reels, foreign 
films will got into lesser and lesser demands, day by day, as the average 
mass of students do not quite follow the foreign tongue and unaccustom¬ 
ed accentuation in foreign talkies. Indian students require such films 
as will suit their culture and tradition. Of course, geographical and 
scientific films will recognise no national or class distinctions but cultural 
films will mostly have to be based on the fundamentals of Indian culture. 

In these days of scientific methods, the use of the educational and 
cultural films for students has received deserved attention of educa¬ 
tionists in almost all Western countries and after careful experiments, 
educational and cultural films have been found to be the most useful and 
valuable of all visual aids in education hitherto discovered. English 
educationists take a very keen interest in the use of educational films for 
students as a part of their regular syllabus. 

Arrangements if made for taking the students once or twice a 
month, as may be possible, by the school or college authorities to their 
respective local cinema houses exhibiting educational and cultural films 
to enrich the mind of their students by ennobling thoughts and encoura¬ 
ging events from the educational and cultural films, will be greatly ap¬ 
preciated by the educationists of eminence and leading citizens in general 
and the students in particular. It is to be hoped that this move will re¬ 
ceive the strong support throughout the length and breadth of India 
owing to its great educative importance. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that one of the oldest 
English educational institutions of Bengal, namely, the London Mission¬ 
ary Society’s Institution, took a very keen and active interest in the use 
of educational films and students were entertained at shows where only 
educational films were shown. 

The following note on “Films for Scholar” by Dr. 0. W. Kimmins 
which appeared in the “Empire Review” some time ago will be of great 
interest to the readers and will impress upon them the necessity of the 
introduction of the talkie cinema for educational purposes : 

“The advent of the talkie has vastly increased the potentialities of 
the cinema for educational purposes. 

“The serious objection of a purely visual method of instructions 
disappears with the introduction of accompanying auditory sensations. 
The caption passes into the back-ground and the more intimate connexion 
of the human voice with the visual materials will be an advantage which 
cannot be over-estimaled. 

The cinema is destined to occupy an ever-increasing position of im¬ 
portance in the education of the child and the present type of text book 
will eventually give place to one more closely associated with cinemato¬ 
graphic requirements. Provided always that great care be taken to secure 
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that pare diction be employed in the making of educational films, it 
thould have a beneficent effect in raising the standard of good speech 
among our children. 

“The prospects of a remarkable advance in educational procedure 
are very bright and it is to be hoped that we shall take full advantage of 
them”. 

It is, however, gratifying to learn that the Motion Picture Society of 
India which had been working for sdtfie years to safeguard the intertets 
of the film industry in this country of ours in every manner possible, has 
taken up the matter in hand and produced some educational films. 

It is also a matter of gratification to note that the recently started 
Bombay Talkies, Ltd., of which Mr. Himansu Rai is the head of 
the Production Department, contemplates to produce “Educational 
Films” along with others. “Educational Films produced and ex¬ 
ploited by the Company”, says its prospectus, “should give the much- 
needed impetus to the education of the mas.ses. Its cheapness and com¬ 
parative ease of distribution, its appeals through the eyes and ears need¬ 
ing no standard of literacy, is particularly suitable for conditions in India. 
It is the quickest method to educate the illiterate adult population”. With 
this object in view the above Company will proceed with production “on 
behalf of the Departments of Agriculture, Hygiene and Education of the 
Central Government, Provinces and Indian States and public bodies”. If 
things are made to run as promised, certainly they will go a long way to 
ensure the educational and cultural advancement of the masses through 
films. 

This pioneer attempt on the part of the Motion Picture Society of 
India and of the Bombay Talkies, Ltd, deserves special commendation. 






Our Agricultural Problem: 

Some Aspects. 




By B. M. OiRHE, B. A. 

consider**, said Swami Vivekananda, the sage of modern India, and 
JL torch-bearer of Indian spirituality, "that the great national sin is 
the neglect of the masses and that is one of the causes of our downfall. 
80 long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every roan 
u traitor who having been educated at their expense, pays no heed to 
them**. The masses stand to-day almost where they did at Swamiji’s 
death, as regards both the food-supply and enlightenment of mind. How 
many thousands in India would be held traitors to-day by the test 
Swamiji set for them ! 

The Indian masses, who are predominantly agricultural, have long 
been known for their rank destitution and illiteracy, yet serious attempts 
to improve their position have hardly begun. Indian patriots should 
remember that ail hopes of a prosperous India would be pure moonshine 
if, and so long as, its agriculturists remained uneducated. They should 
bear in mind that education and education alone will awaken them to the 
reality of their position, will rouse in them a desire to strive for a higher 
standard of living and enlighten them as to the ways of attaining it. 
An enlightened peasantry will solve the many difficulties that beset the 
Indian problem. Strenuous attempts should therefore be made to im¬ 
press on their minds the importance of education and a concerted drive 
should be launched against their ignorance in which Government and 
noii-Governmental agencies, the rich and the poor, the young and the 
old should all take part. Educated landholders specially, can do much. 
They should establish schools in the rural areas in tens and hundreds 
and give a tough fight to the monster of ignorance which holds the agri¬ 
culturists in its deadly grip. 

It is painful to note that this all-important question is not receiving 
the attention it deserves. There are no indications yet of the determina¬ 
tion of our people and the Government to tackle it properly. Educated 
Indians are not stressing everywhere, as they should, the necessity of 
compulsory and free education. The Government as well as the local 
bodies have been making drastic retrenchments and their axe falls on 
the educational as much as on other departments. Private individuals 
or bodies, involved in financial distress, have likewise been curtailing 
iheir educational expenses or grants. It is much to be regretted that the 
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axe should have to be laid at education whose importance in any scheme 
of our national regeneration cannot be overestimated, specially because 
there are other departments or heads of expenditure which could be 
brought under the axe with less injury to the national cause. To what 
should I attribute the decision of the individuals or authorities, as the case 
may be, to cut down educational expenditure but their lack of foresight 
and sympathy and utter bankruptcy of statesmanship ? I am convinced 
that with more of these they could have found out means to spend more, 
and not less, on education and explored other fields of retrenchment 
besides it. What I want to emphasise is that education, particularly mass 
education, by reason of its peculiar importance in our national economy, 
is entitled to differential treatment and even when a scheme of retrench* 
ment must be given effect to, it should be the least and the last to be 
axed. 

The Indian agriculturist, however conservative he may be in both ins¬ 
tincts and practice, is not averse to healthy changes provided steps are 
taken to bring the benefits of such changes home to them. Methods of 
scientific agriculture, use of improved manure, seeds and implements, 
proper rotation of crops, better modes of cattle-breeding have all to be 
taught to them. Demonstrations of practical farming on improved scienti¬ 
fic lines have to be done in the rural areas. The Government Agricul¬ 
tural Department having chosen to establish and run their model farms 
in the district headquarters and failed to establish proper or efficient 
agencies in the villages for the propagation of agricultural knowledge or 
supply of improved manure, tools, seeds etc., have lost much of their 
utility to the agriculturists. In fact the work of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has not even touched a fringe of the problem. 

Neither do the agricultural schools and colleges prove to bo of much 
use in advancing the cause of the agriculturists or help materially the 
solution of the great agricultural problem of India. One reason is the 
extreme paucity of these institutions; another is the marked tendency 
among the collegians to utilise these institutions for nothing more subs¬ 
tantial than service. Very few of our graduates in agriculture think of 
engaging themselves in actual agricultural operations or devoting their 
lives to the cause of the poverty-stricken agriculturists. 

A serious handicap to the improvement of Indian agriculture is the 
3 hronic indebtedness of its agriculturists. From the estimates made by 
.he various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, it would appear that 
he total indebtedness of the agriculturists of all the provinces amounts 
'oughly to Rs. 800 crores and that of C. P. agriculturists Rs. 36i crores. 
^athans and other money-lenders who finance our agriculture, advance 
uoney on exorbitant rates of interest. The rates charged by the former 
vary from 60 p.c. to 100 p.c. and sometimes to 150 p.c., and those charged 
jy the latter from 12 p.c. to 60 p.a The inevitable consequence is that 
agriculturists have to dispose of their holdings or portions of them in 
raying off their debts. The holdings which were none too big formerly 
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have been decreasing in size with the result that the question ot oonsolio 
dating them has been rendered very difficult to solve. 

The Malguzars of the province are having a very bad time of it. On 
the one hand, agriculturists, under the stress of economic depression, 
cannot pay the land revenue to them, and on the other, drastic steps are 
taken against them, should they fail to meet the revenue demands of the 
Government in time. They are between Soylla and Gharybdis ; they can 
neither realise land revenue from their tenants nor refuse to remit land 
revenue to the Government. Such is the dilemma of the Malguzars and 
such is the position of the poverty-stricken, indebted tenants. It is grati¬ 
fying to note that the C. P. Government have at last moved to bring relief 
to the ill-fated tenantry of the province. They have done them a valuable 
service by sponsoring the Usurious l^oans Bill. It has now been placed 
on the statute book and has been in force since the 15th June last. It is 
hoped that with the advance of years we shall hear leas and less of the 
exactions of the Pathans and Sahukars and more and more of the dis¬ 
appearance of the attendant evils, 

The two other devices which have already been resorted to for tack¬ 
ling the question of agricultural finance in the province are co-operative 
banks and land mortgage banks, the first for granting short term loans 
for productive purposes and the second for provision of long term loans 
for the same purpose and specifically for liquidation of old debts. We 
want more and many more banks of the first type, as their existence is 
a good indication of the appreciation by our agricultural masses of the 
spirit of self-help, value of united action and thrift—just the qualities that 
make a prosperous nation. And we want them to function efficiently and 
subserve the purpose adequately. As for the second type of banks 
thanks are due to the present ministry for having introduced them. 

I only wish they could see their way to make a more generous 
provision of these institutions. Mr. B. G. Khaparde’s bill, which was 
carried unanimously (August, 1934), in the 0. P. Council demanded the 
establishment of only three land mortgage banks without loss of time. 
An amendment moved by Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande, requiring such banks 
to be established in every district of the province with a view to redeem* 
ing the agriculturists could not succeed. Mr. Khaparde pleaded that in 
the present state of their finances the Government could not undertake 
this heavy financial responsibility. One cannot but regret this halting 
and overcautions attitude of the Government having themselves taken 
the initiative to start these banks. 

Our agriculturists and Malguzars must know that exclusive depen¬ 
dence on agriculture has been, and will continue to be, to their great 
disadvantage and that their welfare depends to a considerable extent on 
the development of subsidiary industries. Indeed, subsidiary industries 
for agriculturists are the pedestal on which our further economic plans 
must be based. Spinning and khaddar weaving are what Mahatma 
Gandhi has long held up before them as occupations for their spare- 
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hoars and months indeed, his faith in them is unshakable as the most- 
appropriate means for ushering in our politieal and economic Swaraf. 
Recently he has thought fit to widen his economic scheme and to include 
in it a number of village industries such as dairy-farming, horticulture, 
poor and sugar-making, etc. At his instance a Village Industries Asso¬ 
ciation has been established under the auspices of the National Congress 
as part of its constructive activities. Experts are busy in formulating 
a scheme of work for the Association. Everyone would heartily wish them 
success as it requires very little intelligence to see that a successful in¬ 
dustries association hold i up immense possibilities for good for India. I 
would only sound a note of warning. The Congress should never lose sight 
of the fact that the Government are alre.-xdy in the field through their De¬ 
partment of Industries although they have achieved very little as yet. 
They should see that the nation’s energies are not frittered away through 
needless duplication and unhealthy rivalries. Whenever necessary and 
possible, they should co-opertate with, and invite oo-operation from, the 
Govertimontal agencies entrusted with rural development work. It would 
be a pity if they spoil a noble cause by useless exhibitions of petulance 
and sullen aloofness. 

DWARKIN'S High Grade HARMONIUMS 

For the last 60 years Dwarkin’s 
instruments are being patro¬ 
nized by Raja.s, Maharajas and 
the nobility and their reputa¬ 
tion is over on the increase. 
There are hardly any musi¬ 
cians in India who have not 
been impro.ss(!d with the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of Dwarkin’s 
instruments. Among othess 
Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore in his younger days used Dwarkin’s instru¬ 
ments and praised them highly. 

DWARKIN FLUTE NO* 28. Octaves, 6 stops, 3 sets of Esteve-Stnr 
Paris make reeds with either octave coupler airangeincnt or 
transposing (Scale-change) key-board ... ... Rs. 250/- 

CHEAPER HARMONIUMS ... ... from Rs. 24/- upwards 

PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE G’ 

DWARKIN & SON 

11, ESPLANADE, CALCUTTA. 

The best place tar Musical Instruments^ Gramophones and Record 

Sporting and Photo Goods. 




Law and Legislation 


U. P. ENCUMBERED ESTATES BILL 

The U. P. Legislative Oouncil has passed the Encumbered Estates 
Bill into law. Representatives of banking and commerce took exception 
to its provisions which they asserted were based on political rather than 
•economic considerations. Neither could the zamindar members bless it as, 
.-according to them, the relief that was sought to be given by it was wholly 
anadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Mr. Blunt, the Finance 
Member emphatically declared that the Bill would benefit them although it 
would relieve a far greater proportion of smaller landlords paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 100 or less than bigger landlords. 

The clause relating to Damdupat, the most vital one in the Bill, has 
undergone modification as a result of the discussions. The amended 
clause reads as follows : 

"The amount of interest held to be due on the date of application 
shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may still be found due 
on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as principal 
any accumulated interest which had been converted into principal 
before December 31,1916.'* 

PUNJAB DEBT RELIEF BILL 

The Punjab Indebtedness Relief Bill has been passed. 

The trading and money-lending interests, who feel aggrieved by its 
provisions, are holding out threats of reprisal. If the Bill is placed on the 
statute book, money, they say, would be lent to any agriculturist, however 
circumstanced and this principle should particularly be enforced at the 
time of elections and recovery of land revenue. It is understood that the 
Punjab Trader’s Association will lead a deputation consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of various commercial and banking Associations, including Members 
■of the liegislative Council, to wait on H. E. the Governor of the Punjab in 
this connection. 

MADRAS HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (Amending) BILL 

Mr. V. T. Arasu, Member, Madras Legislative Council, has given notice 
of a Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act. 

Tbe Sutemeat of ObjMU and Rmbou thereof saya that doabta having aritao aa to whathtr 
IB appUeatioB under Seotion 84 of the Aet tiled by an aggrieved party in the eonrt to aet aaide or 
Biodity the order ol the Board on the'qaaatlon whether a mutt or temple ia one to whieh the Aet 
■ppUea, alao aa to whether being aimply eaUad an appUoation the eonrt ahould take evidenoe u in 
a regalar auit or merely eontine ilaeU to the evidence already tendered before the Board, tiie BiU 
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proTldw that, in stead of filing an application, the aggrtaTad party may file a auU in a sub-court 

to set aside or modify the order of the Board. The period provided for a suit to set aside the 
Board’s order has also been reduced from one year to six months. 

BENGAL, AGRA & ASSAM CIVIL COURTS (Bengal Amendment) BILL 

Following the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee and 
having regard to the improved capacity of their subordinate judicial 
officers and the need of economy in judical administration, the Bengal 
Government seek through this amending Bill to invest, on the recommen¬ 
dations of the High Court, individual selected Munsifs of capacity and 
experience with powers to try original suits up to the value of Rs 5000 
and to raise the Small Cause Court jurisdiction of some selected Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judgo.s to Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 respectively. As the Bill 
involves substantial changes of jurisdiction, it has been decided to circulate 
it to elicit public opinion thereon. 

THE BENGAL WORKMEN’S PROTECTION ACT 

The, Act, which has been passed at the recent session of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, is intended effectively to prevent the besetting of 
industrial establishments and similiar premises, especially on pay days, by 
professional moneylenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a 
first charge on the wages of workmen employed therein. It will, in the first 
instance, apply only to Calcutta and the districts of 24 Perganas, Hooghly 
and Howrah : the local Government reserve the option to extend it to any 
area by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette. The Act provides : 

Whoever loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty, railway station or yard or prc- 
miees whereon any manufacturing process is carried on, in such manner or in such circumstancca 
os to afford just grounds for suspicion that ho is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from 
any workman employed in such mine, dock, etc., shall be punished with imprisoniiirnt which may 
extend to six months or with fine or with both. 

Offences punishable under the Act will be cognisable and bailable. 

CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT (Amendment) BILL 

A second Bill to receive legislative sanction in the same session is 
the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill. Section 78 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, 1911, provides for the abandonment of acquisition of 
land not required for the execution of an improvement scheme in consi¬ 
deration of a special payment Sub-section (4) provides that these special 
payments may be made in cash or the amount may be left outstanding as 
a charge on the land subject to the payment in perpetuity of interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. When the Calcutta Improvement Act was passed 
in 1911, the rate of interest prescribed was 4 per cent. As the prevailing 
rates of interest rose during the War and the years following it, the rate 
was found inadequate and, in 1923, the act was amended and the rale 
was raised to 6 per cent. Government consider that in present conditions 
the rate is excessive. It seems to GoveKpraent equitable that the iute’*e 8 t 
payable on these payments should approximate to the rate of interest 
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which the Board has to pay for, money borrowed to replace locked np 
capital. At the same time it ia difficult in present conditions to fix a rate 
of interest which would be suitable for a number of years. The Bill, 
therefore, amends sec. 78 so as to provide that Government may, from time 
to time, fix the rate of interest by notification, subject to a maximum of 
6 per cent. 


LAW AND THE CHIT SYSTEM 

Speaking on “Some Excursions in the Field of Law” at the Tinnevelly 
Bar Association, Mr. Vaidyanatha AVyar, Principal Subordinate Judge, 
Tinnevelly, dealt with some aspects of law relating to the chit system. 
The chit or kuri, which plays an important part in the economic life of 
the Malabar people, is a co-operative organisation of mutual loan funds 
in which the members agree to contribute together a certain amount of 
money and each member gets in turn the whole contribution which may 
be used to the best advantage. 

Mr. Aiyar BBid that the law of chits was at present larf;ely governed hy the ordinary law of 
contracts But certain matters of law arising out of the working of the Institution of ehit were 
not clear-cut and bad not become settled law. For instance, said tlio speaker where the prize 
winner in a chit happened to be the managing member of a family or an undivided fatlior and 
had to give security over family property for bis liability, regarding future paymenla to the 
Karalswan, tlic (luostion as to the liability of the Joint family property for this piirpose was an 
interesting point of law for which there was no authority and which had to be settled on first prin¬ 
ciples. According to the view of the lecturer, the whole of the chit-undertaking of the subscriber had 
to be taken as a Joint family venture, the neocssity of which had to bo made out, if the joint family 
property was to be made liable for the security given for covering future instalments. Another 
possible view was the making of this liability depend on whether the money got was utilised for 
the purpose and benefit of the Joint family. This view seemed to the lecturer to bo too narrow 
and partial and not a oorreot one. 

BILL TO AMEND THE INDIAN MINES ACT 

It is understood that a Bill to amend the Indian Mines Act will be 
laid before the Assembly at its next session. The Bill will embody the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Labour with some 
modifications. These recommendations dealt with such matters as the 
reduction of the maximum hours of work, the raising of the minimum 
age for employment and the constitution of mining boards. The interests 
concerned were consulted upon these questions during 1932-33. 

THE BENGAL VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT (Amendment) BILL 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill has been 
referred by the local Legislative Council to a Select Committee. 

The Hon'ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
who sponsored the motion, said that by the introduction of union boards, 
the Government had succeeded in tapping enormous reserves of energy, 
commonsense and natural shrewdness, and had laid well and truly a 
foundation on which the superstructure of provincial autonomy could 
safely rest. Moreover, by the introduction of this system the Government 
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had been brought in touch directly with the villages and it had there¬ 
by removed one ot the greatest defects in the machinery of provincial 
administration. 

Tha avitem ot onion boards bad vorked quite Buceessfulljr in the major portion of the 
ProTinoe. It bad brought into eziatenoe very useful and valuable units of local self-government 
in which people belonging to the rural areas had taken a keen interest The working of the 
Village Self-Government Act had created a useful and energetic band of workers genuinely devoted 
to the cause of local self-goremment and of rural uplift. These people had duly exercised the 
right of seU-tazation and had tried to work the union boards in the interest of the rurai population. 

The working of the system had, however, revealed certain defects in the Act whioh should 
be remedied. Its amendment was also necessary to meet tha advanced ideas of the people 
about local self-government and to bring the statute in line with the new Constitution. 

The present Bill dealt with the municipal portion of the machinery ot self-government and 
the provisions about union courts and benches, leaving completely untouched the watch and ward 
portion. 

The principal provisions of the Bill relaled to the question of franchise, the qualifications 
for which had been lowered ; introduction of educational qualifications for voters which would 
bring in the educated people in the villages, though not owning property, within the union on the 
electoral roll; extension of the term of the office of members of union boards from three to four 
years; making tha decision ot the District Magistrate final in matters of union board 
election disputes; empowering the union boards to spend for improvement of cottage in¬ 
dustries on the same principle on which they had been allowed to undertake expendi¬ 
ture on measurot for the improvement of agriculture, cattle breeding and irrigation; 
appointment of a health officer of the typo of a sanitary inspector or health assistant by unions 
individually, or where it is not possible, collectively ; empowering union boards to make grants- 
in-aid to agricultural and technical schools within their jurisdiction and to grant'stipends to 
Btudents, resident within their jurisdiction. Joining techinioal or agricultural schools situated in 
the same district as the union. Other important changes proposed in the Bill are the substituting 
of dissolution In place of supersession of union boards in cases of incompotcncy or persistent default 
in performanae of duty with a view to giving ratepayers an opportunity to give tlicir verdiot ou 
the working of the union board as also to elect another body of members if the rate-payers wished 
to do so ; conferring exclusive jurisdiotion on selected union courts and benches in certain 
classes of salts or eases triable by them, subject to certain safeguards suoh as the district magis¬ 
trate’s power to withdraw them from the union court or bench if, m his opinion, there were good 
grounds for apprehension that a fair and impartial trial could not be had in such court or bench ; 
authorizing selected union benches to impose fines up to Rs. 50 or in default imprisonnicnt tor 
a period not exceeding 14 days in place of a fine of Rs. 25 and Imprisoniueut for a period of 7 days 
at at present, empowering the union benohos to grant compensation out ol the fines realized to 
oomplainants ; and finally oonferring power on Divisional Commissioners for the reinovul of a 
member of a union oourt or bench, it it became necessary, without superseding the bench or court. 

DETENTION TILL RISING OF THE COURT ILLEGAL 

By holding as above in Ihe course of his j'udgment in a criminal 
reference, Sir Courtney Terrel, Chief Justice of the Patna Iliijli Court, 
really took the Indian public and lawyers by surprise. To quote liis 
exact words: 

“The sentence of detention til! the rising of the court is an unlawful aentonec; it is not a sentence 
of imprisoument at all The legislature with wisdom has directed that offenders of this kind 
rtiall be punished and, in addition, if necessary, a fine may bo added. Imprisonment means 
ooafineiiieiit in prison and not confinement In any plfloei where h Judicial officer may 6bin 
adequate ia tlw dreumstanoes. Therefore, the senlenoe of detention was illegal. 
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LEGAL EXISTENCE OF CHD^D IN THE WOMB 

'A child in the womb of his mother was considered both nnder the 
Hindu and English law to be a child in existence : he was therefore a 
minor entitled to the benefit of Sections 6 and 8 of the Limitation Actf 
was the verdict of a Full Bench of the Madras High Court in a case referred 
to them by Mr, Justice Ramesam and Mr. Justice Stone of the same court. 

In a suit instituted in tbe court of the Sub-Judge of Vellore, Ranganath, the plaintiff, prayed 
that two alienations of his father made in June and August 1902, be set aside. He was bom In 
December, 1902 and fiied the suit in December 1924, whereupon the question was raised whether 
the suit was in time. 

The Bub-Judge held that following the decision of 10 Lahore 713, the plaintiff, who was a 
child in the womb of his mother at the time of the alienations, was not entitled to the benefit of the 
proTisions of Sections 6 and 8 of tbe Limitations Act, and that the suit having been brought more 
than 12 years from tbe date of the alienations was barred by limitation. 

On appeal to the High Court, Hr. Justice Ramosan and Mr Justice Stone doubted the deoesions 
in 10 Lahore 7l3 and 60 M. L. J. 521 and referred the case to a full Bench which held as stated above. 

EJECTMENT OF UNDER-RAIYAT 

In Jasoda Kumar Ray Ckaudhury and others vs. Abdul Rahanian 
and others Mr. Justice Nasim Ali of the Calcutta High Court held : 

Where an under-raiyati lease is determined and the person holding 
such lease has ceased to bo an under-raiyat when the new Bengal Tenancy 
Act 0829) began to operate. Section 48C, Provisos (1) and (2) does not 
protect him from being ejected by his landlord who has acquired that 
right under the old law. 

The appeals arose out of three suits for ejectment filed in the HunsifFs court at Tipperah. It 
transpired from the evidence that the defendants were in possession of the lands for a continuous 
period of 12 years, partly before and partly after the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1929, 
came into operation Their Lordships held that, under these circumstances, they are not entitled 
to the benefit of the provisos (1) and (2) of secuon 48C of the Act as these definitely lay down that 
they must be under-raiyats when the new Act canio into operation Section 48C has not been made 
retrospective expressly, therefore the right acquired by the plaintiffs under the old law i.e. the 
right to eject the defendants has not been touched by Section 48C of the amended Act. 

. . . I ■«#«■" * . 
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Activities of Zamindars’ Associations 



NATIONAL AGRICULTURISTS' PARTY : 

Branch formed at Benares. 


A branch of tho National Agriculturists’ Party was formed at a woll- 
attended meeting of zamindars, tenants, voters to tlie Provincial 
Legislative Council and sympathisers with the aims of the party, held on 
Monday, November 26 last, at the Mint House Hall of His Ilighni'ss the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Benares, under tho presidentship of Capt Nawab 
Dr. Sir Mohammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.I., LL T>., ot Chhalan. 

Prominent amongst those present wore Capt, Uaja Diirga Narain 
Singh of Tirwa, Honorary General Secretary of the party, Uai Bahadur 
Vaidya Nath Das, Tliakur Suraj Narain Singh, Thakur Kedar Natli Singh, 
Balm Manmohan Das Sah, Kai Govind Chandra, Syod Mohd Hussain. Itai 
Todar Mai, Rai Saheb Madlioram Sand, Sheikh Mohd. Ibrahim. Shah Abdul 
Ilatnid. Maulvi Mohd. Anwarl Ahsan, Thakur Jagganiiath Singh, Babu 
Mangla Pd. Singh, B,ibu Shri Nath Sah, Dowan Yizianagram-Kaj. 



The Neweb of Chhateri Rai Bahadur Baidya Nath Da> 


Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, while welcoming the diHlingiiinhed gucht.s, /..‘inmidarh .'iinl Icnaiil'i 
dwelt on tlie noreshily of the Party and Pxplaiuedjits'aiUiB and ohjecU. H<‘ ^aid Hint OimI 
tho universe and oIho brings ahoiit lU destruction. Tlie laai parlliiiuake was a visible example. 
Tliere was also a mental cartliquako in India and to combat it all the vital energies had !o he 
collected and strengthened. He said that the fact that the Nawab of Olihatan had come from Aligarh 
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and the Baja Snheb from Tlrwa to organite the party traa luffioient to eonvlnoe that the organiioi* 
were in oarne<!t and tHhy bad the will to aohlave their end. He exhorted the audlenoa to «o. 
operate wholeheartedly without any dlstinotion of caete and creed end safeguard their Intereeta 
in the future, because the goal is equally the same for Indians, either individually or collectively. 

The Nawab Baheb of Chhatari then deUvered bin presidential address He said that the most 
iiiipoi'tant question to be answered was as to what was the aim of establishing this Party and as 
to what was the characteristic which could distinguish this party from others already existing. 
The chief aim of the party was to obtain such a Swaraj constitutionally, in whieli the people could 
live in peace and prosperity and its distinguishing characteristic was that it had as its aim the 
SOI vice of the agricultural class. More than half of the Government’s income was derived from 
(ho ugiioiiltiinsts, and never had good been done to thoni in the same proportion. The country 
had the Congress and other coiiiinunal parties hut tliey had one chief obstacle in their way. 
They did not kce.p the •eonoiiii'* question ns the forGiiiosI in their iirogramnie. Anv party orga- 
iiixmI on ennnoiiiie principles had the good of all to eon.sidor and they could not be niainly eon- 
eeriied with niiher the llindin, or Moliaiiiinedans The cconoinie que^itioii brings about unity 
niniiiig>.t all Differences arise only when oiio party does not eimsider tin aims of Uie other That 
state ol affairs eoiild not arise in the N. A Party. There is oni‘eliief aim and it is hound to liring 
about iiniiy It could not tic a eoiiiiniiiial organization, beeause zniiiiiKlais and trmatiK, whether 
they he Kindiis or Mohammedans, had the saiiio jiroblems lo solvi* and the same dilfieiilties to 
encounter He said that the same God was worshipped in ihe li‘mples as well as in tin* mosques, 
and il was useless to quarrel I'l this inatle.r. He said that with his 11 j ears’expei leiieo of the 
iVoMiieial Govoriinieiil. he could easily say that iii spile of all-ionnd bill iii piiees theie has 
been iio decrease ill eanal dues, revenue anil rent dues in piopnrlion to the fall in prires, 
and siiiee they bud no organired party tbei I'ould not bring about mm h gooil foi tin* agneultural 
elass through the Legislative Couneil II was tliercfore neeessai v lliat /.amiiidais and tenants 
sln>uld elerl hueli i‘«‘j>resentnti ves who eoiihi voice tln‘ii lei lings .iinl liniig ulioul eoiileutmenl 
and peace He further einphasised that he was Iheie neilln‘r to support tlie Government iiur to 
speak against others, lull lie was telling tin* truth and 1 1 was tor tin midieiiee to net aeeoidmg as 
lln'V thought propor 

Hahu Ananda Prasad Agrawal then read out his report in tlie course of wliieli ho traced the 
history ot the movement tioni Iho Zainindiirs’ Conference at Alig.irh down to Uio date of the 
meeting 

'riio Baja Salich of Tirwa in the course of Ins speech, which was fairly long, said that the zamin- 
dnrs should change tlicir angle of vision and they should take part in the woes and weal of the 
tenants lie frankly said that hecause of the heavy iisBessnicut of laud revenue and other taxes, 
the iUiuindai's were hard-)iressod, lie urged the audience to establish a joint party of znmindars 
and tenants, whicli may take part in the fortkcuuuiig elections Ills opinion was tliat if they 
could not achieve tlicir goal thiough the .1 8. C Report, they need not noeept it He further 
appealed for funds, so that concerted efforts could mo made in all the 38 districts of the Agra 
Pi o Vince. 

Thnkiir Siiraj Karayan Singh, bai Todar Mai, Thakur Shiva Shankor Singh and liabu Mangla 
Prasad Singh then made short speeches 

It was Oien unanimously resolved that a Branch ot the N. A Party be formed in the Benarca 
Dihtiiet. Tlie election of office-bearers was postponed till the next iiieeUng, 

After a vole of thanks to the chair the moating dissolved. 


To meet the Nawab Saheb of Chhatari and the Raja Saheb of Tirwa, an 
At Home was given on ihe last, 27th November, at H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Benares’ Nandesar House by the Maharajkumarof Vizianagram, 
Rai Bahadur Babu Vaidyanath Das, Baba Manmohau Das Sah, Rai Todar* 
ma), Rai Saheb Madhoram Sand, Syed Mohammad Hussain, Rai Govind 
Chandra. Babu Madhava Lai. Babu Anand Prasad Agrawal, Thakur 
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Jagannath Singh, Thakur Ganeah Praaad Singh and Babu Mangia Prasad 
Singh. The lawns were, tastefully decorated and the Police band was 
in attendance. 

H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares, Mr. G. M. Harp ir, Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. W. C. Dible, Collector and Mrs. Bible, Lieut. Col. N. S. 
Taylor, Officer Commanding and Mrs. Taylor, Mr. J. V. Lynch, Addl. 



R«ja Durga Narain of Tirwa Babu Auanda Praiad Agrawal 


Dist, Magistrate and Mrs. Lynch, Mr. J. Narain, I. C. S, Mr S. M. Sri- 
vastava, I. C. S, Mr. R, II. Gregg T. P. S., K. B. Maqsud Ah Klian, Chief 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, and other Civil, Executive aiui Military 
Officers and prominent Raines, zamindars and tenants of the di.strict were 
present. 

The chief guests were garlanded by Babu Anaiid I’nisad Agrawal, 
Hony. Secretary, and they mixed freely amongst the invited guests. 
The At Home was a groat succe.ss. 

UNAO LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Unao Landholders’ Association hold its annual celebrations on 
December 8 in a specially decorated Pandal erected for the purpose under 
the presidentship of Captain Nawab Dr. Sir Muiiammai) Said Kiiav, k 
K.C.I.E., M.B.E., of Chhatari. The Pandal was packed to its utmosi capacity 
and the gathering consisted of Taluqdars, Zamindars, Raises, aiuI a large 
number of tenants from the district. 

B>1 Bahadur Lala BriJ Kiahore, M. L. A., Taluqdar, Maurawan, wliilo proposins Hie Nawab 
Baheb of Chhatari to take the chair, paid high tributes to the qualities of his head and heart 
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I’andlt Itnl FCriMlina Shukla, Adronato, TTnao, aacond^d the reaolution in eloquent terina. The 
Nawab ‘-ahob ihen look the ehalr amidat thunderinf' cbeera and applauae and waa Rarlanded by 
Kunwar Cnrn Narain, Taluqdar, Maurnwan, and PrcMdent of the Aaaociatmn. 

After a few rccilationa in Urdu and Hindi, proceedinRa betran with an annual report of tbe 
Ifnao Lanillinlderi’ Aasoeiation by its President, Kunwar Guru Narain Before he read the 
report, he lliaiiked the audience for their hearty eo-opcration and also Nawab Bahob for aeceptinR 
ilia invitation and taking (lie trouble to come over to preside over the annual oelebrationa. He 
referred to tlie Nnwaii Baheb’a official career and said that ho reaehed bis eininenee liy hia ability, 
coiirte^v and lore for his fellow-men After narratinK briefly tbe history of the association and 
its Bchieveiiienta during the year he exhorted the 7.Bmindr,rs to organise themselves and take tbe 
tenants in their hands If they lost Miia optinrtunity, their existence was bound to be at stake 
in fiiliire He deplorod the great indifference displayed by thejr breilieren >dnriiig tbe recent 
assenilily elections, and regretted very iniieli that only one of tlie tliree candidates set up by 
tlip National Agrieulturiats’ Party came out sueeessfiil. lie appealed to the zainindnis to enrol 
themselves as meinbera of the assooiation without any more delay 

The Niiwiil) Balieb of Chliatari then rose to deliver his presidenlinl address lie thanked 
the org misers of the iiiootiiig, speoinlly Kunwar Guru Narain, for having selec'eti him for the 
ehairinnii-hip of that meeting, heeaiise ho belonged to a different proviiiee. lie said that the 
motive will) whieb they bad gathered there was not to oppose any body or institution, but to 
organise fliemselves for thnir own benefit They bud assemlileil tlie'e not in a spirit of anger 
orlmtieil 'uil in that of love and eo-opetation To him th“ teniiiifs wen* like milch eows As 
long as lliev are eaiufully looked after, tliey give enongli milk, lint it thov are left iineured for, 
Ihev beeomi'drv The zamiiidarH eonld gam their synipalhv by doing the smallest aels to tliein. 
For insiniiee if there waa a ease of ronfiiiemeiit in a tenant’s house, and lie i I'qiiired the assislanee 
of a milse, and if the zamindar IS in a position to lend him a ear and send for the nurse, the 
tenant iirid his family will be bound to him for ever Thus hv doing inlling acts, whieli, as a 
mailer of faid, ought to be tlie duty of tlie zamindai the zamindais can eaiilni'e tlie hearts of their 
raiyiits 

lie exiiorted the zamindais to be aliove eomionnalism ('omniiuiiilisiii in Ins opinion has 
proved iiioie iri|iirioiiH tii iiiitiiiiial jiiogress Ilian aiiv thing else lie said that leligion was a matter 
hetwei'ii the creator and the eroaled Tis sigiiifieaiieo lies after deatli. Tlieii why in one’s life time 
one-.1111111(1 he at daggei'n drawn with another III the tiiiiiic of religion. A zamindar bhonid never 
bii'ig MI i-(‘1igioii while deeiding a dispute lii'lw(>en a Tlindii .and Miiblim tenant lie must be just 
and l.iir to them. 

In the end he referred to the remarks made by the President o[ the association regarding his 
siirresslnl ofheial eareor. He said that his suceess was wlmlly duo to God and to the kindness of 
Ins liridhren. Suceess or t.iiliiie depends on the amount of ro-operation one receives from one's 
lellew-iTieii People wondci ed at liini, simply beeiiuso he was Hie first Indian Governor, just as 
they aie bewildered when they see (luite a now Hung But lie said that God willing a day would 
e.eii'* when people would see many of tli *ir sons becoming Ministers and Governors. He cited a 
few lines from Kliakespeare telling the ainlieiioe that tins world is a stage and all of us are more 
actor-. H one plays tlio part of a king one should not be proud ; if the other is acting the part 
of a begger. be sliniiUI not iic dejected What is wanted is simply to play our part in the best 
possible iiiaiini‘i'. 

With thebe words he finiblied his address and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Olinir liy Pandit Bal Krislina Hhukla 

Tiie suovesR of the meeting was largely due lo the keen interest and indefatigable efforts of 
.’s'lyed Hasan Kaza, the Honorary Secretary of tbe as.soeiation 

111 the evening the Taluqdsrs and Zitraindars entertained tbe Nawab Sabob at an At Home, 
which was well attended by tbe officials, leading lawyers, Tnluqdars, and Zamindars of the distriet. 
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HOOGHLY DISTRICT LANDHOLDERS’ AND TENANTS' 

CONFERENCE 

On December 16 last, the landholders and tenants of the Hooghly 
district met under the presidency of Kumar Tulsi Charan Goswami, 
President Hooghly District Landholders’ Association at Raja Kishori 
Lall Goswami Memorial Hall, Serampore, to confer together on the various 
political, economic, social and civic questions that confront them at the pre¬ 
sent lime. It was a unique gathering—probably the first of its kind in Ben¬ 
gal —when landholders met tenants on a common platform to discuss and 
solve the many questions of common interest—questions on whoso satis¬ 
factory solution depends, in a very real sense, thn woll-being not only of 
zamindars and ryots but equally of all sections inhabiting the district. 
The resolutions that were proposed and carried were as coinprohensive 
as the meeting was reproseulativo. A few Government officials were 
found present to help the deliberations of the Oonfeiltmce with knowledge 
of the working of their respective departments. Some distinguished goiiUe- 
men from Calcutta also attended the Conference. 

Prominent among those present were Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar 
Tagore, the Raja of Nashipur, Mr. Profulla Nath Tagore, Raja Kshi- 
tindradeb Rai Mahasai, the llon’ble Mr. S N Chose Moulik, Mr. S. N. 
Mallik <’. I. E, Mr. Tarak Nath Mookherjee. Mr. K. L. Cossain, Rai S. C. 
Mookherjee Bahadur, Rai Saheb Dwijen Maitra, Mr. Amar Mookherjee, 
Mr. J. K. Clioudliuri and others. 

Ill woli'oiiiinK the di‘lP(;atRR, Iho Prosnlcnt of the Ci»nffir(‘n!’(' niiil tho iiiutioroUH Konllonicn 
present Mr. Turntn.illi Monlilipriec, Cliainnan, Iteceplioii Coiiiiiiiltec, saiil lli.tt Hip OonlPrPiicp 
liciK bcpn ealleil witli a view to dovisiii;' means for tlip wolfaip of the ilislript ns a wIioIp, i>i to lie 

iiioip bpppific, llip fen Juklib of iiiPti and ivoiiipn iiihii- 
luliii^r It Kponoiiiic needs of this vast mass ol human 
beiiitts are, no doiilit, of prime importuiipp Iniprove- 
iiient of uttnoulture and villni'o sanitation, iiroper 
inedic.il rohof and spread of primary edueation, pro¬ 
vision of (rood roads and water-supply, pstiililisliiiiont 
of cottat'c indii.stries, provision faeilities anti improved 
marke.tiiit' of ii^iiciiUurul and iii'liistMnl iiniducN 
introduction of new crops and jiropor rotation ol iJiein, 
development o( road, and river ciiiiimiiiiications are 
some of tlie ur{reiit needs of the riir.al people today 

The speaker reenllcd tlie jnist ftloruM of his dis¬ 
trict and referred to the many distiniruished ii.nnes in 
the fields of rclitfion, arts, literature, science and 
business and names noted for ehant.v and iiuiiiiliceiiee 
which could he elainied by it up to this day Ili‘ .tflri- 
buted the loss of the tornier glory and cminenre to 
the decay of its viUages 'I'lio eighty per cent .d its 
people who live in the villages are leading a life of 
dire poverty and distress. They are a prey to a 
number of preventibJe fell diseases sueli ns Malaria, 
^aU-pox. Cholera and Ka'a-azar, For want of suitable diet and proper medical treaUnont the 
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dpath-rate among tljpm is on the increase. The rivers Saraswati, Kana, Dnnkuni IKIial) Kana 
Darkeswar liavo been siltofl up whoso stagnant and polluted waters have beeoiiio potent Ciiu’e of 
disease and dentil. The Oorerninont, iniinicipalities, district and union board*, to whose enro tho 
welfare of tlie iii.asses is committed, sliouid lose no time in making coiieortcd move fur the removal 
of tlie various eaiisns tiint are responsible for their distress, degeneration and decav. Atthesamo 
time the need of .sell-lielp must be impressed on tbom 
Self-eonfidotioe must be restored to their drooping 
lieirts so that they may be roused to the best ofwbieb 
tljey are enpnble It is a hopeful sign that a desire 
for leorgnnising and rehnbiiitnting village life has 
rpeently possessed the ({overnmeiit and the people 
and some steps are being taken in that direction. 

Sonelies, liealtb Mieieties, agricultural societies, seva- 
samities, village welfaie societies and various forms 
of eo-operntive societies are being estnldlslied tlirong!!- 
oiit tlie district Tlieir number today is inadequate 
to tneel the needs of the situation. An agrieiilttiral 
seliool has been establislieti at Cbinsnrnli anil an 
industiial seliool at llooglily. A district industries 
assonatioii has been establisliod with liranebes at 
several places in wbicli instriietions in making iim- 
biellas, shoes, cnlterv, soap ele, arc imparled What 
is desired is an extension of activities in these direc¬ 
tions. 

In ciineliision, the sjicnker condemned terrorism 
a.s niiti-hoetal and opposed to all canons of moral and 
religious law, and appealed for amily and cordial 
relationship among all sections of the people 

Kumar T C. Goswann, in the course of a very iiistnielive speech stressed the need of co¬ 
operation between landlords and tenniits for the promotion of llieir eominon inleresis TJint was 
he said, also the way to llieir mutual peace and eontentinniit to the regeneration or the countryside 
and, tlirough it, of tlie whole nation. 

The following resolutions were then passed by the Conference . 

\ “That this Conference strongly condemns the terrorist movement and appeals to the 
people of the district to offer tlieir fullest co-operation to the District Organisatipii, already formed 
with a view to eoiiipletely rid the country of the scourge,” 

3 "ICesolved that the Govt, of Bengal he requested to withdraw the embargo registration of 
now Cu-oporiilive Boeieties, as there is ample scope for formation of Co-operative Societies on 
sound lines in many places in this district ” 

3 "Tins Conr.'reneo urges the Government to establish without further delay one Land 
Mortgage Bank in the District of llooglily.” 

4. “Tins riinfei once again urges the Government to postpone the realisation of Settlement 
costs where it has not >et been actually started." 

5. ''That tlie Government he moved to take up the reclamation of the Saraswati River and 
other dead rivers in ilie district, wliose present oundition has been a souroo ot great hardship in the 
matter ot irrigation and lias been greatly iiistruinental in impairing local sanitation" 

0. "Resolved that the Department of tlie Public Health, Govt, of Bengal, be moved to give 
qninine for free distribution by Union Boards and other local bodies." 

7. "This Conference requests the District Board to spend more money on lural sanitation, on 
prevention and treatment of malaria and on establlshinont of village dispensaries." 

8. "This Oonferenee requests the Government to empower the Diitriet Boards and other loeat' 
bodies to undertake email Irrigation and drainage ■ehemes." 
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9. “ThiB Confereaoe welcomoB the establishment of the ARricultural Sohool at Chinsura, the 
Tenohnlcal Sohool at Iloofrhly and of the District Industrial Association, and draws the attontion of 
the people of the Hoogly District to the useful works they are doing, and invites llie co-operation of 
the people in furthering the objects of those institutions.” 

10. “This Conference requests tlio District Board, the Municipalities, the Union Boards and the 
District Agricultural Association to take necessary steps for the iiiiprovenieiit of cattle and appeals 
to tho Zeinindors to provide, wherever possible, adequate pasture lands.” 

11. “This Oonfcroncp impresses upon the people, the necessity for a reduction ol expenditure in 
connection with religious and social funrtinns, in aeeordanee with the change m social mid eco- 
iioiiiic conditions in the country ” 

12. “This Conference eariiPhtly requests the (lovernineni to ascertain the real causes, that 
liave forced many holders of properties witliiii the Araiiibagli Sub-division in the Districl, Hongiily, 
to surrender tlieir properties inspire ol their utmost endeavour ” 

13. “This Conference requests the Agrieultiiral Department of the (Jovernnient ol Bengal, to 
depute a special ofiieer to investigate liie extent of jiiio cultivation in this District and to siiggenl 
suitalde substitute erops, if tlicre be any necessity for rcstrieting pite eiillivation in tins District" 

14 “That the Governinent be moved to depute pcripatelie Agricultural deinonstrntion parties 
to educate the agriculturists in luiiirovod methods of farming with the resmures at tbcir disposal 
and consistent to local conditions " 

15 “This Confereneo earnestly requests the Hon’bio Minister in charge of the Agricultural 
Department, to sanction a special grant of suitable amount to the llooghl.'i-Distiict Agriciillnral Asso¬ 
ciation for distribution of Dcpiirtmcntal Aiiininn paddy seeds, amongst tlie cnliivators of this District 
where owing to failure of crops, tins year, the 80 Pd.s, hitherto distriliulcd by llic Associalion, have 
been either spoiled or totally destroyed.” 

10. “Tliat this Conference views willi alarm the recent increase in irrigation charges, and moves 
tho Goveruuient to allow the benefits of irrigation being available, ns widely as possible, liy relax¬ 
ing the departmental rules and reducing the eliaige for water supplied, consistently with the fall 
in market prices of agricultural coiiiniodities, without which the advantages of Hie canal sysleiii ran 
not be enjoyed by tho agriculturists.” 

17. “This Confoi'enco, while fully appreciating the usofiilhesH of evlensivo rural jirimary 
education in the District, is of opinion that till the economie situation ui the country improves, tlie 
present system may remain undisturbed while steps may he taken to increase tlie nuinber of schools, 
as far as possible, and arrange for a closer supervision of their working by formation of local 
eommittoes, if need he.* ’ 


AGRA ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the managing committee of the Agra Province Zamin- 
dars’ Association was held at Allahabad on November 9. under the 
presidency of the Hoii’ble Nawab Sir Mahammad Yusuf, chainnaii of tho 
managing committee. 

The draft of the annual report of the association submitted by the 
honorary general secretary to the president was approved and th(‘ budget 
for the ensuing year was discussed threadbare and passed. Tho oomniitteo 
took keen interest in discussing the finances of the association, and Raja 
Bahadur Brij Narain Rai of Padrauna and Raja Ilarpal Singh Sahib of 
Singramau took special interest iii the discussions. Raja Harpal Singh 
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Sahib announced a donation of Rs. 5,000 towards the building fund of 
the Association. Nawab Bahadur Dr. Mohammad Muzammil-UIlah Khan 
of Bhikhampore, President of the Association, who had already subscribed 
Rs. 5,000 very generously promised another donation of Rs. 6,000 towards 
the building fund. It was decided to organise the work in connection 
with the raising of funds without delay. 


BIHAR LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Bihar Landholders Association has decided to wait in depu¬ 
tation on H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bihar with a view 
to inviting their attention to the drawbacks and grievances of landholders 
in the constitution of the proposed Second 'Chamber in the province. 


OLDEST OFFICE HIGHEST BONUS 


BOMBAY MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

ESTAU8HED-IS71. 

TRIUMPH OF MUlUALlTY 


Progressive Institution 


Proposals received 
1927 19,66,000/- 

1929 52.67,000/. 

1931 82.89.000/. 

1933 1 , 62 . 53 . 000 /. 


Latest Bmus 


Rs. 26 for Whole life, 
Rs. 21 (or Endownnent ] 


Policies issued 
12.54,000/. 

36.37.000/- 

68.74000/- 

1 , 29 , 16 , 500 /. 

per Rs. 1000 per year 


Ad-interim Bonus at the same rate. 


Agent’s Commission liberal & hereditary 
100, OJVE STOEET -. : CALCUTTA. 




Gleanings 


FLAVOUR IN MILK 

The following extract of an interesting article on “Flavour in Milk” 
by Professor R. H. Leitch M.A., N.D.D., appears in Seasonal Notes tor 
October (Punjab Agricultural Department Publication): 

A. eharaoteriatio of milk which, more than any other, commends itself to the diieriml. 
nating consumer is Oavour. In fresh milk of good quality, the sweetness is due to the milk sugar 
and the aromatic taste to the butter fat. The flavour of milk, however, while largely determined 
by these two components, is also influenoed by certain of the milk salts, partieularly the chlorides. 

Flavour of milk may be affected adversely by degradation changes in one or all of its 
components, e. p., by the oxidation of fat, proteolysis of proteins, fermentation of lactose and exalta¬ 
tion of some of the components of ash. The oauses of these degradation changes, which cause 
defective flavours in milk, are discussed below. 

Phyiiologieal Effects .—The ability to produce a good flavoured milk may be an Individual 
charaoteriatie. This is illustrated by the example of a herd of 636 cows supplying milk to the 
University of California Farm Creamery, 13% of which produced milk which bad an abnormal 
flavour. All these cows were in normal health and received the same food and the same general 
treatment. This, therefore, shosre that this desirable oharaetorisUo is in the first place a matter of 
breeding and selection. 

Ullk secreted by the cow at the very beginning and the extreme end of the lactation differs 
normally from milk produced throughout the rest of the milking period. At the very beginning 
of the lactation the milk, known as colostrum, has a bitter taste and thick slimy consistency At 
the end of the lactation after the 6th or 10th month, the milk acquires rather a sharp salty taste, due 
to an increase in the chloride of ash and decline in sugar. Sometimes the milk of cows in advanced 
lactation is rancid and, when swallowed, produces a burning sensation in the back of the throat, 
the rancidity being due to the splitting of the butter fat by a lipase enzyme present in milk. 

A disturbed metabolic condition of the cow can also cause a strong penetrating smell and a 
disagreeable taste in milk. This condition usually occurs about three to lour weeks after calving 
and can usually be got rid of by a change in feeding and veterinary treatment. Off flavours percep¬ 
tible in newly drawn milk are also often due to indigestion and dyspepsia in the cow. A prolonged 
and systematic deficiency of calouim and phosphorous in the food supply is also responsible for 
deterioration in flavour of milk. 

Patkoloffieal Effects.—Tha most common cause of unpleasant flavours in milk is the disease 
known an mammltis (garget) of cows. Indeed whenever an off-flavour Is encountered in the milk 
of uiy Individual herd, a careful physical examination of the udders of ail the cows may reveal 
an infected quarter in one or more cows. However, when one or more cows in the herd are suftor- 
ing only from a mild catarrh of the udder caused by mlorocoocl, the clinical examination may 
not reveal the fact. In anch cases the affected cow or cows. In a herd, may be Isolated by noting 
the Sreedy" flavour in the milk of individual cows. Many Investlgatoin are averse to tasting such 
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soipaoted milk bManie of the preunoe In It of pathogenie organlimi. For tte gnidanoe of aaeli 
people, a mieroMopIo examination of milk, eapeelally with referenee to Ite leueooyte eontent, la of 
great hdp. Confirmatory eridenee of this will be famlabed by the allnrol test, by the eatalase test 
or by the blood agar plate. 

Effmi of foods on Flavour of HfU;.—The effaot of ipeelflo foods on the fiaTonr of milk, oream 
and butter la great. Foods wbloh Improre the taste of milk are earrots, oats, rioe meal and good 
meadow grass. Hay of good quality and malt coombs would also appear to have a beneficial 
effect. Foods which deteriorate the flavour are rape <on account of the frequent presence 
of mustard seeds), earthnut cake, beet pulp, beet slices, beet tops, silage (especially that 
made from leguminous plants), turnips, swedes and cabbages. Thme foo<l8 show their bad 
effect more pronouncedly on the flavour of milk when they are fed to cows either In 
large quantities or Just before milking or In mouldy or rotten condition. When in excess, some of 
these foods may cause uigostive troubles and may affect the health of the cows. To check off- 
flavours in milk due to certain foods, the following precautions should be observed 

(a) Do not feed cows on mouldy, rotten or Interior types of feeding stuffs. 

(b) Foods wbioh are likely to deteriorate the flavour of milk should be fed to cows 
after milking and never within an hour before milking. 

(c) Aeration of the newly drawn milk will considerably diminish the off-flavours 
resulting from the feeding of turnips, cabbages, silage, etc 

DEAD RIVERS IN BENGAL 

"The silted rivers in Bengal are a great danger: they bring about 
appalling decline in agriculture, population and sanitation” writes Mr. 
Sachin Sen, M.A., B.L., in the pages of Onward (Fortnightly), Calcutta. 

Water-logging, malaria and agricultural depression [ he says ] are intimately connected. 
Agricultural decline is inevitable where the rich water of flood has not irrigated the crops Crops 
deprived of the red water are bound to be anaemio and it is admitted that anaemic plants and 
anaemic men and cattle go together 

North Bengal districts are ravaged by malaria owing to the diversion of the waters of the 
Teesta river to the east. Central Bengal has deteriorated owing to the blocking of the headwater 
of her river systems by sand deposits and by railway bunds and bridges. West Bengal has been 
doomed because of railway bunds and blocking of tlio headwaters of the Damodar and her tribu¬ 
taries. All these places wore once healthy but now they arc most unfortunate moribund areas. 

The rivers of Bengal either duo to slow earth-movement or delta-building activities periodi¬ 
cally oscillate between wide limits and the prosperity of East Bengal need not be taken to be a 
lasting one : ‘ if any river forsakra and an old channel and scoop out a new one, the old basin be¬ 
comes the centre of malaria and black fever”. 

Dr. Bently in bis report on “Malaria and Agriculture” to the Government of Bengal pointed 
out: “We can only make a very rough guess at the total agricultural loss occasioned to the Burd- 
wan and the Presideney Division by the embanking of the country. In the ease of Central Bengal 
(Presidency Division) which is wholly deltaic, the gross agrioultural return, on the basis of the 
Dacca District estimate, ought to he in the neighbourhood of SO or GO crorea of rupees per annum ; 
a very similar amount should be allowed for the Burdwan Division ; and a total of between lOO to 
ISO crores of rupees per annum for both divisions. But in all probability the actual out-turn is 
considerably less than half amount owing to the impoverishment of the soil, the lack of moisture and 
the local water-logging that baa followed the embanking of the country and the shutting out of 
the silt-bearing river water. 

It is weil-known that the Jute land requires rich manure such as the silt deposits from the 
rivers and the interest of the province calls for annual inundation by rivers. The taming of the 
Damodar was reaptmaible for the decline of West Bengal: the East Indian Bailway was opened 
out at a huge cost to the Burdwan division. 

According to Sir WUllam Wlloooks, “Central Bengal can be revived by clearing oft the bead- 
waters at tba Mathabbanga and by orecting an Egypttan barrage across the Ganges ii sailes 
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4»w the etreem of the BartI heed. Thie barrage will head up the waten of the Oaagee by abont 
7 bet lor too mUee «p ■traaiii and oaan It to lend a large volume of ita exoen water down the rivera 
of the Central Bengal. Another advantage of auoh a leheme will be that len water will pan through 
the Padma. The waten of the Brahmaputra alone are more than auffloient for Eastern Bengal." 

Prom a oomparlwm of the agrioulture, health and population movement in the moribund and 
aetlve ddtaa, it la evident that the future of Bengal belong! to the eastern dlitrloti, and in the language 
of Dr. Radhakamal, "the new Bengal la ariaing on the banks of the Jamuna, the Padma and the 
lleghna." 

Bir William Wiloooks suggested the flushing of the dead rivers and the country on their banks 
with silt-laden water from the Oangos and its affluento during the monsoon. Bystematio flush irri* 
gation would replenish the streams, swamps and village ponds ; it would enrieh the soil and thus 
combat malaria and Improve agriculture. This would provide an abundant harvest ol fish and 
make congestion of rivers impossible. 

"In Bengal there are many varieties of larvicidal fish indigenous to the country which are 
excellent surface feeders and either breed in confined ponds and tanks or migrate for breeding 
purposes to ail large swamps and Inundated rich-fields, drains and ditches in tho countryside. 

Both flush irrigation and aystcmatic cultivation of suoh fishes will contribute in a large 
measure towards the biological control of malaria which is a far more economical moans of its 
control than the application of anti-mosquito measures or man-quininisation." 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjeo in suggesting a survey, district by district, of the problems of 
obstructed drainage, flood and river-control in different arreas of the delta remarks that the extent 
aad prevention of erosion in the catchment areas of the important rivers and the related questions 
of afformtation and swamp land reclamation as well as the effects of canal irrigation in the United 
Provinces and Bihar on the river flow of Bengal must be inquired into. 

Dr. Meghnad Shah suggests the need for a complete hydraulic survey of the docadont rivers. 
The huge discharges of tho Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Damodar, their poriodic variations, 
the amount of silt brought by them, the distribution of water in the country, study of precipitation 
data for each basin—all these factors must be acaurately studied. Accordingly, Dr Shah insists on 
tho setting up of a Hydraulic Research Laboratory for the study of tho problems of river draining, 
flood irrigation, navigation, and water-power development in Bengal. Over and above a research 
laboratory, there must have a department for field service which will undertake hydrographic survey 
of the rivers of Bengal including relevant topics in topography, collection of precipitation data and 
other geographical factors likely to be of use in the preparation of great constructive projects. The 
Department may be financed by a small thoroughfare-tax on passengers and trading parties utilising 
the East Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway lines. 

Should not our publicists, thriving on popular favours and Government patronage, over take 
up the problems s>f Bengal, seriously and earnestly 7 
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ECONOMICS OF GANJA 

The economics of Ganja is analysed from a study of its cultivation 
and sale in the Madras Presidency by Mr. G. Sitarama Sastri in an issue 
of the Harijan and the facts make surprising reading : 

Ganja plant is grown on the fields in the village ot Santaravur in Guntur District, and 
and Its flower and loaf are supplied from the adjacent Government depot at Votapalem to the 
whole of the Madras Presidency. The flower Is Ganja and the loaf is Bhang. The former is 
omoked along with tobaeoo, and the latter is boiled in milk and the mixture is drunk. 

The Santaravur fields are divided into 6 blocks of 200 acres each, and tlie Government 
which has a monopoly of Ganja, permits cultivation in these blocks by turns. Tho average 
yield per acre is 6 maunds of 2,200 tolas each The total consumption m the Presidency is 1,200 
naunds of Ganja and SOO maunds of Bhsng, on an average, per year. There are b people Intor- 
aated 'in the trade ; the lioenaed cultivator, the lioeused contractor, the licensed shop vendor 
the nnllcensed consumer and the licensing authority, the Government. 
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The Govemment ohirgee a duty of Hs. 97-8-0 per eeer of 80 tolu on QaiUt and of 
Rs. 19-8-0 per eeer on Bhang. The former amounts to Ra. 1,100 per maund and the latter to 
Ra. 600 per maund. The lioenafng fees lerled from the shops amount to Ra. 100 per maund. This 
is a modest estimate. The ineomo to the Government is, thertfore, from Ganja duty Rs. 18,90,000 

„ Bhang 1/K).000 

„ Shops „ 6,60,000 

Total Rs. 18,80,000 

The vendor sells these articles at 0-19-0 a tola to wholesale dealers and at Re. 1 a tola to retail 
dealers. On an average of 14 annas per tola, the oonsnmen' bill oomes to Ra. 89,90,000. 

The cultivators sell at an averagi; price of Rs. 66 per maund. Their total income is Rs. 66,000. 

The oontraotors' public price for Ganja la Rs. 80 per maund and Bs. 90 for Bhang. This 
latter article ha gets free from the cultivator His income, therefore, is Rs- 30,000 from Ganja 
and Rs. 4,000 from Bhang. Total Rs 84,000. 

Thus, out of the total spent on Ganja and Bhang, vis-, 80,90,000, the Government gets the 
largest share, Rs. 19,80,000 or 60| p. c.: the shop vendors get the next share Rs. 18,40,000 or 47 
p. 0 .: the cultivators get Rs. 66,000 or l! p. o.; and the balance of } p. c goes to the contractors. 
The oonsumers lose the whole sum. 

CO-OPERATION IN FAMILY RELATIONS 

"One of the j^reatest problems of the educated wife is to achieve a 
democratic co-partnership in marriage” writes Paul Popenoe in the pages of 
Home Economics. The writer, who has studied some 3,000 marriages 
representing almost every part of the United States, says that in 35 per 
cent of them the man had the ascendancy, in 28 per cent the woman had 
the definitely dominant personality and in the remaining 37 per cent there 
was something like an approximation to democratic co-partnership. Out 
of the 50-50 marriages, 87 per cent were happy. In the marriages in which 
the man was the boss, 61 per cent were happy ; in those wherein the 
boss was the woman, only 47 per cent were happy. 

When tbe man dominates the marriage it is partly because he has a dominant personality, 
partly because economio and sooial conditions give him an advantage. He is also greatly aided by 
the fundamental disposition in most women to admire a strong and dominant man and to be willing, 
in fact, happy, to accept his protection and leadership. If men understood the opportunity that are 
open to them in this direction and were properly educated, the percentage of male dominance would 
increase. 

The women-dominated marriages represent an abdication of the male usually forced on him 
by lack of aggressiveness, his habit of accepting female guidance, and his inadequate preparation 
for his job as a husband and father. Probably the average woman who is undisputed boss of tbe 
home does not at heart prefer this situation. Bhe does not respect her husband, and he does not 
rsspaet blmsolf. In those olroumstanoes it is not surprising that the majority of such marriages are 
unhappy or at best of doubtful happiness. The wife is not satisHad, the husband la not satisfied, and 
It is questionable whether the children in sneh a home have the best opportunity tor development. 

Wbat can be done then to increase the percentage of 60-60 marriages f It any enterprise is to 
tuneUon sucoesBlnlly with two heads, there must be a dirision ot labor between them. Ko army 
ever won a battle when it was commanded by two generals with equal authority. Unless husband 
and wife recognise that even la a co-partnership there must be a ditterenee ot function and a divi¬ 
sion of labor, it will be hard tor them to operate as a unit and the result will inevitably be either 
chaos and a broken home or else definite assumption of leadership by one or ttie other. 

Uufortonately, the idea of division of labour is being repudiated and 
sex equality baa become a dogma of faith, being nnderatood by mort 
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women educated in schools and colleges to mean that they must do the 
same work that men do and in the same way. 

The general idea aeema to be that the two ihall talk over eaoh problem and, in the light of the 
information brought to bear on it by eaoh. agree on the wisest course of conduct. Then the secretary 
will be instructed to oast the unanimous vote of the meeting for that coune of conduct. This virtually 
turns a family into a debating society. It means almost unlimited argument over all sorts of inconse¬ 
quential points. It is the feeling of most married men, I believe, that their wives attach too much 
importance to this process. In his study of marriages, G V. Hamilton asked his subjects what they 
found most annoying in their respective mates Most of the husbands said their wives talked too 
much. Most of the wives said their husbands did not talk enough. A similar conQict of ideals is 
found whenever the subject is studied. Even if the husband is willing to co-operate in the sense of 
unlimited discussion over every move to be made, the argument is likely to result in a stalemate 
unless the couple are remarkably mature emotionally, well-infonned, and open-minded to an excep¬ 
tional degree. But since so many of the problems brought up lor discussion have emotional content, 
ainoc oacb of the partners is unconsciously trying either to imitate or repudiate his own early home, 
and since they inevitably have different family backgrounds, the attempt to maintain co-oporatlon 
on this somewhat metaphysical basia ia likely to be hard. A successful business enterprise cannot 
well be managed by a headless debating society. 

The writer concludes : 

Real on-operation is not easily attained even by educated people -and this is largely due to 
the defective character of their education A large part of the difficulty aecins to roine from 
uncertainty of educated women about their own status in marriage. They arc vicliins of 
conflicting moods and sometimes can never make up their minds just how they want to be 
treated. The wife is a partner in an adventure which proves hoploss unless it is reciprocity not so 
much in services as in purposes If young people have a goal wliich is inutu,illy accepted at the 
beginning of marriage, if they rerogntze the need for division of labor, and if tlioy are free enough 
from infantile attitudes to be able to give and take on an adult level, they can roach the best that 
marriage has to offer. 

RESULTS OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
A lieadmaster writes in the columns of the IThniu to say that the 
Federal Government in its Education Department and other a{?pncie.s in the 
United States have recently made three studios to measure the results of 
agricultural education in that country, which was first introduced in its 
rural secondary schools some forty years agro. 

Do students trained in the vocational agricultural department of rural High Schools oontinue 
to farm ¥ This is the question presented and answered by the first study, which inaugurated in 
1922, wa.s repeated in 1927 and again in 1932. The 1932 study reveals that 73 per cent of the farm 
boys who received training in vocational agriculture courses entered farming or related piirsuita. 
To .state it differently, 7 out of every 10 of the 6,279 students included in the 1932 study have gone 
into fanning or are in work related to farming. 

An analysis of the data presented in the study reveals that (l) the poreontago of former voca¬ 
tional agriculture students entering farming is increasing from 51 per cent in 1929 to 64 per cent in 
1032; (2) the percentage diverted to related pursuits is decreasing. (.*1) llie 
in either agricultural colleges or non-agrieultural oollegos is decreasing Tims there is clear evi- 
denoo that vocational education in agiiouUuro is really functioning in the lives of many thousands 
of former vocational students on farms. 

And this brings us to another question, namely, ‘Arc former vocational agricultural students 
successful as farmers T’ As has already been stated, this study has not boon oompletoil, but llio 
numbers of farming records of former students so far oollected afford striking evidence of Uie 
value of vocational fraining in developing successful farmers. .. . 

Another question remains to be answered . ‘How do the earnings of fanners who have 
received vooational instruction compare with the earnings of fArmers wlio have not recnivnd siieh 
instruction?’ This question is answered by the Newman Study In this study two Virginian 
groups of farmers—ono having had vocational instruction and the other not having liad it—wore 
compared. Tiio non-lnstructed group oqiiailcd or excelled the instructeil group in everv respect 
except vocations! training. The non-inatructed group was solnnicd from among those who had liau 
Just as nianyycais of general oducatlon in High Schools ns the iiistrueied group Moreover, me 
non-instruoted group possessed more capita] and were slightly older tlian the jnsfructeo group. 
Comparison of the average annual Jiinome showed a difforenee of 311 dollars per year per lai mer 
in favour of the group that had had vocational instruction. And this incrcasod income was 
found to be primarily due to better management rather than to increased production. 

22 



Jute Restriction 




By The Editor 

T he Jute restriction scheme of the Government of Bengal has now 
been before the country for a considerable length of time to allow 
of expression of views on it by those who have made a critical study 
of the Jute problems of the province. There has been such a stupendous 
volume of published opinion for and against the scheme that a fresh 
attempt at analysing and reviewing the same may appear to be 
suforfluous. But the scheme relates to a subject of such vital import¬ 
ance not only to the agriculturists of Bengal but to all classes and 
interests including the Government that every suggestion bearing on this 
subject should receive the earnest consideration of all concerned. It 
must ever bo kept in mind that jute is a commodity upon a satisfactory 
control of whose production and marketing depends the prosperity 
and well-being of more than five crores of inhabitants of the province. 

The Government scheme, in short, aims at restricting jute cultivation 
not through legislative enactment but through propaganda. For purposes 
of voluntary restriction the Government has instructed all District 
Officers to take steps through their subordinate officers to impress upon 
the cultivators the necessity of growing less quantity of jute than in the 
preceding years. A sum of Bs. 50,000 for the present has been set apart 
for the purpose of carrying on the propaganda. That the Government of 
Sir John Anderson is fully alive to the appalling economic distress that 
has beset every homo in Bengal owing to the heavy fall in the price 
of agricultural commodities in general and of jute in particular, and that 
it is sincerely desirous of helping Bengal agriculturists, and through 
them zamindars, tenure-holders, businessmen, lawyers, etc. out of the 
present perilous financial situation is convincingly proved by this bold 
step. 

The scheme, however, lacks in certain essential points, the most import¬ 
ant of which is the want of any reference to the extent or limits of restric¬ 
tion. The absence of a specified p ercentage of restriction must have been 
hampering the propaganda officers in their task just now. Then again 
there is no specific reference in the scheme as to whether uniformity in 
restriction is to be recommended for all districts regard being had to the 
fact that the yield of jute in the different districts vary considerably and 
that some districts depend entirely or almost entirely on jute. Lastly, but 
by no means the least important, no scheme of propaganda to be carried 
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in the interior of the dietriote has yet been published for general 
information. 

But these short*ooixiings need not detract from the usefulness 
of the scheme at this critical juncture. We are not of those who make 
every Government move, good or bad, an occasion to criticise its actions 
and policies. If we have to refer to the defects of the scheme we do so 
with a view to suggesting remedies thereof, as appear best to our mind, 
for the purpose of ensuring the success of the scheme. 

From the statistics of the last several years, it may be affirmed that 
the average yield of jute per acre is a little over three bales. During the 
last two years (1933-34) and (1932-33) the area under julo cultivation in 
Bengal was reduced by about 25 per cent of what used to be put under 
jute in years previous to 1931-32. This reduction was necessitated by 
a number of factors detailed discussion of which is unnecessary for 
the purpose of this article. World economic depression resulting in the 
shrinkage of export and import business has led to a cousidorablo reduc¬ 
tion in the demand for raw jute and jute products. And necessarily the 
price of jute came down to below Rs.4. The yield of reduced acreage during 
the last two years—namely, 80 lakhs and 88 lakhs (approx) of bales—practi¬ 
cally coincided with the total cousumptiou of those years. In other words, 
the supply was not in excess but just sufficient to moot the demand. There 
was, therefore, no overproduction. Yet the price of jute did not show any 
tendency to rise. The reason is obvious. Excess stock to the extent of 
over forty lakhs of bales carried over from previous years served to 
disturb the free oper.iiiou of the law of demand and supply to the greatest 
detriment and disadvantage to the growers and to enormous advantage 
to the buyers, particularly because the former possess no holding capacity 
of which full advantage is taken by the latter. 

The remedy lies in exhausting the stock—say of 40 lakhs of bales—so 
as to bring the supply on a level with the demand. In other words, 40 lakhs 
of bales muit go out of existence which means that approximately 10 
lakhs of acres must be deducted from the area cultivated for jute during 
last year and the year before. Taking 25 lakhs of acres us the basis 
of last year’s cultivated area of jute we are led to the conclusion that on 
not more than 16 lakhs of acres (25—10) jute should be grown iii the 
coming year if the stock is to be exhausted completely. 

Our suggestion may be open to objection on the ground that there 
must be some stock of jute in hand, as was the case in normal years after 
the war, to meet emergencies. Our answer is that the stock of 40 lakhs of 
bales more or less which would be carried over from the current (1934-35) 
year’s yield after meeting total consumption would more iliau enable 
the buyers, particularly the mills, to control market for one or two years 
to come. Therefore there is absolutely no justification for any provision 
for a surplus of supply over demand, however small that surplus may be. 
Moreover, there is the likelihood of some evasion of the principle of 
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restriction which will result in production of jute in excess of the desired 
yield. Hence if, in stead of wiping out the entire stock determinedlyi u 
piecemeal policy of some reduction is advocated, buyers will take their 
stand upon excess stock to defeat the object of the scheme which will 
make cultivators lose faith in the efficacy of measures, legislative or 
otherwise, which the Government may adopt in future. 

Hence it should be the avowed policy of the Government and those 
interested in the welfare of Bengal to see that jute area is reduced from 
25 lakhs to 15 lakhs of acres. And this means that restriction must be to 
the extent of two-fifths of the area cultivated last year. Every cultivator 
must be asked not to grow jute on more than two-fifths of the area 
which he cultivated last year for jute. If it is difficult to ascertain last 
year's area under jute cultivation of each individual cultivator, recourse 
may be had to the finding out of the total area under jute last year 
district by district, and calculating the ratio which jute-growing area in 
a district bears to its total cultivable area, the proportion may be fixed for 
each district and cultivators may be asked to conform to the proportion. 

Percentage of restriction, for purposes of propaganda, must invari¬ 
ably refer to area of land and not to quantity of yield. For this 
will be a most practical proposition with mostly illiterate cultivators. 
It would be much easier for propaganda officers to insist upon 
each cultivator that he must not grow jute on more than a certain per cent 
of his total cultivable holding than merely to ask him to grow a certain 
per cent less quantity of jute than his last year's yield. 

We are fully conscious of the injustice, difficulties and hardships which 
fixation of a proportion in the manner indicated above, will entail on certain 
localities and individuals. But considering the amount of benefit that it 
may confer on the province as a whole, such injustice or difficulties in 
individual cases may be ignored. 

For the successful working of restriction scheme the Union Board 
should be made the unit and the cultivators within the unit must be in¬ 
formed of the fixed proportion beyond which they must not go, every 
instance of violation being reported by the chowkidars to the Union 
Board and through it to propaganda officers. The very fact that the names 
of delinquents will be reported will operate as a legal obligation upon 
them in the matter of conformity to the advice tendered. 
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Notes * News • Comments 




Minister on Future of Local Boards 


Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government. Bengal, 
whose zeal for the successful working of our local self-governing institu¬ 
tions and ability to conduct them along right lines are unquestioned, in 
the course of his reply to the address of welcome presented to him by 
the Municipality and District Board of Bogra, said things which ought to 
set a thinking all those who cry for democratization and still more demo¬ 
cratization through legislation. Tncidentally ho drew the attention of 
his audience to the conditions of successful working of these institutions. 
Ho said : 



“I nioy tell you in tins conncxiuu, tiitil the 
proper workinj? of tlio Belf-ffoverirnin iiistituliuiia 
whether iliRtnet bonrdH, hieiil hoards, union hoards 
or inunieipalilica, depends lar};ely on tlie sjnrit in 
wliicli their adininiatration is earned on hy those 
to whom It has heen entrusted and not merely on 
duinoorali/atloii of the inslilutions by aiuondmeid of 
the Btatntes The nets hriiiK into exislenee the maelii- 
nory and offers roasoiinhle iaeilities for such woi'kine 
hilt thoir neliinl exeeution depends inueli on Ihe 
devotion, entliusiasm und ‘.elf-Hiieiifiein^ sjnril of 
those who got themselves cleeted or apiioiiitod on the 
local bodies and on the efficiency ol the executive 
directly respoiisihle for the maiiaoemenl of tliese 
local bodies". 

Substitution of local bo.irds by union 
boards ‘for the advancement of local solf- 
Governmont in tiie rural areas’ which 


Sir B. P. Singh Roy was Urged in the address, was, the 

Hon’ble Minister said, no now proposal : 
it had been ponding before the Government for the last five or six 
years and their decision was overdue. Ho held out the hopes of a satis¬ 
factory decision regarding the future of the local boards and enlight¬ 
ened his audience on the various questions that had to bo considered 
in that connection. He said : 


“The question has to bo examined with reference to other facts besides mere iranaferenee of 
the duties of the local boards to the union boards As you are aware, two-fUirds of the memhors 
of the district boards are at present elected from the local boards. If it is decided to abolwh them 
a new electorate for the district boards has to be provided for Whether the election should be 
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direct or indirect is tlio problem. If it is indirect, as I had occasion to point out already to the 
conference of the Otiairincn of the District Boards at Darjeeling in October last, the electorate 
might be too narrow and unrepresentative ; whereas it it is made direct with the extended tran>‘ 
cIiIhc, the elocloratc may prove too wide and expensive both from the point of view of the candidate 
as well as of the district board with reference to the preparation of the electoral roll and expend!* 
ture on polling booths 

“The average area of a district board in Bengal is 2,662 square miles and the average area 
rcpiesentod by an elected iiioniber of the district board is 16t sq. miles. It is not often possible 
loi him to have tliiil intimate knowledge of the necessities of the romutost part of bis constituency 
tliat IS expected oi bun. The average at ea of a union board is only 10 sq. iiiilcs and the resources 
of the I 1 III 011 board arc so small that they cannot maintain an efficient staff to take charge of tbo 
dintricl board loads and bridges or earrj out the duties now delegated to the local boards They 
stand between the two and serve the need of an area comprised in a suli-dirision provided the 
district boaid entrusts them with sufficient tunds 

Tlio average area represented by a niembcr of a local board is 87 si] iiules Thus praolieally 
a local board is twice ns representative ns a district boaid All tlieso questions liave to lie carefully 
c.vaininc(1 lieforo any decision can be arrived at. 

Rural Uplift—Practical and Inexpensive Suggestions : 

The immediate programme of village uplift work reeoinmeiidetl by 
the Hoard of iniinagement of the All India Village Tiiduslries Assoeiation 
formed under flic auspices of Mr. Gandhi, not only touches immensidy the 
economic and sanitary life of the miliioiis of India’s iiopulation but goes a 
very great way to find work for the vast numbers of India's unemployed 
iiKMi and women. Tbo Association appeals to the publie to eoiieontrato 
attention on tlie popularisation of the use of liand-pounded uniiolished rieo, 
hand-ground whole wheat meal flour, village-made ‘gur’and village ghani 
pressed oil winch are, iiccnrdmg to medical experts’ ojtinions, are far 
superior to mill-pounded polished rice, mill-ground flour, inill-refiued sugar 
and mili-oil. The economic lieiiefit accruing to the villages from the 
adoption of the programme will be incalculable. 

Tlu' Hoard also recommends that the work ol rural hygiene and 
sanitation in th(‘ way of simple road-making in the villages, inijiroved and 
economic method.s of disposal of human excreta, cleaning of village wells 
and tanks and teaching Ihe villagers the proper use of Ihe water supply 
should engage the immediate attention of the Intelligentsia. 

The proposals, like the one for hand-spinning and hand-manufacture 
of Khadi, at oneo simple and suitable to the capacity and conditions of 
of Indians who are by no means unaccustomed to such village industries, 
are of vast potential importance and contain in them the key to Indian 
regeneration. 

Indian Suj{ar<cane Cultivation 

We understand that four reports have so far been received at Delhi from 
the provinces and the In’dian States containing about 95 per cent of the 
total area under sugarcane. The total area under sugarcane so far repor¬ 
ted this year comes to 3,444,000 acres as against 8,349,000 acres at tliis time 
last year, or roughly an increase of 3 per cent. Weather conditions have 
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been generally favourable and the present condition of the crop is on the 
whole reported to be good. All the major provinces with the exception 
of the Punjab record increase in acreage over the figures for the corres¬ 
ponding periods last year. 

The United Provinces (1,836,000 acres under sugarcane) shows an in¬ 
crease of 24 per cent (August. 1934), Bihar and Orissa (468,000 acres) 12 per 
cent, Bengal (276,000 acres) 9 per cent, Madras (115,000 acres) 2 per cent 
(September, 1934), and Bombay (105,000 acres) 10 per cent. 


Raja's Me,«8a|fe to All-India Libraries Conference 

To the ninth All-India Libraries Conference which has just concluded 
its session at Madras, llaja Kshitindradeb llai Mahasaya of the 
Baiisberni-llaj, Hooghly, generally acclaimed as the ‘Grandfather of 
Library Movement in India’, sent the following message ; 

Tins IS the ace ii( lliMnocrncy. Naliiioal 
roiisfiousnoss has hpen aioiispd nil over 
the world Young and uhl nio fitirml by 
this iialioiiiil iopling whicli iightlv ur 
wrongly lias, ti) 1)0 locogiiisod In ropog- 
nisliig IIds It iiiiiKt tip ipinpinliPiPd that 
tliprp IS iipcd loi dii'ppling Ihi-, pons- 
oinnsiKSS iiliiiig right linos 

No liottor wav, no path so gtxid iDwards 
imigiP'-s pan lip dPv isod to lii'lp alinig dur 
youiu’ iiiPti than Iho sliidv ul lumlis 
In 1H01 1 n‘pi>giiis(‘d llii^ hv loiiiiding 
a liliitiry in in\ iiaiivp idapo and tlip 
Uaiislioriu Piililip T.ilirarr now pniitniiis 
sovrrnl Initusands ol IkiiiU-. 

I know Ikiu iiiiioIi tills is \.iliiod Tlio 
lalirait liuildiiig is .1 moiling plaoo tm 
filling and iild Wliil,-Ihi vi.i,\ is lung, 
it has III lio loinoinlipiod that a iniii'iioy of 
1000 iiiilos hogiiis uilli lino Jniil-stoii 
Wp nro (111 llio waj ili.il IS Iho wa.\ nl 
progrP'^s. 

I lliorpfiirp wisli inv fpllowwiirltois and 
POUiUrviiiPii pvory siipoos, m Ihpir pl|i>rls 
to iiiakp litp iiiorp intpi'i'stiiig ilniii it lias 
Raja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahaiaya hpou aiidliy dmiig lliiil wp m.ilip tin-woi Id 

a better oiip live in As an old man I give the inovomcnt and its oigaiipcrs mj,- liiossiiio 



U. P. Government's Research Schemes 

Half a dozen Government schemes for various ro.searches, including 
one for practical research into feeding cattle, spread ovi'r five year.s and 
involving an expenditure of about Rs. 2 lakhs were considertMl at a meeting 
of the U. P. Agricultural Research Committee, to bo recommended to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for financial help. 
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The schemes related to the undertakingr of cotton seed crushing Md 
supply of decorticated cake for educative propaganda, investigations df 
nutritive values of proteins in principal nitrogenous food crops grown and 
consumed in the country, finding out scientifically the merits of mediuiti 
and small hadi bels, claimed to be specially suitable for developing the 
village sugar industry, and research into the preservation and handling of 
eggs and poultry. 

Cattle in Bengal 

A Press Note issued by the Bengal Government on the 10th December 
last says : 

Pcniial iiRs a cattlo population of over 25 iiullonR, tbc second hiKlicst provincial total in 
India. Yet her cultivated area per yoke is only 5.G acres, tlie lowest in all the provinces. To 
look at llie problem from another standpoint, the number of cattle per 100 acres of net area 
sown is 108 in Bengal, the largest in India as against 42 in Bombay, 88 in the United Provinces 
67 for India as n whole. In Egypt it is only 25 As to milk supply which is so indispensable 
for the health of Population, Bengal possesses over 8i million cows. Yet the supply is so poor 
that it hardly exceeds 1 i chattaks ( 3 ounces ) per head per day. 

2 This lamentable condition of cattle in Bengal is due to continiioiis malnutrition through 
generations, the number of cattle having been allowed to increase indiserninnatcly without any 
thought for ]iroviding for them an adci]itutc food supply The Cattle Census Kepi rt of 1916 
states that the land available for grazing was so overerowdeil that us many »s (>'J animals 
struggled fei* existence on one acre of grazing in Fandpur, 55 in NoaUhali, 45 in TIowi-jli, 40 in 
Bogra, .35 in Tippera and Uiingpiir and .30 in 2J-Parguiins. Wilh the execptinii of a tow 
(lisiriets like Rankurii, Birhhuni, Durjooling and Jalpaiguri, the grazing land all ovei the pro- 
vinee still eontinues to he heavily overstoeked. 

3 Over and above this there is the shortage of grazing. With a density of popidation as 
high as 646 per squaic mile ( in Lome pluees it is as iiiueli as 3,228 ) every ciuiociviihlc area is 
heiiig taken up for human food or iiiuiiey etops. Of a total crn])iied area of ahont 31 iiiilliun 
acies, only 0 1 niillipn acres arc under fodder crops. Tins is in striking contrast with condi¬ 
tions in Great Britain, where thorn arc over 31 million acres as permanent grass and pasture 
iiiiid tor eight million entile, and in addition about 6 million acres under mangolds, alfalfa, 
swedes and other fodder crops. The ntaple lodder crop in Bengal is )inddy straw from about 23 
million neres. Even if the whole of this straw were made available us cattle food, the supply 
would he insufficient for the barest requirements It works out at about two seers per head per 
day, whereas the normal eonsuiiiption should be about 6 seers. 

4 The two indispensable factors for the iinprovomont of cattle are breeding and 
feeding In Bengal neither of these aspeets has received the attention it deserves from 
the ryots or the landowners. It is Government alone who have made any sustained and 
systciiintir effort The Livestock Expert to the Government of Bengal is devoting close attention 
to tbc i|iji'stion of liroeding for some years and definite results have been placed before the 
people while important experiments have been made in cattle dietary under the Agricultural 
Chemist at ilio Uiicca (arm with asBltanco from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

5. It has been found that paddy atraw alone, which is only roughage or coarse fodder 
cannot cause proper growih unless supplemented with some concentrate such as oil cake. Some 
mlnials in the Dacca farm which were fed on paddy straw alone (or four months abowed a steady 
loss of live weight and energy ; when fed with a small addition of linseed cake, they not only 
recovered their loss of vitality hut also rapidly added to Uieir eapaoi^ for •eonaupmtlon of reog- 
hoge. The results not only showed bow the addition of conoentrates aeonres a balaiiced ratio and 
aohieves better nntrition, bnt how it indirectly helps In preventing waste by enabling a atilt lar« 
gar ntlliaation of the nme roughage. 
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e. T«e vital titlogi for tho haalth of tha aalmal ara (a) that it thoald hava ttteh food aa wiU 
sappl7 the naeaaaarT amoattt of bodjr heat (thia laaapplled ohieflr from the ronghageK and (b) that 
tha food moat ooatala the mlalmam doaa of dtgaatibla protein (without whleh fiaah formatlon*eanaot 
taka plaea nor tha body weight maintained). Thera mnat be a fairly definite rBtlo.betwean the dfgaatl- 
bla protein and tha other digaatlble nntrienta (fata, carbohydratea ate.) Thla raUo ahould approximate 
1:16 undarBangal eondiifnna for anlmala at raat; the amount of feed and tha conoentrate (i. a. the 
protein ratio whleh la called nutritive raUo) moat be ineraaaed when the animal haa to perform 
bard work or to produce milk. In the oaae of paddy atraw, the protein ratio la about 1 : 100. The 
need of aupplementing it with llnaeed. mustard or til cake la therefore of vital importanoe. 

7. The work which is being undertaken by the Nutrition Section at the Dacca Farm la of 
vital importanee to the province of Bengal. Bengal imports milk products worth lacs of rupees 
every year. With improved stock and balanced feeding, there is no reason why milk products 
should not be available for export. 

Our apology for quoting the Note in extenso is that the imformation 
disclosed by it gives a clue to the dwindling agricultural efficiency of 
Bengal as a province. Her agricultural efficiency or backwardness is in 
part accounted for by the inefficiency of her cattle and the latter is occa¬ 
sioned by malnutrition and want of proper breeding. In speaking of the 
deplorable condition of our cattle the Note rightly focusses attention, 
besides the two last mentioned, on the extreme paucity and inadequacy of 
pasture lands and the non-chalance of both landlords and tenants on the 
question of cattle improvement. The indictment as against the landlords 
and tenants, though severe, must be held by all right-thinking persons as 
just and the conclusion is irresistible that their negligence is almost 
culpable which could reduce the cattle to the present condition. But we 
are afraid that the Government themselves will have to plead guilty to 
the same charge. They had long left the question of cattle improvement 
in the cold shade of neglect and their belated activity in this direction, 
even admitting that it is ‘systematic and sustained', has hardly justified 
itself by the magnitude or quality of results so far achieved. We are fully 
conscious of the utility of research and other works that are being carried 
on by the Agricultural, Live-stock and Veterniary departments, with or 
without the assistance of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
But what pains us to note is that these activities, or rather the results of 
them, lose most of their usefulness to the people concerned, being generally 
confined, as at present, within the precincts of the Government farms and 
laboratories. Proper and well-regulated efforts to propagate them among 
the landholders and agriculturists would have been amply repaid with 
increased efficiency and productivity all round. To refer only to one 
among the hundred cases where adequate and ample publicity and propa¬ 
ganda is needed to reap the full benefits of the results of research 
activities. Rinderpest is one of the most important cattle diseases of 
Bengal, taking a heavy toll of her cattle every year. The newly appointed 
Veterniary Officers has, it is understood, found out a new method of treat¬ 
ment which consists in the application of a vaccine obtained from the spleen 
of goats inoculated with Rinderpest virus which has been “passaged 
through goats and fixed for thia species of animal. The advantages of 
this method over the serum alone and other older methods consist in 
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ensuring for a much longer period immunity from the disease to almost 
all breeds of Indian cattle and in a much lower cost (4 as. per 100 head of 
cattle in stead of 1 as. 6 p. per cow and 6 as. per buffalo under the old 
methods). How many of the landholders and agriculturists, we ask, 
have heard of this newly found remedy ? Is not the system of publicity 
and propaganda yet very defective ? 

Some Points in Agricultural Planning 

Below we give an extract from Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee’s 
third Agra University extension lecture delivered at the Maharaja’s College 
at Indore. The subject was "Agricultural Planning”, and the learned Pro¬ 
fessor has very rightly pointed out the unwisdom of entertaining the idea 
of an unlimited extension of plant breeding irrespective of the question 
of regeneration of fertility of the exhausted soil. His suggestion as 
to the utilisation of indigenous peasant practices in schemes of agricultural 
improvement deserves also more than a passing notice. The Professor 
says : 

It was often mistakenly supposed in India that improved avrioulture would oome from 
plant breeding and tho introduotion of new orops. There was, however, a limitation to such im¬ 
provement depending upon the local agrioultural praotioes. A heavier yielding type of wheat, 
eotton or sugar-oane must make greater demands on the soil and its introduetlon was to be accom¬ 
panied by a change in the loaai system of agriculture, which would enable the soil to regain its 
fertility. Unless that was done the yield of the new type must inevitably deteriorate until a new 
baianoe was struck between crop production and regeneration of soil fertility. This balance 
would probably come somewhere about the level of the old yield of the local orop. 

Agricultural planning must bo grounded on local experience and no improvement was 
possible unless the Indian village was converted from a oolleotion of small isolated holding to 
a single big oo-operative farm, and agriculture was treated as a collective service. For this, 
agrioultural co-operation was by far tlie moat powerful implement, end it would have succeeded 
much better in India had wo utilised indigenous oo-operative habits and practices as done in Italy 
Switzerland, the Balkan States and Russia. 

Charities and Benevolences 

t 

We are glad to learn that ‘the philanthropy, persistence and genero¬ 
sity' of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga have made it possible 
for the Darbhanga Improvement Trust to be brought into being whose 
object is to carry out a scheme of reconstruction and improvement of the 
devastated Darbhanga town. The Board of Trust will function with Mr. 
T. A. Preston as Chairman. The Maharajadhiraja has defined his original 
offer more precisely, by saying that he would make a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs 
to this Trust. Ho has also offered to lend the Trust further sums up to 

a maximum of Rs, 9 lakhs, should this be required. 

* • • • * 

The Maharani Regent of Gwalior has presented a sum of money with 
which to erect a much-needed child welfare centre in New Dolhi in memorv 
of Princess Mary Kamla Raja Scindia of Gwalior. The centre will be run 
in conjunction with the Willingdon Hospital and will bear the late Prin¬ 
cess’s name. 
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A donation of four lakhs of rupees has been made to Dacca Univer- 
Bity by the executors of the will of the late Babu Jagamohan Pal. who 
was a well-known banker and merchant at Dacca. This is the first muni¬ 
ficent bequest to Dacca University. The executors of the will have 
placed at the disposal of Dacca University this sum for the establishment 
of a medical college to be named after the donor. 


Kumar Kamalaranjan Roy of Kassimbazar has made a princely 
donation of Rs. 50.000 to the Medical College Centenary Fund. 


His Holiness Hem Chandra Goawami of Auiiiati Satra has paid a 
donation of Rs. 1,000 for the establishment of a Middle English School 
at Sapekhati. 

• • • • • 

Mr. Pranab Chandra Roy Chowdhury, a zaminder of Karapara, has 
given Rs. 2,000 to the funds for the construction of a charitable dispen¬ 
sary in memory of his brother, Prafulla Chandra Roy Chowdhury. 

Raj Kumar College 

The annual prize-giving. Old Boys’ gathering and other functions of 
the Rajkumar College, Raipur, were held on December 2,3 and 4. Prizes 
were distributed by Lt Col. A. S. Meek, c. m. g., Agent to the Governor- 
General, Eastern States. The gathering included 15 Ruling Chiefs of the 
Eastern States Agency and about 50 “Old Boys.” 

The Principal, Mr. T. L. H. Smith Pearse, I. E. S., in his speech said 
that preparation was being made for an attractive scheme of expansion 
to make the institution the leading boarding school of north-east India. 

Raja Moni Lai Singh Roy 

Raja Moni Lai Singh Roy of Chakdighi has been unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Burdwan District Board. This is the fourth 
occasion on which he has been so elected. 

New Sheriff of Calcutta 

We congratulate Mr. Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, m. l. a. on Jiis being 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta for the ensuing year with effect from Docmn- 
ber 20. The younger brother of Sir Abdel Kerim Ghuznavi and a zammdar, 
Mr. Ghuznavi was prominent in the field of politics during the anti-parti¬ 
tion agitation when he sided with the Hindus and stood against 
members of his own community. He was a delegate to the Round 
Table Conferences in London and also gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on India Reforms. 
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The Raja of Ghikati is dead, A career of great promise, of inestimable 
service to his country, province and community has thus been prematurely 
cut off. The secretary of the Ganjam Landholders' Association, of which 
he was a Vice-president, writes : 

At a sub-eommitiae meeUng of tha OaBiam Landholdan' Aaaooiatlon bold on 29th of November, 
19S4,at Berhampur under the ehairman-ablp of Sri Rajah Babeb of Burangf, VIee-preaident of 
the Aflaoolatlon, ft waa unanimonaly reaolved to plaee on record Ita deep aenae of aorrow at the 
Budden and nnUmely demlae of Sri Jnbarajah Saheb of Ohikati Sri Oouroobandra Debo, former 
Viee-preaident and an active member at the Aaaocletioa who alwaya took an abiding intereat in iu 
welfare bealdea alwaya flghUng for the intereaUof the landholdera of the district The reaoIuUon 
conveying ite sincere oondoleneaa to Sriman S. 0. Debo Mahaaayyo and the Rajah Saheba of 
Chikati and Bodogodo In their said bereavment wu alao duly eornmnnicated. In the death of the 
former Vioe-proaident at a comparitvely young age of 22. the Aaaoeiatton lost a alnoere worker and 
a strong fighter for the cause of the landholders of the province in general and tlie district in 
parUcular. He contributed not a little to the formation of the new Oriya Province. He did yeoman 
service to the Oriya cause by serving on the Orissa Administrative Committee. By temperament 
he was very genial and by disposition he was always charitable. Ha was very popular among 
his tenanto Hia death is mourned today by aU Dtkal, high and low. Irmspactlve of caste and 
creed. 

On the ineffable charm of his personality it may be enough to say 
that although very few persons worked more whole-heartedly for the Oriya 
Province, he remained to the end just as popular with the Andhras of Gan¬ 
jam as with the Oriyas. The extension of the boundaries of the proposed 
Oriya Province as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
its report, it is stated, was a source of satisfaction to him on the eve of his 
death. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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Landholders Refuse to be Effaced 

I N reply to an address of welcome presented by the people of Hathwa 
Estate on the occasion of his first official visit to it, His Excellency 
the Governor of Bihar stressed the fact that by keeping a close 
personal contact with every part of his estate and looking after the 
interest of those dependent on him a great landlord can justify the posi¬ 
tion he holds. 

“Good landlords are a very real asset to any State because they 
introduce this personal element in a way which is lacking in the 
ordinary administration however good it may be. 

“The interests of the landlord and his tenants are identical in all 
the most important respects. It is absurd to suggest that a landlord is 
an enemy of hie tenants. The friend of the ryot is not the man who takes 
a high sounding name and preaches class hatred. It is the landlord who 
knows them and studies their needs and looks after their interests. 

“But a landlord has to set himself a high standard ; he must spend 
a great part of his time on his estate ; he must really know his tenants and 
study their needs and gain their loyalty and affection not merely through 
his position, but by caring for them and looking after their interests.” 

Greatest weight attaches to this conception of the position of the 
landlord in the body politic and of the ideal which a good landlord should 
set himself to, not merely because it is the considered view of the head 
of a province but because it represents the conclusion of one who by 
virtue of his long and intimate connection with the people of the country 
is entitled to the highest regard. We make bold to say that in His 
Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty, zemindars and ryots alike have a sincere 
friend and his hints to the zemindars should not merely be read but 
should be read, inwardly digested and translated into the daily life of 
the community. If zemindars could but approach the ideal set before 
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them—not by any means an unattainable ideal—they could enap their 
fingers at the self-appointed custodians of the agriculturists' interests 
whose field of operations is not the countryside where real service 
would be the most appreciated but the press and the platform. 

Fortunately for the community, whose service is the mission of this 
Journal, it is not as effete or moribund as many of its critics would have 
the world believe. We have faith that the words of wisdom uttered by 
His Excellency will not entirely fall by the roadside or on hard or stony 
ground. There are in the community even now leaders of proved wis¬ 
dom and capacity able by their combined effort to infuse that life and 
now spirit into it which would raise it once again to the pre-eminence it 
once held. The recent utterances of such prominent landholders as the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhir aja Bahadur of Darbhanga, Maharaja of Kassim- 
bazar, Mr. P. N. Tagore, Maharaja of Venkatagiri, the Hon’ble Nawab of 
Ohattari, Nawab Sir Muzammil-Ull ah Khan, Rai Bahadur Vaidyaiiath Das 
in their private capacities or as heads of responsible associations clearly 
demonstrate their determination not to be effaced. In the course of his 
presidential address at the Second Session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference the Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga said : 

But wc must aoknowlodKe that our chief defects arc that ve have little cohesion amongst our¬ 
selves and we are not able to carry on rffcctive propaganda amongst those whose lot is intormingled 
with onrs We have by our indolence and indifference given scope to ttiosc miscinef-niongcrs 
wlio, in order to get cheap leadership and serve their own selfish ends, enter one organisation, or 
another, propagate falselioods and try to foment trouble among our tenantry They go snout misre¬ 
presenting us day In and day out and try to make them holiovo that the landlords are blood-sucking 
fiends and their sole aim in life is to emasculate the peasantry. We all know how far removed such 
assertions are from truth Who is here in this hail who does not think that his piospority depends 
on the prosperity of his tenantry ¥ Who is here in this hall or outside It who does not realise that 
both the landlords and tenants live on land, and the improvement of land is their cutnmon eoncern. 

Not infrequently, for what we do we are charaoterised as unpatriotic, enemies of our country 
and lovers of slavery. Can there be a baser and more malicious charge against us ? 1 ask those 
calumniators to tuim the pages of history, examine the' records of zemindars and other propertied 
classes and toll us whether nr not the development and progress of the country has boon or is being 
mostly done through their public spirit and philanthropy,—not to speak of the bulk of taxes which 
tliey pay to the coffers of the Government for tlieir part of the work. But they are silent workers, 
and they are suffering for their silence We are anxious for our preservation because wc do not 
want to part with the opportunities which our position affords us to serve our country. 

Our first and foremost duty is to counteract the mischievous propaganda that Is being car¬ 
ried on among our tenantry and co-operate with them on the land queations in such a manner as 
may enable us to win their confidence and serve our common interest. 

Tho Bame strain is noticeable in the speech of Mr. P. N. Tagore as 
the President of the Reception Committee : 

For oursf Ives, It is equally necessary that wo landlords, young and old, should combine, 
llip various Landholders' Associations, whether in the Province, in the Division or in the 
District, in Bengal nr in the sister Provinces, should combine and make a common cause 
again>t the ills with which wo may be faced. 

These utterances indicate that the zemindars realise that their 
greatest need at the moment is unity—a unity that in due course, will 
tratisrend the bounds of Presidencies, Provinces or States and eventuate 
in an All-India Federation of Landholders. If this dream is to be 
fulfilled it is essential that landholders everywhere should strive to 
organise themselves, compel attention by effective propaganda and 
place their relations with their tenants on the footing recommended by 
His Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty. 



The Village Industries Association 

—AN ECONOMIC PLAN BY MAHATMA GANDHI. 


By Prof. Khaoendra N. Sen, h.a„ f.r.e s. (Lond.) 

I. 

kHE All-India Village Industries Association, or as it is known in the 
Indian language, “Akhil Bharat Gram Udyog Samgha”, inaugurated 
under a resolution passed at the last session of the Congress held at 
Bombay on the 27th October, 1934, is the first planned attack by the 
people of the country under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
chaotic economic conditions prevailing in this country. The exact nature 
of the Association and the kind of economic planning that it has in view 
will not become clear unless it be functioning for some time and its re¬ 
lations with other economic activities not at present within its scope 
be intelligently determined. Enough information may, however, bo 
gleaned from the statements, interviews, articles and other matters con¬ 
nected with the Association that have appeared in the Press from time to 
time, particularly those that have emanated from Gandhiji iiimself, to 
enable us to have a rough idea of the kind of activities in which the 
Association is going to interest itself. It is the purpose of this article to 
give a critical estimate of the aims and objects of the Association with a 
view to evaluating the part that it will play in the formulation and exe¬ 
cution of a national economic programme. 

Before, however, we proceed to discuss the aims and objects of the 
Association, it .would not be irrelevant if we tarry for a moment over the 
constitution of the Association. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the Asso¬ 
ciation should, at the start, consist mainly of Gongressmon but it would 
be wrong, pace all statements to the contrary, to imagine that it is a 
Congress organization or that it is going to be a limb of the Indian National 
Congress. To some extent, Gandhiji himself has been responsible for this 
confusion which exists in the public mind, and shall wo add, oven in the 
mind of the Government. His own intimate connexion with the Congress 
and its leadership, together with the fact that the Association was born 
under the auspices of and at a meeting of the full session of the Congress, 
oompiicated further by certain irresponsible statements made by Congress 
leaders and officials, naturally leads to a presumption that the newly 
started Association is but a new orientation of Congress .activitio.s and that 
its economic programme is but a cloak for concealment of more sinister 
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objects. That was the euspicion that has admittedly inspired the recent 
circular issued by the Home Department of the Goverment of India to 
the Local Governments asking the latter to watch the activities of the 
agents and other persons engaged in the work of the Association, a fact 
which was confirmed by the Honb’le Sir Henry Craik in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 2lBt January last in course of a debate on a motion for 
adjournment of the House moved by Mr. Satyamurthi. That this view is 
not tenable will bo apparent from certain facts, a dear grasp of which 
will suffice to remove all doubts in the matter. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that in inaugurating this 
Association, Gandhiji has severed his connexion with the Congress except, 
perhaps, in an advisory capacity. If, however, the fact that Gandhiji still 
retains the weapon of civil disobedience in his hands, even if he wields 
it alone, is considered sufficient to question the reality of his resignation 
from the Congress, there is condusive evidence to show that the Village 
Industries Association itself, apart from Gandhiji personally, is going to 
be a non-political body. In a statement issued on the 8th November. 1934, 
from Wardha, Mahatmaji declared: “I would also like to emphasise the 
fact that the Association is to be entirely non-political. Its sole object 
will be the economic, moral and the hygienic uplift of villages in India 
and it will be open to workers drawn from all parties. The test will be 
full sympathy with the programme and readiness to help it with money 
and actual work wherever possible”. Again, in course of an article under 
the caption “the New Baby” contributed to the Harijan in its issue dated 
December 21, 1934, Mahatmaji observes : “The Association, though it is 
a creation of the Congress, has been deliberately made non-political and 
autonomous. Its members are pledged,* whilst they remain such, to abs¬ 
tain from any campaign of civil disobedience. As its adviser and guide, 
1 can say that the Association has no further aim than that of bringing 
about the economic, physical and moral betterment of the villagers.” 
When the “adviser and guide” of the Association was confronted with the 
fact that ho still retains in his hands the right of practising, civil disobe¬ 
dience whenever he may feel called upon to do it, and with the view of the 
Government of India (at present tentative) which found expression in the 

*The pledge which hu to be signed by every member of the Assoclition is Interesting and 
signinoent, end may bo reprodnoed for that reason: 

“Having read the constitution and rules of the All-India Village Indnstriea Assooiation, I 
offer to be a member thereof and Qod helping, promise to devote the best part of my energy and 
talents to the furtherance of its ob]eet, which is the all-round welfare of the villages of India.' 

“Bo long as 1 remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any campaign of 
civil disobedience. 

“In the discharge of my duties, I shall seek the assistance and co-operation of all those who 
may be willing to give them, irreapeoUve of differenese in politiM. 

“To the best of my ability I shall strive to live up to the ideals of the AHOeiation and prefer 
the use of village manufaoturee to any other. 

“la the prosecution of my obligations to the viilagn, 1 shall recognise no distinction between 
man and man". 
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circular referred to above and in the speech of Sir Henry Craik in the 
Assembly, he is reported to have declared in a special Press interview ; 
“If ever I should have to organize civil disobedience, it would be orga¬ 
nized independently of any other activity,”* and emphasised that never 
in his life had he done anything in an indirect fashion, meaning thereby 
that the Village Industries Association had for its objective the revival 
of village industries alone without any other ulterior motive behind it. 

These extracts are germane in so far as it is necessary to satisfy our¬ 
selves that the newly-born Association is an absolutely non-political body, 
and that all its aims and objects are concerned with the rural economic 
conditions of our country. In this connection, it is necessary further to 
point out that membership of the Association is open to any one who 
would subscribe to its pledge which, as we have seen, definitely eschews 
politics, and the members are also laid under the obligation, in terms of 
the pledge, “to seek the assistance and co-operation of all those who may 
be willing to give them irrespective of differences in politics.” Gandhiji 
has further amplified it in course of the exclusive interview given to the 
United Press on the 22nd of January last. “The Association will do 
nothing unaided,” he is reported to have observed, “for so vast is the 
work to bo done. “Therefore”, he added, "it will invite and receive the 
co-operation of all agencies, not excluding the official agencies”. 

The explanation of the non-political character of the Association is, 
we believe it will now be agreed, sufficiently conclusive. There is no 
warrant for the official view that the initial attitude of the Government 
towards the activities of the Association should be one of suspicion unless 
it is subsequently found to be unjustified. We should rather say that 
if the Government sympathised with the aims and objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation, their initial attitude should have been one of co-operation and 
helpfulness unless it was proved to have been wrong by the subsequent 
activities of the Association. 


II. 

What are the aims and objects of the Association ? It is nece.«sary 
to have a clear idea of the aims and objects of the Association before wo 
can proceed to evaluade their merits or properly study them in relation 
to other economic activities not within the scope of the Association. Can 
we call it an economic plan ? Every economic plan sots to itself certain 
pre-conceived ends to achieve, and from that point of view also, a study 
of the aims and objects of the Village Industries Association is neces.sary. 
The quBtion is, how far, if at all, do they represent a clear-cut economic 
plan ? 

Here we come across a strange contrast. Gandhi, the idealist and 
visionary in politics, is revealed as a practical businessman, almost a bania 

* Jtsoarj 22, 19 S 6 . 

2 
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in economics. In politics, "complete independence” is the goal: in eco¬ 
nomics, the goal, as we shall see, is very much modest, though the scale 
of operations is necessarily gigantic. In the one case, there is a complete 
lack of a sense of reality ; in the other, the perception of reality seems 
almost to overwhelm him. In the one case, the ideal held aloft is that of 
“Puma Swaraj” for the country, a reckless promise of the millennium, which 
at one time used to be accompanied by definite time-schedules; in the 
other, the necessity of “moving very cautiously”* is emphasised, the work 
being compared to “sailing on an uncharted 8oa".t Why this difference 
in outlook ? To say that in one case, the Mahatma lacks a sense of 
reality, in the other case it is present—is merely to beg the question. I 
believe the whole difference is the difference between irresponsibility and 
responsibility. The absence of all power in the one case and the possi¬ 
bility of doing solid, hard work in the other, explain the difference ; a 
case of mass fetish against individual responsibility. That is why we 
want the royal masnad itself in the one case, and nothing better than 
unpolished rice and jaggery in the other. But we must not anticipate, 
nor be unnecessarily critical. 

The aims and objects of the Association are officially stated to bo 
as follows as per communique issued from Wardha on the 15th December, 
1934 ; 

“The object of the Association shall be village re-organization and 
reconstruction including the revival, encouragement and improvement of 
village industries and the moral and physical advancement; and for the 
fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise funds to carry on re¬ 
search work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agencies, 
devise measures for the improvement of village tools ; and do everything 
that may bo necessary for the furtherance of its object.” 

In an earlier statement, in order to impress upon the public the 
necessity of an immediate practical programme, issued from the same 
place (dated 8th November, 1934), Oandhiji was more specific and classi¬ 
fied the objects of the Association among the four following categories, 
namely, 

(1) To encourage and improve the known industries that are likely 
to perish for want of support ; 

(2) to take charge of and sell the products of those industries ; 

(3) to carry on a survey of such industries as need to be revived 
and supported, and 

(4) to attend to village sanitation and hygiene. 

This specification of work points more to how the objects of the 
Association could most usefully be fulfilled rather than to an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the objects of the Association. The paragraph which 

* Intervleir to the United Frew, Jenutry 22,19S6. 
i Ibid. 
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we have quoted above from the atmmunique of the 15th December is a 
oomptehensive statement ot its objects which are made co-extensive with 
the whole field of rural reconstruction and village improvement, including 
moral and physical improvement of the people. That is, no doubt, an 
ambitious scheme and it will be seen, further, that it is not wholly econo¬ 
mic either but like ail schemes of rural welfare, it must be set in the 
direction of the moral and physical improvement of the people. Thus, 
as regards industries, Gandhiji explained in his Press interview on the 
22nd of January last, the Association will certainly seek to revive and 
encourage as many industries as are necessary for the moral and material 
growth of village life”. But the ambitious ideas are severely limited by 
practical considerations and we find Gandhiji indicating the directions in 
which useful work may immediately and actually be taken in hand*, 
thushandpounding of rice, grinding of whole wheatmeal by village 
chakkis, popularising gur, and studying processes with a view to 
ensuring purity of products. The beginning should appear to 
be too humble to many, but those who would complain about it 
would certainly be those who have missed the economics of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Articles of diet and articles of dress constitute the two 
central points in that economics. Behind'thom both, lies the fundamental 
Gandhi-an conception of the economic self-sufficiency of the village. The 
importation of foreign cloths, even cloths made by Indian mills, into 
the villages, when the locally produced khadi can dress them all and in 
addition give them employment for the idle months of the year, is as 
much painful to him as the importation of foreign articles of every day 
diet, such as. sugar, flour, biscuits, sweet-meats etc., when similar products 
but of superior purity may be locally produced, and pursued as a lucra¬ 
tive occupation by those who have now been driven into idleness by the 
mill and the factory or as a subsidiary occupation during four months of 
the year when the cultivators have laid aside their ploughs. 

The question of employment is further supplemented by the require¬ 
ments of health in the case of diet. The handpounded rice, gur and 
whole wheatmeal are superior in nutritive value to husked and boiled 
rice, sugar or flour manufactured in a flour mill. Mahatmaji is so de¬ 
finite on this point that he is prepared even to see the growing sugar 
industry of the country losing its market rather than that it should affect 
the health of the people by displacing gur. Thus, according to Dr. Ansari 
whose opinion is quoted in extenso by Gandhiji, boiled rice is deficient 
in Vitamin B (the absence of which causes beri-beri) whereas “unpolished 
rice, not being subjected to the boiling process used in polishing rice in 
the mills retains Vitamin B as well as the Protein, Fat and mineral matter 
in which rice is none to rich.” As regards wheat. Dr. Ansari observes 
that “in the process of milling, the germ and the bran are rejected and 
with it undoubtedly are discarded some of the most useful chemical cons¬ 
tituents of wheat, for with the germ, a considerable amou nt of protein 

• BtaMmeat (Wardlia) dated Not. 8,1834. 
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and fat are lost,” and proceeds to say that “the wheatmeal ground in the 
mills is never so rich in these ingredients as the whole wheatmeal flour 
ground in the indigenous chakfci. The latter consists of all the three 
ingredients, i. e., the bran, the kernel and germ and is hence superior in 
nutritive value, besides being cheaper and more readily available to the 
poor people in the country-side.” As for gur, it is Dr. Ansari’s considered 
opinion that its nutritive value “is at least 33 per cent superior to that of 
refined sugar." * 

These are, in the conception of Gandhiji, typical village industries 
the displacement of which has left the villager at the mercy of exploiters 
as the producer merely of raw materials for them. The result has been, 
according to him, that the villager of today is not half so intelligent or 
resourceful as the villager of fifty years ago. “Go to the village carpen¬ 
ter,” says Mahatmaji, "and ask him to make a spinning wheel for you. go 
to the village smith and ask him to make a spindle for you, you will be 
disappointed.” The fact is that the villager has ceased to produce the 
things which he formerly used to produce ; he is now an exporter of 
goods—foodstuff and raw materials that the town dwellers require, that 
the industrialists of India and abroad require ; and he imports instead 
cheap substitutes for his own use that impair his health. He can produce 
and keep for himself what he now exports, and in addition, employ his 
idle hours by producing what he now imports ; jaggery wheatmeal, 
village tools belong to this category. The idea is first that of securing 
economic self-sufficiency of the village,t and then catering for the needs 
of town dwellers. Here we get a distinct idea of planning. The chemical 
analysis of rice, wheat and gur and their significance as village industries 
point only to a certain selective process through which the plan has got 
to work. They do not exhaust the list. 

III. 

This section may be regarded as a digression. We have already 
seen that handpounding of rice, grinding whole wheatmeal- flour in the 
village chakki, the manufacture of jaggery—these represent only primary 
and at the same time characteristic selections for the villagers as an 
immediate economic programme which the Agents of the Association will 
be called upon to undertake. Neither in the statement of the object of 
the Association as given in the communique of the 15th December nor in 
other documents published in connection with the activities of the Asso¬ 
ciation is there any mention of the fact that these activities will not go 
beyond handpounding of rice, grinding of whole wheatmeal, and jaggery. 
On the contrary, the communique states as the object of the Association 
village reconstruction and reorganization including the revival, en¬ 
couragement and improvement of village industries.” The scope of the 

__ (Coniinued on page 851) 

• vide ertlole in ffor^oii. Dee. 18,1914. 

t Vide artiole in Barman, Deo. 7,1914. 



Agricultural Rent in Bengal 

( Continued from the previous issue. ) 


By Sachin Sen, m.a., u l. 

24. From the Decennial Settlement, it has been the doliborato aim of 
the Legislature to see that the ryots do not suffer in any way for rent. The 
protective measures from 1793 to 1869 can be gathered from the following 

(1) The Decennial-Settlement provided for authorised forma of pottas 
to the ryots. The rent was settled to bo an entire sum consolidating the 
abwabs lawfully chargeable with the assul, thus blocking the avenues of 
other exactions and abwabs. 

(2) Under the Permanent Settlement scheme, the landlords shall not 
cancel the pottahs of Khoodkasls except on proof that lhi*y were obtained 
by collusion, or that their rents for 3 years before the sollleinont were 
below the pergunnah ninkbundy, or that they hud obtained collusive 
deductions from their rents, or upon a general measurement of the per¬ 
gunnah for equalising and correcting tlio assessment. 

(3) The Permanent Settlement provided that all leases to under¬ 
farmers and ryots before the settlement and not contrary to any Ilcgula- 
tion, are to remain in force, unless proved to have been obtained by collu¬ 
sion or from unauthorised persons, 

(4) The Permanent Settlement made the following provisions for the 
ryots : abolition of extra cesses and abwabs ; no power to cancel bonafide 
pottahs,* fixity of tenure and fixity of rent rates secured ; Canoongoes 
and patwaris to prevent oppression of the persons paying rents ; landlords 
to specify in writing the rent payable by ryots at pergunnah rale—the 
dispute, if any, being determined in the Civil Court of the Zilla in which 
lands were situated. 

(5) Though the provisions for compulsory preparation of pottahs 
were rescinded by Regulation 7 of 1812, they were later on res¬ 
tored when Section 2 of Act X of 1859, and Section 2 of A(^t VIII 

* It is maintainod that tho pottab regulatiuna proved in-operativo bocauHO ibey wore opposed 
to the intercBtfl of both tho landlords and ryots. The landlords could nullify the objeotivos of 
pottah by inserting therein exorbitant rates. Tho ryots did not at first appreciate potlali because 
they thought that pottahs would not stop the colleotion of abwab , secondly, “as a rule they held 
more lands than they were rated for in tho village registers and they sliranlt from an enquiry 
into the exact amount; thirdly, ‘ the acceptance of tho 'pottah* meant Uie perpetuation of the rather 
fiotitioua pergannah rates which were considerably in excess of the economic rent which tlie landlords 
could secure by contract under the then prevailing conditions”. Thus it was the cultivators w o 
Muotated to avail of Fottah regulations. 
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of 1869 entitled every ryot to a pottah from his landlord con¬ 
taining the following particulars: the quantity and boundaries 
of the land, the amount of annual rent, the instalments in which 
the same is to be paid, the special conditions of lease, the pro¬ 
portion of produce (if the rent be payable in kind) to be deli¬ 
vered and the time and manner of delivery. 

(6) The pottah* question was thoroughly settled by the Acts of 1859 
and 1869 which made the following provisions 

(a> ryots at fixed rates of rent (which have not'been changed 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement) are to receive pottahs 
at those rates ; (b) ryots having rights of occupancy are to re¬ 
ceive pottah at fair and equitable rates ; (c) ryots not having 
rights of occupancy are to receive pottahs at such rates, agreed 
between landlords and ryots. 

(7) The rights of Khoodkasts are respected by the following regula¬ 
tions I—(a) the Regulation VIII of 1819 enacts that no purchaser 
at a public sale for arrears of rent of an intermediate tenure 
is entitled to eject a Khoodkast ryot or resident and hereditary 
cultivator, or cancel bonafide engagements and provisions re: 
sending sezowal to attach lands and collect rents in case of de¬ 
fault are not applied to such ryots ; (b) the Regulation XI of 
1822 respected their rights by not ejecting and not demanding 
higher rent by purchasers ; (c) the Act X of 1859 did not entitle 
purchasers to eject such ryots or enhance rents of such ryots. 

(8) For the speedy realisation of rents, the landlords were given 
powers under the Regulation VII of 1799 to seize the person of 
the ryot in case of default and under the Regulation V of 1812 
to distrain the ryot’s property but they were rescinded by Act X 
of 1859 which specified the grounds of enhancement of rent, 
transferred rent suits to Civil Courts, abolished the landlord’s 
power to compel attendance of royts at their offices and modi¬ 
fied distraint. 

(9) The Istemrardars or raokurrereodars who had held at a fixed 
rent for 12 years before the Decennial Settlement, were protec¬ 
ted from enhancement, and in like manner, by the Act of 1859, a 
ryot holding land for a period of 12 years or upwards, could not 
be ejected. A new species of right, called an occupancy right,t 

* Pottahi are of various descriptions : Mokurreroo, permanent or fixed ; thika, speoifio ; 
Bhurh Mouzah, at the viUBgo rate ; Bliurb porijannali. at llie perfrannah rate; bilmookta, ad. 
Justed; Khoodkast and paikaaht; nowabad, for nowl^ cultivated lands ; jungleboory ; lor clear¬ 
ing woods ; sayer, of the suyor duties ; khRlarcp, for salt manufacture ; Sliuhd, for making honey ; 
man, for making wax. Persons granting pottahs would get a Gaboolout, “a counter part engage¬ 
ment in oonformity with the tenor of the pottoh". 

t Beetion 6 of Act X of 18S0 laid down—"Every ryot who shall have cultivated or held 
land for a period of IS years shall have a right of occupancy in the land, so onltivatcd or held 
by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable on account 
of the lama Seetion ? further laid down that nothing in section 6 shall be held to affect the terms 
of any written oontraot for the oultivation of land entered into between a landholder and a ryot, 
when it eontalns any express stipulation eontrory thereto.” 
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was created by Act of 1869, re-enacted by Act of 1869 in which 
possession and cultivation of land and payment of rent were all 
that were necessary to invest the ryot with the said right—an 
expression used for the first time by the Legislature in 1859. 

26. The Legislatures did not stop at the measures catalogued above 
in fixing the security of tenure and rent.* Then came the Tenancy Act of 
1886, the Magna Charts of the rights of the ryots. This Act was further 
amended in 1928 which gave tangible rights to ryots under various head¬ 
ings and all sections relating to distraint of property were rescinded. 
Thus the last resource of the landlords in the matter of exorcising their 
proprietary rights was taken away. 

26. These legislative interferences are made on the strength of the 
declaration of the Governor-General in Council in the proclamation of the 
Permanent Settlement which stated—“it being the duty of the ruling power 
to protect all classes of people and more particularly those who from 
their situation are most helpless, the Governor-General in Council will, 
whenever ho may deem it proper, enact such Regulations as ho may think 
necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent talukdars, 
raiyats and other cultivators of the soir.t 

ENHANCEMENT OF RENT 

27. The enhancement of rent is a question of absorbing interest 
and herein also we find that with the process of time the landlords’ 
powers inherent in proprietorship have been mercilessly curbed. 

28. The enhancement of the ryots’ rent in Mahanimodan time.s look 
place in a peculiar w’ay. The zemindar’s settlement with the ryots was 
annual and the zemindar used to add the subsequent abwnbs and exac¬ 
tion to the assul or original and distribute the eulmncod rate “according 
to the quantity and quality of land held by the ryots, or the estimated 
or actual crop’’. The other way was to assess at a fixed rate for the 
bigha, irrespective of the crop, including abwabs and exactions. As 
the settlement was annual, the enhancement could bo pushed on more 
smoothly.? It is true of course that the zemindar was in his assessment 
controlled by custom but there were ways of circumventing custom. The 

* “The principal faults of Act X of 1869 have been said to bo that it plaoorl the ri{fht of 
occupancy which it recognised in the tenant and the right of ciihuiicciiient which ii rocogin.icd iu 
the landlord, on a precarious footing. It gave, or profe^sud lu give, the rai>al a riglii which he 
could not prove, and the landlord one which be could not enforce.” 

t “The interference, though so much modified, is in fact an invasion of proprietary right, 
and an assumption of the character of landlord wliiifa belongs to tho aeuiindar; l»r il m oijuully 
a contradiction in terms to say that the property in tho soil is vested in the .scuiiiidni and tliar 
wa have a right to regulate the terms by which he is to lei ins lands to tho ryots, as it ih lo eoiiiiect 
the abwab with discretionary and arbitrary clains”.—Sir John Sburo. Mariiuis Cornwallis lield 
a different opinion. 

Sir George Campbell maintains that Todar Mail’s assessment is enhonced in the following 
way; in spile of prohibitions, illegal cesses wore from time to time added on and grudu.illy 
annexed to the customary rate. If there is resistance by ryots, n compromise on rat e luoro tlian 
the assul Is effected. Then a farther inorease, further resistance and further coiuproniiNe on a 
further enhanced rate. When the majority of ryoU consent to a oomproiiiisc, an enhanced local 
rate is established and the other remaining ryots are raised to that standard on tlie plea of custom* 
ary rates prevailing at that time in that neighbourhood. 
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zemindars generally settled through a village headman and in this wise 
they cheated the ryots with scant consideration for village "reybundees" 
(records of customary rates).* The zemindars themselves settled with the. 
Government for a number of years upon the basis of the “hustabood”, 
a comparative statement of the value of the land, prepared by the Gauoon* 
goes and originally founded upon Todar Mull’s investigations. The 
zemindars settling the amount of revenue with the Government distribu* 
ted the same among the ryots, and their allowances and higher rates that 
were later on assessed on the ryots were justified on the ground that in 
case of failure of crops, the stipulated amount of revenue could not be 
held back. This was the original ground for necessitating a difference 
between the ryot’s and zemindar’s assessment whereas in fact the ryots 
were never excused, either for flood, famine or failure of crops. More¬ 
over, the ryot’s burden heaped up with every settlement on the rubbish 
of zemindar’s exactions and abwabst the zemindars’ receipts having 
little connection with the ryot’s rent. 

29, It may be mentioned in this connection that the ryots long 
continued to pay in kind. Akbar’s attempt to substitute a money payment 
for a payment in kind was only partially successful in Bengal. An equal 
division of actual crops between the zemindar and ryot.s was very common; 
with the omploymeut of a zemindar, the payment in kind fell into disuse. 
This system was oppressive to the ryots—payment in money came into 
vogue. 

30. Uudor the Company’s management, the question of enhancement 
‘of rent look another shape. From 1789 onward the Goverumoiit were 
positively mindful of the protection of the ryot’s interest. In an anoiiy- 
snouR woik, "The Zomindari Settlement of Bengal”, it was maintained that 
the ryots had "a general right to an absolutely unchangeable rate of 
payment which it was intended to make permanent and unalterable just 
as much as it was to fix the revenue of the zemindar.” That was an 

* Till' piistoinury ratuB wore ignored: the great body of cultivators in Bengal sank into a 
position foruiiiig no part to village organisation, BO they could be extorted; evdn customary ratea 
^wero eonsulidatcd with abwaba and cesscs; the threat of measurement of land intimidated the 
ryots into submission of asaessinont beyond customary rates; the Oanoongoe’s office, which 
kept records of rates fell into disuse ; the ryots were averse to receiving pottahs, so the rates 
could easily be enhanoed ; the under-farmers (especially after Jaffior Khan's time) made more 
exactions than the zemindars in the enhancement of ryot’a rent; in case of plenty of crops, the 
zemindars and nioroenary under-farmers exacted rent in kind, though they had previously eon- 
traoted for it in money, and eonversely, and It the ryots were remiss in paying, they quartered 
thdr Aezawuis and even they removed ryots to bestow lands upon those who would agree to pay 
■enhanced ratea. 

t In Mahammodan times, the original plan was that the zemindars would reoeive from the 
ryots the amount for which they were responsible to the state : they of course got some allow- 
anoes for oolleotion expenses. But in coarse of time. Government made agreement with landlords 
for a lump sum witbontrefsrenes to the exact amount eoUeeted from the ryots for the year. That 
helped the door of exactlona, and this proems was respoudble for the fact that the amount payable 
by the landlords was looked upon as a tax and the landlord’a reoeipta were treated aa something 
different, though originally and neceiearUy baaed upon the ryot'a aacassment 
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absolutely exaggerated statement :• rents were sought be enhanced not 
arbitrarily but fairly and justly, they could be fixed legally and justly 
from time to time. The zemindars had then clear powers of enhance¬ 
ment and in their powers they were supposed to be guided by established 
perganna rates which in fact did not exist The perganna rate at most 
then meant that a rate, as fixed at the last authoritative assessment, was 
known and was the standard. It was claimed by Hunter that the per- 
ganna rates in Bengal since 1770 were in excess of the economic rent. 

31. The Regulation of 1793 put a stop to abwabs but did not ex¬ 
tinguish the landlords* power of enhancing the rent. One half of Bengal 
was waste in 1793 and the waste lands could be let by the zemindars on 
their own terms. Regulation IV of 1794 gave the zemindars power to 
recover rent at the rates offered in the lease, whether the ryot agreed 
or not and the “zemindars were thus enabled to claim any rales they 
pleased, to distrain for rent at those rates and to put on the raiyats the 
onus of proving that the rates so claimed were not the established rates." 

32. From 1793 to 1858, the landlords were able to multiply the rent- 
roll by four times and according to Hunter the increase in the yield of 
the estates in 1812 since 1793 is estimated at 36 p. c. The rent-roll jumped 
up, not that the landlords wore vexatiously exacting but that peace 
in the country brought about a general prosperity resulting in cultiva¬ 
tion of waste lands. The growth of population w’as responsible for the 
fact that the competition for lands was evident among the rayats. And 
at a-period when there was competition for lands and when there was no 
Ilaftam Regulation of 1799 giving unrestricted power of distraint to land¬ 
lords, the Rent Act of 1859 was passed which for the first time methoiii- 
cally tackled the question of enhancement. Section 17 of the Act X of 
1859 provided that ryots having a right of occupancy are not liable to 
enhancement of the rent except on some one of the following grounds 
viz., that the rate of rent paid is below the prevailing rate, that the pro¬ 
ductive powers of land or value of produce have been increased otherwise 
than through the agency or at the expense of the raiyat and that the quan¬ 
tity of land held by the ryot has been proved by measurement to bo 
greater than the quantity for which rent has previously been paid by 
him. Under the same Act, the occupancy raiyat is entitled to claim an 
abatement on the grounds, nam ely—that the area of the land has been 
diminished by diluvion or otherwise, that the value of produce or the 
productive powers of the land have been decreased by any cause over 
which the ryots had no control, and that the quantity of land held by 
the ryots has been proved by measurement less than the quantity for 
which rent has been previously paid by him. 

* Tbiit statement has been empbauoally cballenged by Jieaden Powell and be gives reasons 
categorically to prove bis viewpoint, (p. 626-27). 

t "At present no uniformity whatever is observed in the demands upon the rniy.ata. Tlio 
rates not only vary in the differert oollectorships but in tlie porganas cumtiosiiii; them in the 
Tillage and in the lands of the same Tillage, and the total enacted far exceeds the rates of lodar 
Mall”—Sir John Shore. ■*" 

4 
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33. Section 13 of the same Act provides that “no under-tenant or 
ryot who holds or cultivates land without a written engagement or under 
a written engagement not specifying the period of such engagement or 
whose engagement has expired or has become cancelled in consequence 
of the sale for arrears of rent or revenue of the tenure or estate in which 
the land held or cultivated by him is situate, and has not been renewed, 
shall be liable to pay any higher rent for such land than the rent payable 
for the previous year”, “unless a notice shall have been served upon him 
as prescribed in the section specifying the rent to which he will be 
subject for the ensuing year, and the ground on which an enhancement 
of rent is claimed.” A ryot’s rent can only be enhanced up to a reason¬ 
able rate and if the terms of pottah exclude enhancement, rent cannot be 
disturbed. 

34. The Act specifying grounds of enhancement of rent in reality 
curtailed the landlords’ powers; it confined them within the bounds of 
recognised provisions. The Act, on the other hand, gave new rights to 
the ryots. Since 1859, enhancement of rent could not take place except 
under a suit in the Act and the ryot was entitled to a previous notice of 
enhancement and of the particular ground on which it was demanded. 
And the ryot might contest the demand at his option by a suit or in 
answer to a suit brought against him to recover rent at the enhanced 
rate. “A claim to enhance assumes the exi.stence of some right of occu¬ 
pation in the tenants.” When the landlords are directed by the state in 
the matter of enhancement or abatement of rent, then a situation is con¬ 
templated which is not warranted by the existence of the Permanent 
Settiement of 1793. The situation gives rise to two anamolics—firstly, 
the landlords who are declared as the proprietors in the Regulation I of 
1793 suffer a great positive encroachment on their rights ; secondly, the 
the concept of rent in Bengal is fundamentally changed. The landlords 
suffer because their proprietary rights are curbed to the extent of utili¬ 
sing any other reasonable grounds than the ones mentioned in the Act 
of 1859 in the enhancement of rent: the concept of rent is changed be¬ 
cause the rent is no longer the “surplus profit of capital applied to agri¬ 
culture or that it depends immediately upon, or is regulated by, the 
profits of capital, but that it is such a proportion of the produce of the 
soil, as tlie Government may from time to time determine”. I do not 
mean .to suggest that rent in Bengal has ever been allowed to follow 
westei n theories ; but rout in stead of being fashioned by competition or 
even custom was decided to be determined by Government—a position 
hurdiy commensurate with the proprietary rights of landholders. The 
Rent Law Commission in their report (1880) said :~‘Tf it be asked on 
what principle Government should determine this proportion—what share 
shall be considered fair and equitable—our answer is, such a share as 
shall leave enough to the cultivator of soil to enable him to carry on the 
cultivation, to live in reasonable comfort, and to participate to a reasonable 
extent in the progress and improving prosperity of his native land”. This 
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theory of rent can certainly not be applied without repudiating the Agree¬ 
ment of 1793*, but the Government accepted the theory and decided to 
start with the presumption that the existing rents were fair and 
equitable. 

86. In this connection, I would like to mention that the Government 
asserted their right to keep the rents of ryots within a recognised limit 
but this excellent procedure was not adopted by them in regard to estates 
which were liable to settlement. Under the Regulation VII of 1822. the 
Revenue officers were a law to themselves and they made enhancements 
of rent in their settlement work in pursuance of no recognised code of 
equity ; there was also no possibility of resorting to civil courts to contest 
the amount of enhancement. The provisions of the Act X of 1859 and of 
the subsequent Act VIII of 1869 applied to settlement proceedings by GovL 
as well as to the proceedings of private landholders and that each ryot 
was entitled to previous notice of enhancement and of the particular ground 
on which it was demanded. And the ryots might contest the demand. The 
Government officers felt embarrassed by these provisions and though they 
were deaf to the clamour of the landholders, the Government made further 
amendments in regard to settlement proceedings. The Act HI of 1878> 
while protecting the ryot from enhancement except on the grounds speci¬ 
fied in section 17 of Act X of 1859 or of Section 18 of Bengal Act VIII of 
1869 enacted that rent enhanced by a settlement officer should be deemed 
to have been correctly enhanced until the contrary was proved and tho 
ryot was precluded from contesting his liability to pay unless he did so by 
a suit instituted within 3 months from the date of tho service of tho notice 
of enhancement. And a notice to attend and sign the Juininabandi was to 
be deemed a sufficient notice under the rent law. The Guverninent were not 
satisfied with this : they passed another Act VIII of 1879 with reference to- 
the settlemeiitti which made interesting provisions in the interest of 
Government 

(a) Section 4 of the Act gets rid of all notice sections of tho rent laws 

* Ashutosb Muktiorjoe in cntioiainir tliia ccnceptioii of ront in Hetii'ul said (lu an article 
in Calcutta Beviow, 1880) ;—“The Bengal Government must again assume tho chaiacler of 
owners of the soil before thoj'can, with justico to landholders, take upon themselves to detcrniine 
authoritatively that tho rent now payable by the ryots shall not exceed the amount winch may 
leave them enough to maintum themselves and their families in reasonable comfort, that is to 
Bay, in a stylo which from time to time may, to the Bengal Government, seem meet It is aiguod 
that the Qovorniiiont of 1793 never intended to abdicate tho function of deleiiuinint; the propoi- 
tion of tho produce payable by tbe ryot,—a function cast upon the Governmenl by the ancient 
law of tho country. But by the ancient law of the country the proportion of llio produce payable 
by the ryot was payable to Government itself ; it was not rent in tho modeni concepiioo of tlio 
term, but revenue. 

t “The Act of 1878 is not applicable to all the estates belonging to tho Govoriiiiicnt nor docs it 
apply oxecluslvely to such as are in the poBsession of Government. The Ael olivioiirly can be applied 
to no permaneiiUy-BottUd estate but only to such as are liable to sotUemeiit and as regards Iheso it is 
equally applicable whether the estates belong to the Guverninent or private .ieiuindars and are in 
actual possession of their proprietors’*—Judgment by lion. Justices Tottenbam and Non is in tho 
Calcutta High Court in connection with the Hidnaporo Byots' Case (1881). 
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and of the option enjoyed by the ryots as to the mode of oontes- 
ting enhancement. 

(b) Section 6 prescribed the grounds on some one or other of whichv 
and not otherwise, the settlement officer may record a higher 
rent as demandable from any ryot having a right of occupancy 
than the rent which was previously paid by him. 

(c) Section 9 provides that whenever a higher rent has been recorded 
as demandable from a ryot, the settlement officer shall cause to 
bo published a copy of Jummabandi or extracts therefrom, sped* 
fying in respect of such ryot the rent recorded as payable by him 
and the clause or clauses of section 6 under which the rent is 
enhanced. 

(d) Section 10 provides that every ryot shall be liable to pay the rent 
* recorded as demandable from him, unless it shall be proved, in a 

suit, instituted by such ryot within four months after the publica¬ 
tion of Jummabandi to contest it, that such rent has not been 
assessed in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

(e) Section 11 provides that in all suits so instituted, the court shall, 
if It modifies or sots aside the rent recorded, proceed to determine 
the rent payable by the plaintiff in accordance with the Act. 

(0 Section 14 provides that the Act would apply to all settlement 
proceedings under Regulation VII of 1822 which have been con¬ 
firmed after the commencement of the Act 1878. 

I deliberately go into the details of the Act of 1879 whereby a Settle¬ 
ment officer IS given large powers in regard to enhancement of rent 
whereas the landlords of permanently-settled estates are robbed of their 
rights and curbed in their enjoyment of their lands. The Midnapore 
Ryots’ case in 1884 shows that the Government in the exercise of its 
paramount powers actually ejects an ancient zemindar from the 
temporarily-settled parts of his zemindary, becausehe refuses or is 
unable, to exact from the ryots temporarily-settled a higher rent than that 
paid by the ryots who enjoy the protection of the Permanent Settlement, 
whereas in the year 1885, the Government pass the B. T. Act making pro¬ 
testation to the effect that the hardships endured by the ryots in conse¬ 
quence of the Permanent Settlement require further protection at the cost 
of the inherent rights of the zemindars under the Agreement of 1793. 

36. The Government repealed the Bengal Act VIII of 1879 and in its 
place substituted the procedure under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act of 
1885 for the settlement of rent and revenue in all cases in which a survey 
was being made and record of rights was being prepared. 

‘Regulation VII of 1822 is however still in force. The record framed 
under the Regulation Law is merely a register of existing rents on account 
of these drawbacks. The Regulation is now seldom resorted to, except for 
the settlement of lands which are being assessed to rent for the first tune, 
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&8 for instanco all uvial accretions and island churs on which tenants have 
not yet settled.’ 

37. The B. T. Act 1885 brouRhthe question of enhancement of rent 
on a scientific basis which definitely curbed the powers and privileges, given 
unto the landholders by the Regulations of 1793. Section 29 of the B. T. 
Act states that the money rent of an occupancy-ryot may be enhanced by 
contract, but a contract to pay more than 2 annas in the rupee is void and 
that the rent fixed by the contract shall not be liable to enhancement 
during a term of fifteen years from the date of contract. Section 30 states 
that the landlord may enhance the rent by suit on one or more of the follow¬ 
ing grounds, (a) that the rate of rent paid by the ryot is below the prevail¬ 
ing rate ; (b) that there has been a rise in the average local prices of stap'e 
food-crops* during the currency of the present rent; (c) that the produc¬ 
tive powers of the land have been increased by an improvement effected 
by, or wholly or partly at the expense of the landlord. 

38. Firstly, about the prevailing rates. Prevailing rate generally 
means the customary or parganna rate. It means the rate actually paid 
and current in the village and not the average rate. The late Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mittor observed that “prevailing rate” means the “rate paid 
by the majority of the ryots in the neighbourhood.t “The duty of a 
judge, when dealing with a case based on this ground of enhancement, is 
not to determine the prevailing rate but to find out strictly the rate which 
adjusted itself and is actually paid as “nirik” or rate by a very large 
majority of ryots”.! Thus the principle that is accepted is that rent in our 
province is customary and not competitive. In the fixation of the 
customary rent, the following elements are taken into consideration : 
quantity of land, productive power of land, the average value of the 
produce in or near the locality and the class to which that ryot belongs. 


* The vaguonoss of the expression “the valuo of the produce” in Section 17 of Act X of 185!) 
is avoided in tiie B. T. Act of 1886 by the words ; "rise in the average local prices of staple food 
crops.’' 


t When it is found that there is no one prevailing rate and that ryots holding land in tlio 
village of similar description and with similar advantages pay rent at varying rates, tlie lowest 
rate may bo taken and tbe rent of defendants may bo enliancod upto that limit (Alepkhan V. Uagliu- 
nath ; Lalit Moor V. Hit Narain). In ascertaining the prevailing rate, regard must be bad to tbc 
rent paid by occupancy ryots bolding similar lands in tbe whole village or in neighbouring 
villages and not to the rent paid by somo of them only. (Ranijn Rain V. Ram Kumar). 


t How to find out the “prevailing rate”. Suppose the rates at which land of a similar 
description and with similar advantages is held in a village are as follows 

Bighaa at Ra. Aa. P. 


100 

aoo 

160 

100 

ISO 

Re. 1-19-0 is the prevailing rate, booauae 400 bighaa, or more 
«r a higher rate. (Vide Hitter St Mukberjee'a B T. Act). 


10 0 
18 0 
1 12 0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

than half, are held either at this 


6 
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39. Secondly, a rise in the prices of food-crops.* This increase mast 
be a permanent one i. e., a steady and normal increase and not ode that 
fluctuates in a violent and uncertain way. and is effected by extraordinary 
causes, not likely to last. Section 32 lays down that the Court shall 
compare the average prices during the decade immediately preceding the 
institution of the suit with the average prices during such other decade as 
may appear equitable and practicable to take for comparison, and that 
the enhanced rent shall bear to the previous rent the same proportion as 
the average prices during the last decade bear to the average prices during 
the previous decade taken for purposes of comparison, provided that in 
calculating this proportion, the average prices duting the later period shall 
be reduced by one-third of their excess over the average prices during the 
earlier period, in order to cover the probable increase in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. A rise in the prices of agricultural produce may be caused, firstly, 
by an increase in the demand for food grains on account of increase in 
population, secondly by an increase in the demand for food stuffs and 
raw materials on the part of other countries (as evidenced by expansion 
of export trade), thirdly, by a continual fall in the purchasing power 
of the rupee on account of a fall in the price of silver. 

40. Thirdly, increase of productive powers of land.f This clause 
provides that the landlords would be entitled to the rent at the enhanced 
rate only so long as the improvement might last; so a time must come 
when the rent would have to be reduced to the original rent. Consequently 
the enhancement should include a sum in addition to the interest payable 
upon the capital spent, otherwise, if only interest is allowed, the landlord’s 

* Rise in the prices of agricultural products, other than food-crops, such as jute, tobacco 
etc., ia to be enjoyed by the ryota unhampered by any distant chance of being shared by the 
zotnindara. 

t In erery suit for enhancement on the ground of increase in the produetive power of the 
land held by the ryot, the burden is on the landlord to prove that it ia not due to the agency of the 
ryot. If a ryot convert at hia own coat and labour arable land into a garden, which yields a 
larger income, or if ho improves ordinary arable land by manuring, thereby making it yield oropa 
like tobacco or potato, the landlord ia entitled only to the rent of the land aa it existed before the 
improvement. When a ryot brings waste land into cultivation, he is liable, after the "rusaad'' 
period is over, to pay at the full pergannah rate for the cultivated land. Bat if the land which he 
originally obtained required speeial cost to make it culturable and the ryot had to spend more 
than ordinary labour and capital to make it good arable land, the landlord is not entitled to any 
benefit from the iniprovomont. If the ryot has impreiwed upon the land a character It would not 
naturally have, the landlord is not entitled to ask for enhanoement. Where a raiyat has dug a 
tank, planted an orchard at his cost or erected a distillery, it ia the ryot’s agency and not the 
landlord’s that lias improved the land—S. C. Mitra’s Tagore Law lecture on the Land Law of Bengal. 
Cliief Jnstlee Oarth opined In “Obhay Chunder Sirdar and Radha Bullabh Sen” that the rent of 
lands Uhpd for orchards abould be liable to enhanoement or abatement from time to time in the aaroe 
way as lands used for other kinds of culture because the growth and productiveness of orchards, 
•P**"! from certain amount of extra care and attention from the ryota depend far more upon 
the quality of the soli, and the fertilising influonoc of the season than upon the labour of the ryot. 

The B. T. Act requires the registration of an improvement and the rules are also laid down 
therein. 
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capital would be lost to him after the lapse of a few years (OanesV. 
Laohmi). Section 33 lays down that in determining; the amount of enhan* 
cement on the ground of landlord’s improvement, the court shall have 
regard to the increase in the productive powers of land caused by improve¬ 
ment, the cost of the improvement, the cost of the cultivation required for 
utilising the improvement and the existing rent and the ability of the land 
to bear a higher rent. Section 34 lays down that the court may enhance 
the rent claimed on ground of increase in productive powers due to fluvial 
action, to an extent fair and equitable but not so as to give the landlords 
more than one-half of the value of the net increase in the produce of the 
land. 

41. It is important to note that with all these grounds for the enhance¬ 
ment of rent, section 35 lays down that the court shall not in any case 
decree any enhancement which may be under the prevailing circumstances 
unfair and inequitable. Now the question that comes to the fore—What 
justification there could be for the repeal of the provisions for enhance¬ 
ment of rent. In deciding the equity of the provisions about the enhance¬ 
ment of rent, the provisions which are, as we have seen, hedged in with 
many conditions favourable to the ryots, we shall have to take into 
consideration the rate of rent, paid by the ryots. The rent in the Bengal 
delta, it must be noted, is not '‘economic rent’” which is, as defined by 
Malthus, “the portion of the value of the whole produce, which remains to* 
the owner of the land after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, 
of whatever kind, have been paid, including the profits of the capital em¬ 
ployed, estimated according to the usual and ordinary rate of agricultural 
capital at the time being.” In 1865, a Full Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court in the Great Rent case rejected the doctrine as hold by Sir Barne» 
Peacock, that the rent in the delta was economic rent. By "fair and equi¬ 
table rent” which the ryot is bound to pay, they meant as “that portion 
of the gross produce calculated in money, to which the zemindar is entitled 
under the custom of the country”. Thus the rent is controlled by custom 
and not competition.* The essence of customary rent, as is well-known, is 
the price of a definite share of the produce,-—an average of the quantity of 
the produce and its average selling value. If we examine the rate of rent 
paid by the occupancy ryots, we shall find that the rate is extremely 
moderate and decidedly below the economic rent. 

* “Aooording to Ricardo, the rent of any particular piece of land is the estimated difference 
between the amount which it produces and the amount of produce raised from tlic worst Initd in 
cnltiration. The net produce la that which remains after an adequate remuneration has hooii rivcii 
as the price of labour employed and the use of oapitai. This theory of rent inny bo true when there 
is free competition and when there is no interference by law or custom oausniK disturbancs to free 
oompetltion. Increase of population and consequent demand for land and the rise in the value of 
produce and decrease in the wages of labourers may increase the rate of rent in otlicr countries, but 
in India custom controls the theories of Ricardo and Malthus.” The majority of the judges in the 
oaae of Thagooranee Doaaee Vs. Bialieahur Mookherjee accepted Mill’s view of rent in India. But 
there la no doubt that the principle of competition gives to the tlieonos of rent a scientific 
oharaoter. 
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Statement of the proportion of oooapaooy ryota’ rent to th« valw of 
average gross produce per acre. 



Average 

Average rate of 

Approximate 

District. 

gross produce 

rent of occupancy 

percentage of rent 


per acre. 

ryot per acre. 

on value of produce. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Bankura 

47 

1 

12 

0 

4 per cant 

Midnapore 

48 

3 

2 

0 

6 „ 

Jessore 

57 

2 

7 

0 

about 5 „ 

Khulna 

60 

3 

6 

0 

5 

Farid pur 

50 

2 

9 

0 

5 

Bakarganj 

70 

4 

9 

0 

6 

Dacca 

60 

2 

13 

0 

about 5 

Mymensingh 

60 

2 

12 

u 

5 

Rajshahi 

55 

3 

5 

0 

6 

Tippera 

60 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Noakhali 

75 

4 

4 

0 

6 


42 The average rate of rent of occupancy ryots throughout the 
province is just over Rs.3/- per acre and the average value of produce is 
just over Rs. 60/* per acre. This calculation does not take into account the 
letting value of homesteads and the produce of homestead lands attached 
thereto. 

(To be continned) 
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The Importance of Children’s Library 


llY Radha Raman Manna. 


A library is a true centre of learning. It caters to the intellectual and 
cultural needs of the community. It is perfectly true that the 
library plays a very important part in spreading education among 
children. ‘The library is a benami an unrecognised 

university. Students as well as young men and women do not derive less 
inspiration from a library in regard to the formation of brain or develop- 
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inent of personality than from 
schools and colleges”, observed 

the well-known Indian econo¬ 
mist and sociologist, I’rof. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar in the 
course of his presidential 

speech delivered on the occa¬ 
sion of the annual function of 
the Suburban Reading Room 
at Beliaghala, Calcutta. Books 
are the real store-houses of 
knowledge of all ages. They are 
our constant and faithful compa¬ 
nions, To read is to know. Todd 
says, “Reading forms the style, 
and stocks the mind with 
knowledge. It stimulates the 

mental energies into aspiration”. 
Taste for reading is acquired 
by reading the best authors, 
studying them carefully and 


imitating their cinef merits and for this purpose incorporation of 
Children’s Sections in public libraries has been of vital irapoitante so 
far as the spread of education among the children is concerned. It is 
a great pity and a matter of deep regret that Calcutta, the first city aiu 
the former capital of the great Indian Empire and the second largest 

city of the British Empire and which, above all, is claimed to be t e c, ne 

centre of intellectualism and culture, should be without a public i lary 
with a separate Children’s Section and separate children’s reading rooms 
attached to it. Even the Imperial Library of Calcutta, the premier Indian 
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library, is without its children’s reading section, and children under 
eighteen years of age are not allowed admittance into it. Therefore, 
certainly the times have now arrived when an effort should be madt to 
inculcate the reading habit on children. Children are the future hopes 
of the country. They are the torch-bearers of our civilisation and culture. 
They are expected to serve their society, their mother country and the 
world at large in their adult lives through the education received in 
libraries and educational institutions, which equips them with all the 
fundamental requisites for their cultural and educational development 
making them not only physically fit but also intellectually strong and 
morally noble. 

In almost all Western countries there is scarcely any public library 
without its Children’s Section attached to it. In almost every public 
library in America there is a separate section for the children There, 
illustrated children’s magazines and books on biography, history, geo¬ 
graphy, science, etc., written in easy and simple stylo in the form of 
stories are displayed. There are also separate reading rooms for the 
children whore little chairs and table.s are kept arranged for the kiddies. 
The library authorities get acquainted with them, pay occasional visits 
to their respective residences, and make enquiries as to what sort of 
books they are particularly interested in. In most of the libraries, 
children are collected together and are told interesiing stories of various 
sorts. For the very young children mysterious fairy tales and fables 
bearing good morals are arranged, and for the elderly children anec¬ 
dotes, history and heroic deeds of great warriors and finally stories of 
everyday life, both home and foreign. These stories are not always 
finished, and children are often told to read the remaining portions from 
such and such books. In this way taste for reading and love of books 
are instilled into their minds. There are also aiTiiiigenieiits for delivering 
lantern lectures about the manners, customs, and culture of the people 
of foreign countries. To teach the children tlie value of cleanliness, un¬ 
clean and dirty children are not allowed to receive book's. Before hand¬ 
ing books to the children, the library authorities exaniiiie minutely their 
hands and feet. 

“Inquisitiveness is inherent in children From the time a child is able 
to talk, his curiosity to know all about surroundings comes uppermost in 
his mind. One in charge of a child knows how he or she is pestered with 
all sorts of questions which are not always easy to answer. This quest for 
knowledge would increase with age if not cheeked by constant snubbing 
as IS usually the case in this country. When the child is able to read, the 
reply to queries should be “read and you will know”, observed Kumar 
Muniiidra Deb Bai Mahasai, m.lc., of Bansberia, tlie pioneer of the library 
movement in Bengal in the course of his speech delivered on the occasion 
of the opening ceremony of the Children’s Section of the Bansberia Public 
Library. “The new seeker after knowledge”, continued the Kumar, “would 
get all that he wants in his book. It may not be possible for him to pick 
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out the right thing in the right place. There must be some one to lead him, 
, ta guide him and help him outo the correct understanding of the subject 
on which he wants enlightenment. The teacher or the librarian can do it" 

With regard to the faulty system of the present-day education pre¬ 
vailing in this country of ours and the evil consequence of the students" 
slavish cramming of text-books and the teachers' notes with a view to 
passing examinations, the Kumar further pointed out in the course of his 
speech, “Too much stress is given in our schools to what is called 
“cramming”—to the getting by heart the lessons given in the classes. 
Knowledge is generally confined to the text-books—the fixed curriculum. 
The student is not encouraged to go beyond it lest it should lead him 
astray beyond the beaten track. Anyhow to pass the examination has 
become the be-all and end-all of the present-day education. To have 
outside knowledge beyond that given in the class does not got the necessary 
encouragement. Hence there is a world of difference between a fourteen- 
year-old English boy and a boy of the same age in this country. The 
residential system of education—the periodical excursions and various 
sorts of games help to develop the latent faculties inlierent in them. 
Here in this poor country the equipments for education are too scanty and 
lack of organisation is another factor which is partly responsible for 
this deplorable state of things.” 

“Most of the school libraries consist of some reference books useful 
for the teachers and a few books suitable for boys but the restrictions 
imposed for their free use nullify the object of such eolleelion. Th'' 
Children’s Section should be made an intellectual workshop for th 
children, which will try to serve the tastes of all the students. It should 
try to develop a lasting interest in reading both for pleasure and for 
securing information. It should train the children in the proper care 
and intelligent use of books as tools of further learning and it should 
try to form the library habit so that as they grow up they may naturally 
and eagerly come to use the books of the Adult Section, It should also 
aim to teach the children to read with a purpose and to enjoy and appre¬ 
ciate good literature Of course, the most potent influence in the effec¬ 
tiveness of a Children’s Library is the Librarian. His task is no doubt 
onerous. It would be his duty to know the various types of reference 
reading to develop the vocabulary ; reading for note taking and reading 
to follow directions. He should teach appreciation of good literature and 
instil into each child a real love of reading. The child is the father of 
the man. The future of the country rests with them”, with these words 
the Kumar concluded his speech. 

It is high time that the members of the Imperial Library Council 
and the authorities of other public libraries should take the matter up 
in right earnest for the redress of these long-standing grievances of the 
children and open separate Children’s Sections with separate children’s 
reading rooms attached to their respective libraries for their educational 
and cultural weUare. 



The Rate of Interest, and Agricultural 
Indebtedness 




By S. L. Narsiah, b.a, 

Vizianagram. 

G enerally speaking, the rate of interest in India ranges from 
18 to,36 per cent. In this wise agriculture presents hero a gloomier 
aspect than any other industry. The costs of cultivation involve large 
amounts of capital. The demand is not continuous but recurring 
during certain seasons of the year, and when it conics, it rises enor¬ 
mously high. The necessity of the farmer is the opportunity of the 
moneylender to dictate terms and extract as much as possible. The 
absence of co-operative credit facilities in some parts and their inade¬ 
quacy to cope with the real requirements in others where they exist, 
make the Indian Sov'onr the master of the situation. With nothing to go 
upon the farmer plays himself off into his hands, and takes loans at 
ruinous rates. Law has not assigned any limits to the rale. The Usurious 
Loans Act and the Interest Acts offer but little protection. The Law is 
uncertain, and no rate is regarded as penal if parties enter into contract 
as free agents, and there is no practice of fraud, coercion and mis-repre- 
sentatioii. The practice of loaning corn on condition of return with an 
addition of half or one-fourth the quantity loaned out by way of 
interest is still current in rural areas, though it is getting obsolete with 
the increased facilities of transport, and the rise in the money value of raw 
produce. 

Of the indebtedness of the Indian farmer sixty per cent represents 
past indebtedness and forty per cent the annual brorrowing for seasonal 
purposes. The high rate of interest is to be met from the annual produce 
with the result that he is steadily growing poorer with little margin to 
live upon. Agriculture affords employment for a part of the year, seven 
months at the most. The farmer has no subsidiary industries to fall back 
upon during bad years or idle seasons owing to the development of 
machine production in and outside India, 

The land revenue fixed years ago under more favourable cirouam- 
tanoes has now become a burden, and during the last 50 or 60 years, largely 
added to bis indebtedness. It is neither advatttageous to the Gorernmetit 
nor to the peasant Whether in the Zhmihidarl ol^ under the OovmtnMtat 
actual cultivator is the tenant and what he ptis iti rent pore «ld 
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simple. Add to the uncertainties of agriculture he has to meet the vagaries 
of demand, and the instability of a foreign market. There is no knowing 
beforehand what his future produce or income would be. Rut what he 
has to pay to the landlord and the State is known and certain. 

So long the farmer remains in the abject state in which he now is, 
village uplift and economic progress are but idle talk. He is the most 
important organ of the body-economic of the country. K he is diseased, 
the rest cannot be hale and hearty. If he is rich, all become prosperous; 
if he is poverty-stricken, the country cannot be otherwise. Tlie improve¬ 
ment of the ecomic position and the tax-paying capacity of the farmer, the 
wiping out of the heavy debt load, the increase in capital, and the reduc¬ 
tion in the rates of interest are important questions that await prompt 
solution in the interest of all alike. 
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Fruit Growing in India 









By S. B. Swarup, b. sc. (Agri.),Muzaffarnagr. 

I NDIA has been a fruit growing country from times immemorial—a fact 
c-orroborated by numerous references in ancient Hindu books. But 
today, when science has got a hold of its own on almost all the industries 
in other countries, India has cared but little for the application of science 
to her industries, particularly those connected with agriculture including 

fruit culture. 

America w'as the first to apply science 
to crop production and fruit growing and 
this has resulted in her capturing world mar¬ 
kets of fruits, both fresh and canned. Other 
countries viz Australia, Newzealand, South 
Africa, Spain etc. followed suit and are now 
competing successfully in the world market. 
Blit nnfortunalcly India, one of the oldest 
fruit-growing countries, and enjoying almost 
a inoiiofioly in growing particular varieties 
of Iropic.al fruits, still follows her old tradi¬ 
tions and does not look forward for better 
production and marketing. Tins is duo to the 
fact tliat this industry is largely in the haiuLs 
of illiterate persons. Although many of 
the zaminders have their own qrchards, they 
take very little interest in them, and leave their niaintenenco and upkeep 
in the hands of nialis. Their only interest lies in the fruit season 
wduMi they go to the orchards and enjoy the fresh fruits of the season. 
The marketing is entirely in the hands of middlemen or lcuujran, wha 
purchase the standing crop and sell it either wholesale or retail in the 
markets. 

The Agricultural Departments in India wore created about 30 years 
ago during the regime of Lord Curzon, but these departments have so far 
done very little, if any, for fruit growing. Of late, since the creation oC 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, some attention has been 
paid to it. The Government of Bombay were the first to establish 
a fruit section in their Agricultural Department and have since 
expanded it a good deal under the able guidance of their fruit expert Dr. 
Gbeema. Their example was followed by the Government of the Punjab^ 
which too can boast of having a really efficient staff engaged on the 
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problems connected with fruit growing and preservation. The United 
Provinces, although having the oldest Botanical and Horticultural gardens 
at Saharanpur, has far lagged behind. It is only of late, with the arrival 
of Mr. R. G. Allan, as the Director of Agriculture, that U. P. has 
thought of starting a fruit section. But the proposal has not yet been 
given full effect to. Mr. Allan has, after great efforts, only succeeded 
in the creation of a non-offioial body known as the U. P. Fruit Develop¬ 
ment Board for the advancement of the cause of fruit growing. The other 
provinces are also endeavouring to improve fruit growing in their areas. 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned some fruit 
production and marketing schemes and have started, under thoir own 
control, fruit research stations at Ohaubatia (IJ. P.) for hill-grown fruits 
and at Sabour (Bihar) for plain-grown fruits of Northern India. These 
stations have been established only this year and it will take 
years before anything real comes out of them. The Bombay Government 
have launched a scheme of Iruit marketing, especially of mang(»es in 
the English markets. Its results will be awaited with great interest 
ill Bombay and other provinces. It is doubtful, however, even il Bombay 
succeeds in finding a remunerative inaiket in the \Ve.-<t lor its mangoes, 
whether other province.s will also be well advised to seek tho.se markets. 
This would need practical experionco and collection of slalislie.al data 
regarding cost of transport, etc. 

Fortunately India enjoys such a diversity of elira.'iles that it can grow 
all kinds of fruits known iho world over Thus Kashmir, Kiiniiion lulls 
in U. P. and Kulu valley of the Punjab and (jiiett.i grow very good apples, 
peaehes, plum.s. eherrie.s and aprieols, et<‘. The plains of IT P aiidBihar 
are famous for their mangoes, lichees and Itx-.qiial.s. The Geiilral Provinces 
are renowned with their Nagpun oranges. 'IMie Boinhay Presul.Miey is 
known for its Alfonso mangoes, bananas, Sajiotas, ido , the Punj.ih for ils 
Maltas and grapefruits ; Bengal for its co<‘oanuts, hunanas and mangoes 
and so on. This industry, as a whole, siili remains in the hands of the 
uneducated and untrained walis for produclioii and various eontrae- 
tors, for marketing. It is no doubt true that there are several very large 
orchards and some of them are looked alter by their owiier.s. yei duo to 
the general ignorance, the orchards do not. form such a gixjd commercial 
proposition as they should. The orchards planted and maiiitained in a 
modern way and for purely coniriierciai puipo.se.s can ho eoiintc'd on 
finger’s lips. It needs no mention lliat most of Ihe orchards were planted 
for the sake of pleasure and domestic consumplion. 

The lack of scientific knowledge as regards suitable varieties to he 
planted, their quality, cultural methods and aftercare, suitability «)l ni.niures 
for different fruits, prevention of fungus diseases and insect pest.s, nicihods 
of picking and packing etc., has added immensely to the diffieuliic.-. ot the 
grower, who has no other alternative but to rely on his own tnuli for 
thia information. The non-availability of reliable and genuine nursery 
plants true to name, has further marred the progress. 
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Apart from the production, the marketing has suffered very badly 
ill the hands of the contractors. Unless suitable markets for the different 
fruits are .sought and organised on a scientific and cooperative basis, no 
progress can be achieved. Organisation of fruit markets on the lines of the 
American and English fruit marketing associations is very essential. This 
should be done by the Agricultural Departments in co-operation with the 
central body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It is 
gratifying to note that marketing officers are going to be appointed for 
agricultural commodities and I would urge upon the authorities to include 
the marketing of fruits and their products as well in their duties. 

Suggestions 

1. The local market should be organised At present every market 
has Its own rules, weights, etc. which a grower away from the market 
does not know ; thus ho is at the mercy of the controllers of the market 
who are also the retailers. Definite rules and regulations with standard 
weights should be made by the Government and enforced by the local 
bodies with the assistance of the Provincial Fruit Association and its 
district branches. The Municipal Boards may be directed to control these 
markets and appoint one of their Sanitary Inspectors to look after the 
disposal and sale of fruits. He may further be asked to keep an eye on the 
market hygiene, preventing all chances of spread of disease through 
the medium of fruits. He may properly disinfect the market once 
a week. 

2. Railway freights should he reduced :—The present scale of 
railway freights on all parcels connected with fruit is half the luggage 
rate on passenger trains. This is simply exorbitant and cannot be paid 
by the fruit-growers ; hence a lot of fruit is wasted duo to lack of local 
market. If the railway freights could be reduced by one-half, that is, made 
(luarter of the luggage rates, on all fruit parcels, a good deal of fruit trade 
will develop which means an extra revenue for tlie State. 

3 Transport facilities by railways :—That most of the fruit decays 
during transit, when transported from one station to another, is an open 
secret. This is partly due to bad packing, but mostly due to the infrequent 
and slow ruiiiiing of trams, especially in the hot weather when bulk of the 
fruits IS transported from one place to another. The railways should 
provide cold storage facilities and fast running trains arranged at such 
timings that they may reach the important markets in the early mornings. 
If necessary, more than one Parcel train at an accelerated speed should 
be run daring this period. Booking of parcels also takes a long time and 
it will be better if one separate booking clerk for fruit parcels be engaged 
during the fruit season from June to August. Again storage facilities at the 
railway stations, where parcels remain from the time of booking till the 
departure of the train (a period which occasionally exceeds twelve hours), 
should be adequate to prevent any decay. Refrigerated vans should be 
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provided for long distance parcels and delicate fruits, e. g, strawberry, 
gooseberry, Hohee etc. without any extra charge. 

4. Preaervation of the surplus fruit .—-Almost all the fruit-growing 
countries except India preserve their surplus fruits in cans or 
make jams, jellies, juices etc. India is importing more than 3 crores 
worth of canned fruit every year. If India could preserve all the fruit 
that decays in her markets, she can develop a beautiful industry of her 
own both for Indian and Western markets. Since India enjoys such a 
diversity of climate that almost all kinds of fruits can be grown in her 
different parts, she can preserve all the varieties of fruits. In addition, 
India enjoys the natural monopoly of growing best varieities of mangoes 
and lichees. She can develop a very good trade in these fruits by simply 
preservation them in syrup. Other products like the tomato catsup, green 
peas, lemon and orange squashes and jams and jellies can be made for 
her own market, thus preventing a good deal of foreign product from 
coming in her markets. Although no research work has yet been done 
on the preservation of fruits, a stride has been made by the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural Department towards it. Recently some concerns have sprung up 
in Lahore for making the different products. But since Punjab is a 
province which grows neither mangoes nor litchees, she cannot attempt 
preservation of these fruits. A fruit preservation factory has been recently 
started at Muzaffarnagar, U. P., for preserving mangoes and litchees and 
manufacturing other products, under the name of Shanxi Brothers. I 
I take this opportunity of welcoming this concern and wishing it every 
success. The organisers worked the factory during the last season only for 
experimental purposes ; they have now gained a good deal of experjence 
and collected the data for successful preservation of these fruits. They 
hope, in the coming season, to make a good number of these and try aU 
available Indian and Western markets. From the reports so far received 
by them from various English and Indian consumers, they have been 
assured of their success and a good market. Such concerns should be siven 
every encouragement and facility both by State and public aid. They 
will go a long way in solving our problems connected with the marketing 


of fruits. , . .. 

5. Propaganda India is a poor country and eats very little iruii. 
Along with the development of fruit production, it is necessary that people 
should consume more fruit. Regular propaganda in exhibitions and local 
fairs should be carried out by the Provincial Fruit-Growers’ Associations 
and ‘BAT MORE FRUIT’ oompaigns should be launched. Annual fruit snows 
like the one held in the Punjab should be held regularly in every province 
and propaganda both for producing and consuming fruit . 

on. In England various associations have started such camp gn 
it is in the fitness trf things that India should also in 

oonsume more fruit The diet of Indian people w eefom perfect m 
and people should be taught the value 
vitamins. The vitamin content of fruits is the highest and in 
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if their monopoly, thus yitamin 0 is to be found oiHy Is fruits. lam 
sure with regular adrertisament and propaganda the oeuntry will start 
consuming more fruit and thus have a strongef generation to fight her 
cause in future. ' 

Briefly it may be stated that fruit-growing has a very wide scope for 
development and can associate a number of cottage indutries with it, it 
carefully worked on. Thus a good many of our unemployed brethren can 
find a remunerative industry best suited to their own lands with a very 
little amount of capital. I can confidently say that if fruit growing is 
carried on in India scientifically, people will find it a very sound and 
profitable industry. 



Lure of those Caves am 
Lure of those toilet 

A^mnta was a vision of Indian art anc 
Ajanta was a visbn of Indian toilet manu¬ 
facture. Like the artiste of old, we have realisec 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 


:LAjanta 


This Nasco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicacy 
of your judgment. 



Natioaal Soi^t & Chemical Works Ltd., C a lc s tte . 



The New Orissa Province 



Bt Bidtadhar Sing Dio, b.a, bj*, 
President, Utkal Samaj, Vizagapatam. 


T he Joint Parliamentary Committee has very rightly recommended the 
inclusion of the Oriya tracts in the Jeypore Agency in the 
proposed new province of Orissa. It may be asserted that the said arrange¬ 
ment has been a sort of compromise imposed upon the Oriyas by the Sec¬ 
retary of State for India and the Oriyas have to remain partly dissatisfied 
with it Nevertheless, so far as is generally known, the Oriyas are ever 
ready to run their new Province and the reforms with such partial satis¬ 
faction. 

All parties in India have practically agreed to the formation of Orissa 
as a separate Province. But unfortunately a movement has been set 
afoot by a few Andhra leaders opposing the extension of southern boun¬ 
dary of the Oriya Province. Dewan Bahadur Ram Chandra Rao had 
rendered impetus to it by declaring from the house-top that the 
Agency in Vizagapatam is full of aboriginal races, who are neither Telugu 
nor Oriya. The learned Dewan Bahadur further asserts that education of 
the tribes in the Agency will be neglected in case Jeypore is transferred 
to Orissa. May I draw his attention to the education statistics of 
the other backward tracts in India ? In my article on Survey of Customs 
and Languages in the Agency, I have fully discussed the percentage of 
aboriginals and have quoted authorities to prove that they are always 
Oriya-assimilating in their nature. The papers relating to Meriah sacrifice 
in Khondisthan give us valuable information as to how, in days of yore, the 
Meriah Commissioners had to approach the Khonds and Savuras through 
Oriya Bissois and Patros (village headmen) and how Oriya is used as lingua 
franca in the Agency, and how Khond language was reduced to a written 
form by Captain Frye by using Oriya character, and later on several of 
such kind of works were introduced in the schools established in Ehondis- 
than. “The inhabitants of Orissa range of hills are called respectively 
Khonds, Gonds, and Sourahs. At present villages of both Oriyas and 
Khonds are scattered throughout the wide and dense forests of Patna, 
Kalahandy, Jeypore, Kariall, and Nowguddah. No Khonds, however, are 
to be found westward of Kariall and Nowguddah. The space over which 
the wild tribe is scattered, extends from the North of the Mahanuddy to as 
far south as the river Qodavery. 
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**Between these two points the country is divided into forty or fifty 
petty principalities, ruled over by the chiefs of the Ooriya caste. Fat d** 
though the Khonds who inhabit only the mountain ranges, profess to be 
very independent, they in reality are subject to these low country rulers, 
and, in one way or other, acknowledge a certain kind of submission. 

"The hill districts of Orissa, termed in their language Maliah, from the 
'Sanskrit Mala, a garland, so called from the abundance of jungle, are 
peopled generally by Khonds, or Kui as they call themselves. There are, 
however, other wild tribes, named respectively Koles, Gonds and Sourahs.” 

(Fide*Personal narrative of service amongst wild tribes of Khondistan). . 

Now let us see whether the Agency portion of Vizagapatam was in¬ 
cluded in Orissa as mentioned by the officers of the East India Company. 

• Lt. Col. Campbell says “Orissa lies between the eighteenth and twenty- 
third and eighty-seventh of the east longitude. Its boundaries are the Bay' 
of Bengal on the east, Gondwana on the west, the river Godavery on the 
sooth and Behar and Bengal on the north. Its extreme length is about 
400 miles, its average breadth seventy, and it encloses an area of twenty- 
eight thousand square miles." 

In this connection we should remember that Col. Cambell’s Orissa 
comprised that portion of natural Orissa which was declared by the India 
Government as an area affected by human sacrifice prevalent then in the' 
country. In the course of describing an aboriginal village the same Col. 
observes 

“Each village has its own chief, or Mulleko, and with him is joined an 
officer, called Digaloo, or interpreter, of the Panoo caste, a race most useful 
to the Khond tribe. Districts again are governed by a chief of the Ooryah 
extraction, named the Bissoi. These men are Hindus, and are usually 
descended from some daring adventurer whose fallen fortunes had driven 
him to the hills, where, with his band of retainers, he had been warmly 
welcomed by the mountain tribes, as the Khonds regard these Hindu war¬ 
riors as much more capable of ruling over them, and especially of leading 
them to battle, than any of their own tribe." 

Thus the Agency of Jeypore was included in Orissa in the year 1845. 
One may also learn from the statistical papers relating to India printed 
for the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 1853, that Jeypore 
Agency bad to continue for a pretty long time as a tributory State havidg 
its location in Orissa. Mr. Oram in his report on Jeypore or Nandapur 
Dominion in 1784 said that Jeypore Zamindari was one of the principalities 
under the old Gajapathis of Puri and it was given away to one of their 
oognates as marriage dowry. Captain Owen writes on Jeypore in the year 
1865 as follows; “The villagers are mostly poor, and very lightly dad, with 
waist dotii and handkerchief as turban; they are small in frame and 
stature, with lan^ faces, small heads, and a Mongolian expression of 
countenance, not intelligent looking, language Woodia (Oriya), use tobacco, 
but opium rarely." 
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Carmichael writes that the officers under the Meriah Agency were so 
successful in their operation because they could acquire ‘ very sufficient 
knowledge both of the Uriya and of the Khond dialects ” 

The Orissa Boundary Committee have unequivocally asserted that 
Oriyas in remote ages have extended the Agency tracts and introduced 
civilisation among the hill tribes. The Committee is satisfied that in course 
of time the tribal language will give place to Onya which is (he predomi¬ 
nant language in the Agency. “Mulleko” is an Oriya word and the weavers 
in Oriya are called “Panoos”. 

In my Memorandum on Jeyporo Agency submitted before the Rt. 
Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, a summary of which was published 
in the Landholders' Journal (June 1933), I quoted correct figures of Oriya 
population and the percentage of Oriya-assimilating tribes in Jeypore from 
the Census report of 1931. 

Let me now quote from the writings and speeches of the Andhra 
leaders and patriots to show how they have viewed the qiiostion of Jeyporo 
Agency from, time to time. The Hon’ble N. Subbarau Pantulu (Rajah- 
mundry) said “I have been trying to work out the problem of constituting 
the Tolugu Districts into a separate province. As far as I can see, portions 
of (ho plains in the Ganjam District as well as the whole of the Agency of 
Ui^Garijam District and a greater portion of the Agency of the Vizaga- 
patam District shall have to go to Orissa, the Telugu speaking people m the 
Ganjam Agency being only 6,000 against 1,32,392 Oriya speaking people, and 
in the Vizagapatam Agency the Telugu speaking people being 1,70,626 
against 4,73,437 Oriya speaking.” 

Referring to the attitude of the Andhras in Circars on the question 
of the formation of a separate Andhra Province, the Hon’ble Kesava Pillai 
once said ; 

“Logically, then, you carve out a Province of each of (he following, 
viz :—the Oriyas, Telugus, Tamilians, Malayalose, Canarese and 
other’commuuities of the Dravidian family. I hope the Telugus 
will not resent if we would still count them as members of the 
Dravidian family, as an indignity cast upon the great ‘Andhra 
race’. The Oriyas were not far wrong, then, when they demanded 
to be separated from the Telugus and added to their brethren in 
in Orissa ; and yet the Telugus of the Northern Districts in the 
Circars have furiously protested against such a rendition”. 

V. Suryauarayau Rau of Masulipatam commented on the opinion of 
the Hon’ble Kesava Pillai as follows 

“But as regards long-standing divisions at least in one case that 
of Bengal—the settled fact has been unsettled, and Bihar has been 
converted to a separate Province though it is an anomaly that 
Orissa should have been tacked on to it. Three Telugu sections 
of the Central Provinces have been joined to the Godavery district. 
Our Government has lately divided North Arcot into two and 
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annexed Ghittoor to the Northern Group. Thus we see that even 
our rulers clearly recognise the advisabilHy of dividing territories 
according to languages for their administrative convenience. Why 
should not such changes be made in regard to Oriya Taluks in 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts, to South Ganara, and the 
Ganarese Telugus in Bellary and to Malabar." 

Thus the Andhra leaders have all along admitted the claim of the 
Oriyas over Jeypore Agency and other Oriya tracts in Ganjam and pro¬ 
nounced more than once that they should be transferred to Orissa when 
the Oriyas get their political unit separately recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment. Now that the Government is disposed to meet the claims of the Oriyas 
in this respect, does it behove them to raise a voice of protest ? 

Very recently the Madras Mail wrote on the reactions of Andhra 
opposition to the Joint Committee proposals about the Southern boun¬ 
daries of Orissa, in its issue of the 25th December 1934, as follows :— 

“The position in India to-day resembles that of Europe at the close of 
the Great War. Now National claims wore then assorted, new 
boundaries had to be fixed, but the powers delienating them found 
that they could not draw any lino in any area without excluding 
many who should be inside. In their dilemma they adopted the 
principle of satisfying the majority and protecting the minorities 
by safeguards. The .loint Committee’s Report has adopted the 
same course, the only practical one in the circumstances. And if, 
in the fullness of lime, an Andhra Province is created, those res¬ 
ponsible for bringing it into existence will, wo dare assert, adopt 
similar methods. For the only other alternative is the wholesale 
transplanting of peoples, and we have yet to see this suggested by 
any Andhra spokesman. 

“The two prominent phases of our history during the last 1000 years 
had boon internecine warfare and foreign aggression, the Indians 
were either fighting among themselves or ha(J been ruled by 
others. Even if it is possible for the Indians to turn out the Bri¬ 
tish bag and baggage, there is no guarantee of continuance of 
peaceful and prosperous conditions in the country”. 

This view is directly or indirectly shared by all parties, including the 
Liberal. Yet some Liberal leaders are found to advocate or support the 
imposition of non-Oriya claims over purely Oriya tracts. I venture 
to suggest that this is communalism—an obstinate and inveterate bias 
for one’s own community, no less objectionable than the communalism 
which they accuse the British Government of fostering in the White Paper 
proposals. 



The J. P. C. Report 

Critical Study 



By L, N. Sarin. 


T he report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has soon the light of 
day. A student of practical politics, if he had watched the Indian poli¬ 
tical situation with his eyes open, would not be surprised at tlie reactions 
produced by the publication of the report. An idealist, spoon-fed on the 
high-sounding phraseology of visionary theorists, would easily dub the re¬ 
port as the culminating point of British hypocrisy and insiiicerity. To him 
it would read as a document replete with broken promises, a report intend¬ 
ed to strengthen the hands of the Bureacracy in order to stifle Indian 
Nationalism. The criticism of the report of this class of critics is a ioke 
at best, a prejudice at worst, and reminds one of Mr. Lloyd George’s well- 
known sentence that there is nothing more reckless than a sUm-ii and 
unbending doctrinaire once he breaks loose. Bankrupt of statesmanship, 
a purely extremist class of critics, they appear to have taken refuge in 
a counsel of despair and pessimism. 

Lord Linlithgow and his Colleagues 

The framers of the report, despite numerous difficulties and in the 
face of persistent reactionary propaganda, have given a very creditable 
account of themselves. True to themselves they have acted in a cons¬ 
cientious way and fostered the Indian cause to the farthest practicable 
point. Lord Linlithgow may well in the retrospect say that “one may 
then laudably desire not to be counted a fool by wise men, nor a knave 
by good men, nor a fanatic by sober men. One may desire to shew that 
the cause for which he has laboured so hard is not so preposterous in¬ 
tellectually, morally and politically as of late it has been made to appear 
by its noisier and more aggressive representatives, that ho ha.s never 
been duped by the sophistries and puerilities of its approved controver¬ 
sialists, but has rested on graver and worthier reasons, that even if his 
defence of it should have failed, he has not failed in courage or candour 
or sincerity ; nor has he ever wittingly lent himself to the dtdence of 
folly or imposture”. The tone of the report is consistently sincere and 
out-spoken and the framers have handled a very complicated problem in 
a masterly manner. Rightly do they advise the British people to (juicken 
the pace and warn against the disastrous course of lingering it out any 
farther. With characteristic sagacity and acumen do they observe that 
the Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality of these 
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political aspirations is frankly recognised at the outset. The subtle fer¬ 
ments of education, the impact of the War and beginnings of that sense 
of Nationality to which we have referred have combined to create a public 
opinion in India which would be profound error for Parliament to ignore. 
It is true, of course, that those who entertain these aspirations constitute 
but a small fraction of the vast population of India. Nevertheless a public 
opinion does exist strong enough to affect what has been for generations 
the main strength of the Government of India. History has repeatedly 
shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness of a people 
by the standard of its least interested class. 

India's Gain 

Based upon a clear and sympathetic study of the Indian situation 
the report marks a landmark in the constitutional development of the 
country. Provincial Autonomy with partial responsibility at the Centre 
is by no means a mean achievement. The much-maligned dyarchy is to 
make room for a system of Government in which the Ministers will be 
responsible over the whole Provincial field, Law and Order included. 
The Provincial electorate will be increased by 28 millions and women 
voters are to be no less than 6 million. There will be two new Provinces, 
Sindh and Orissa, and the Provinces of Bengal, U. P., Bihar, Madras and 
Bombay are to have Second Chambers. All this with minimum delay is 
to be followed by an all-India Federation under one responsible Go¬ 
vernment. One might, taking the totality of circumstances into consider¬ 
ation, say with ample justification that the new constitution as envisaged, 
by the report would be a positive and substantial improvement upon the 
one in existence at present. It would mean real transfer of power into 
the Indian hands and leave India but one step behind her cherished goal 
of Dominion Status. 

The Safeguards 

The inhospitable critics of the report have mostly based their criti¬ 
cism upon the safeguards out of which they have endeavoured to make 
good capital. The safeguards, they argue, make the new Constitution a 
sham and a farce. “Whatever criticism may be levelled against them”, re¬ 
marked a very prominent ex-Congressman, “it must be admitted that the 
present state of India demands their existence on the Statute Book”. No 
less a personage than Mahatma Gandhi has recognised their importance 
and utility during the present period of transition. The crucial point to 
be examined is whether the safeguards are intended to choke democratic 
instincts of the popular Houses or whether they are meant to avert dismal 
crises. No sane person would object to the Governors’ using their special 
powers to check terrorism or other disintegrating activities of impatient 
reformers. Every constitution in the world keeps a reserve of safeguards 
to meet exceptionally critical situations that require immediate atten¬ 
tion. The existence of the Defence of the Realm Act in England is an 
instance in point. The American President too, has certain special powers 
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that he can use to tide over political crises. Whatever the verdict of the 
critics of the saie{;uards, however severe their indictment, we cannot deny 
that such safeguards as have been embodied in the Report are a sine 
<jv(i non for the smooth functioning of tlio New Constitution either when 
it is subject to a breaking strain or pushed to the brink of a precipice 
conclusions. 

Looking back on the mo.st obvious parties who condemn the Report 
either as Document of reactionarnsni or that of abject surrender, we find 
foolish futility emerging in a rolusal to come to grips with facts on one 
side and sell'isb bewildcinient on the other. The re])()rt describes the 
past, explains the present and with brilliant statesmansliip explores the 
future. The Irainers delcnd their solutions with irrefutable logic and 
expose the inipossibilily of a leaclioiiary policy. Tliey are theiiiselvos 
fully aliv(‘ to the practical difficulties and impress them upon tin* peoples 
of the two countries. Equally alive to inagnifici'iit recoid of the Hritisli 
rule and of the genuine qualities of Indian Nationalism the framers do 
not make an attempt to blind their leaders to the deficiencies of either 
It would not be wrong to say that the greatest iiieiit of the report is its 
sense of proportion. Its readers should, therefore, make logic and not 
eniolioii their criterion of judgment not lorgctting that tlie political liberty 
of a people is a giowtli and not galvaiusin. 


GOD’S GREATEST GIFT 

to Man is Manhood and Virility. Have you preserved this 
natural heritage and do you still possess it ? If not, it will 
pay you to get a free copy of our booklet ‘Life after Death . 

Write non' 

HUSTON BROS. CO. 

(Chicago, U. S. A 
Sole Agency in the East, 

Batala (PUNJAB). 
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Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai 
of Bansberia 



UMAK Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, m.l.c, son of Raja Purnendu Deb 
Rai Mahasai of the Bansboria Raj, one of the oldest and most roa- 


pecled Sovereign Houses of Bengal, was born at the Bansberia Fort on 


the 26th August, 1874. The Bansberia Raj has its headquarters in the 


district of Ilooghly and has a connected and regular history for over one 


thousand years and one of which it may well be proud. 



Baiuid of t]i« b«Mditkry tiUe of “Baja Mahaiai” granted to 
gRaJa Eameairar Bai Habaaai by Bmpwor Aurangseb 
la 167S A. D. 


During the Hindu 
period it supplied three 
Prime Ministers and three 
Command»*rs-in-chief and 
during tlio Pa than period 
two Commandors-in-chief. 
Prior to Moghul invasion 
Raja Ganesh and his son. 
Raja Jadu, of this family 
were independent Kings 
of Bengal, ruling exten¬ 
sive territories. It may be 
mentioned that Rama- 
yana was for the fit st time 
translated into Bengali 
verse in the court of king 
Ganesh. During the 
Moghul period the sta¬ 
tus of the Bansberia Raj 
was that of a Feudatory 
State with the fullest in¬ 
dependence in regard to 
its internal affairs. Titles 
and honours were shower¬ 
ed on the family by Em¬ 
perors Akbar, Jehangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zeb. Two members of 
this family served as Pro¬ 
vincial Governors. Even 
up to the time of Nawab 
Alivardi Khan the family 
enjoyed Feudatory 
Status, paying an annual 
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Raja NrUinha Dab Rai Mahaaai 

Born 1713 Died 1303. 


of ancient monuments of historic 
and architectural interest. There are 
two magnificent forts—one of Raja 
Rameswar, popularly called the 
“Garbhati" or The Fort, ami the 
other of Raja Raghu Deb, known 
as the “Bahir-Cxarh” or the Outer 
Fort—which excite the wonder of 
visitors for the evidence they fur 
nish of an engineering skill in this 
construction which may justifiably 
be envied in this modern age. 

The family temple of Basudeb 
built by Raja Rameswar in 1B7!) 
A. D., is famous for its artistic bas- 
relief of mythological figures The 
temple of Swambhaba was built in 
1788 A, D. by Raja Nrisinha Deb. 
The temple of Hamsesvari, built in 
1814 A. D. under orders of Rani 
Sank«ri,-wife of R«ja Nrisinha Deb, 
is one of the handsomest buildings 


tribute of over half a 
crore of rupees. Few 
families in Bengal can 
show a better record 
of moral ascendancy 
than the Bansberia 
Raj Not a single plot 
of land was ever added 
to the family e-state by 
deception, fraud or 
spoliation. A major 
portion of the f.nnily 
jiroperty was lost dli¬ 
the minonty of Raja 
Nrisinha T)eh Uai Ma- 
liasai. Rurdwaii and 
Nadia grew up du¬ 
ring this period Raja 
Purncndu Deb Rai Ma- 
hasai malenally helped 
the British GovernmcMit 
during the dark days 
ot the Sepoy Mutiny. 

One of the outstand¬ 
ing attractions of Bans¬ 
beria is the abundance 

f 
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Tilt* avpnue 1«acliii(; to the Itaiisiliprin Fort 


in Bang’Rl and is a wonder 
in architectural conception 
and frnish. 

The Bansberia Raj 
family has ail through its 
long anti eventful history 
been notort for its love of 
learning and its boundless 
inunifinenoe in the promo¬ 
tion of learning. Raja 
Ranieswar Rai Mahasai 
maintained an University 
of Oriental Learning at 
Ibinsbei la, and his son 
Raja Ragliii Deb Rai idalia- 
sai gave away one hundred 
thoiisand Inghas of rent- 
free land for llie upkeep 
of 'Pols (Sansknt Colleges) 
and foi- the inaintenanee 
oi learned men and pious 
Draiiinins. 

Kumar Munindra Deb 
Rai .Mahasui is in every 


way an eminently worlliy 
scion of iliiM ancient and 
illustrious family. lie is 
uinvt'rsally respeeled for 
his high characti'i’, wide 
culture, profouml scholar¬ 
ship and his tireless la¬ 
bours for public, good and 
in ihe cause of education 
and learning. He was 
educated in the Ilooghly 
College and the St Xavi¬ 
er’s (College, Calcutta, be¬ 
fore obtaining bis degree. 
He was presented at the 
Vitieregal Levee in 1899. 
He had the proud privilege 
of receiving distinguished 
visitors like Lord Gurzon. 
Sir John Woodburn, Kt, 
Sir James Boardillan« Sir 
Herbert Ri'sley, Sir 0. W. 
Boulton, Lord Sinha at 
his Baneberia residence. 



Gateway to Bansberia Fort. 
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He has been 
serving as an In¬ 
dependent Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate of 
Hooglily since 
1902 and is a Mem¬ 
ber of the Irloogh- 
iy District Hoard 
and IS also a Non- 
otfuiial Visitor to 
11u> Hooghly. Dis- 
tru-t Jail and So- 
rampore Subsidi¬ 
ary Jail. He is 
tliH Oh a inn an of 
• li <‘ Hiinsboria 
Municipality. The 
l7lli day of June, 
1921 saw the <traw¬ 
ing of a new era 
in the history of 
the Municipal ad- 
iiiinistration of 
Hansb(*na. It was 
on that ilay that 
t h e Banshoria 
Baj signed the in¬ 
denture granting 
permission to e,on- 

stiuet mills and 
factories ovi-r their 
estates covering 

an area of nearly 500 bighas. From that day ownarii the march of events 
have been rapid. Jungle covensl, nialarja-strii-ken liabitations have been 
converted into sanitary areas. Long range of buildings for mills and mill 
hands, stately mansions for European Manager.s and their assistants, 
picuresque tennis courts and golf courso.s have changed the whole aspect 
wtt, in a few years^ A plot of about 300 biglias of land was h'ased out by 
thehBansbena Raj to Messrs Macneil- & Co. with the exception of some 
private passages and janes which were used by their tenants, the right 
was given up by them to enable the Miinicipalify to lurlher tlio 
Water Works Scheme by the utilisation of its sale proceeds whicli 
amounted to Rs. 40.000. Through Kumar Munindra Deb’s untiring 
efforts the Water Works of the Municipality costing one [akh ol 
rupees is now complete and continuous supply of pure drinking wafer is 
being maintained and house connections have been given on an extensive 
scale. Electric cables have already been laid underneath the streets 
which will shortly be lighted with electricity, and the drainage siJiemc 
is making good progress. Through his influence a donation of Ks. 75,000 
Was., raised for opening a Hospital and Maternity Homo at Harisbqria 
to afford medical relief to suffering humanity within the Municipality. 
The Hospital has been named after the donor a-nd Kumar Munindra Deb 
is'the Administrator of the Hospital and Maternity Flome. 

Female education received an impetus at his hands and under his 
inspiring guidance three schools for girls {have been founded within the 

11 
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Municipality and are being conducted on sound principles. Severat'< 
girl school buildings notably the “Ohinsurah Balika Bani Mandir” owe. 
their existence to his munificence and liberality. 

His scheme for free and compulsory Primary Education at Bansberia 
has been approved and will be given effect to as soon as Government 

recovers from the present financial ' 
stringency. 

He has arranged the opening 
of three Parks for the recreation 
of the public. Two public libraries- 
are being maintained within the 
municipal limits to cater for the 
intellectual needs of the people. 
He has added one Children’s section 
to the Public Library at Bansberia. 
The streets of Bansberia have been 
converted into modern tar-macadam¬ 
ised roads like that of Calcutta and 
he is straining every nerve to provide 
Bansberia with all the amenities of 
city life. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir B. P. Singh 
Roy, Kt. in course of his reply to the address presented by the Bansberia 
Municipality on 12th August, 1934 referring to the activities of Kumar 
Munindra Deb Kai Mahasai, m.lc. said 

“Bansberia may be congratulated on being able to keep itself abreast 
of time through the introduction of civic amenities and gradual moderni¬ 
sation due to the growth of industry 
within its Municipal limits. It is the seat 
of a family of zamindars well known for 
liberality and public spirit, fully befitting 
their noble lineage and high culture. 
One c.mnot think of Bansberia without 
the activities of that family. with which 
this place is so intimately associated. 

• • • I am glad to learn that your Water 
Supply Scheme is a successful one to¬ 
wards which Government contributed 

Rs. 82.000. the balance being met solely from donations and subscriptions 
so that the work could be completed without any loan. This is a great 
improvement to your Municipality and by it you have fulfilled one of the 
primary obligations of a civic body. * * * It is a matter of great satisfaction 
10 me learn that you are making an attempt to improve the Municipal 
amenities by opening out parks and introducing primary education. 

I am sure by all these improvements you will be setting an excellent 
example to other Municipalities of your standing and resources”. 

He is the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bansabati Co¬ 
operative Bank Ltd., Director of Tarakeswar Co-operative Sale and Supply 
Society Ltd., and President, Bengal Library Association, Hooghly District 
Library Association, Bansberia Public Library. S. C. institute Ealighat, 
Baniiberia High English School Committee, Bansberia Girl’s School,. 
Ealighat Perpetual Club and N. M. Library, Bansberia Defence Force,. 
^ .Ealighat Bani Mandir, Varamalla Smriti Samity at Tarakeswar and he is- 



Coat ol Ai-ma—nansbcrla Raj. 



Bansboria Vishnu Temple-Built 1679. 
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jj^, ■. > =~ -^, the Vice-President 

. /masOK ^—"'■ %* of Indian Libra- 

:-^! ry Association, 
All-India Public 
Library Associa- 
• Ilooghly 

tw— w* w>^. 

_ ^£V:T holders’ Asaocia- 

tion, Kalighat 

.^Aios^r iiv People’s Associa- 

—“ ‘ lion, Kaligliiit luB- 

titute, Ward No. 22 

' ^ ^ ^ rtL- 

-™>'' 

^ IS ^ IiiRtitule and is 

Ihe Uonorary Se- 

V8>W'W-Sf»51^!9fr3»5>'- orctary ot the 

Ilooghly Ilistori- 
<*hI Ilcsearch As- 

sooianon. He 

- - Chairman of 

W U.e Puhlio Libra. 

- '■ Pi«s’ Enquiry 

• Commission as 

- also a member of 

the Standing Com- 

'hWif^ ■" m 1 1 tee ror .1 udicial 

Coniic.il. Ho was 

i “'“JS 

of 1931 of Haiis- 

laadduBt or AutoltioKrapliy of Raja NriainUa Deb Kai Mahaaai. boria Muiiicipall 

ty. He was a member of the Committee appointed iiy tlie ^^"15'*’”)®° 
the Calcutta University to formulate a scheme for ^{’'•"V"5.rR\.yio,t-nfinn 

in the University. He is a member of the National Liberal It derat, 
of Indi 1 , Hooghly Industrial Association, Arhoricultur^ Com ■ 
the Hooghly District Board. He is also a proininent 
Bangiya Saint, ya Parishad, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, 1 ‘iXIron 

Education Society, Academy of Literature dnhh i Itanffiva 

of Hooghly Central Association, Bengal Krishak O Haiyat Sabha, Itangiya 

Sahitya and Sangit Sangha and other u^fu! "‘Stitutions. p yj.^h Daily. 

He was the Editor of the “The V«'«« 

“The United Bengal”—a weekly journal and The ^“{'"'"F.jiio'I.H^of Uie 

monthly magazine for several years. He is one ^ pioneer 

“The Indian Library Journal” published from B^^wada “n^^ 

of the Library Movement in B^neaj ®nd is a contril tor 

almost all the leading journals of India and abroad \,ty of Bengal. 
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“It is undoubtedly the duty of all who are interested in the advance¬ 
ment of education and culture to help the library movement so nobly 



llnhudcb Tpnipli' lJuilt - 107!). 

carried out by you and your president Kuniar Munindra Dob Rai IMahasai, 
M.L.c. whose devotion to the cause of libraries is really coininendabh'”. 



OpoutnK of thp nansboria Municipal Water Works, Bansberia Hospital 
and Materiutyllonie iiy U«> Ilon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kt., Minister, 

L. S. O on 121 I 1 August, 1!)34 

Sitting—Hon’ble Minister with the Chairman Kumar Munindra Dob 
and the District Magistrate Mr, D. MaePhersun, i o. a. 

Standing—Tbe Municipal Cominisaioiiors. 

He is the author of 1. IIooghly-Kahini—a history of Hooghly. 2. 
Benares and Sarnath 3. Current Problem 4. Decadence of Rural Bengal 
5. Sinhal-Dwip (An illustrated account of Ceylon) 6. Dak.shin-Bharat—(An 
illustrated history of Southern India) 7. Utter-Bharat 8. Mathura aud 
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Brindaban. 9. Delhi, Past and Present. 10. Bansberia, Past and Present. 
11. SaptagraiB a Qlory that is no more. 12. Pandua, an ancient city in 
rains. 13. Tribeni, a seat of ancient culture. 14. Bandel and its chequered 
history. 16. Hooghly under the Moghuls. 16. History made by rivers, and, 
several other works of outstanding merit. 

He is an elected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, repre¬ 
senting Hooghly Municipal ( Non-Muhamadan) Constituency. He is an 
elected Member of the Standing Committee of Commerce & Marine and 
Jails. Of his many successful achievements in the Council the most out¬ 
standing were the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1931 for granting 
franchise to those who possessed educational qualifications, the Bengal 
Village Self-Government ( Amendment) Act, 1932 for empowering Union 
Boards to undertake small irrigation projects and to provide grants-in-aid 
to charitable dispensaries and public libraries within their jurisdiction 
and the Calcutta Municipal ( Amendment) Act, 1932. In the latter he 
scored a victory over Government opposition by 55 to 38 votes. This 
was perhaps the only defeat which Government suffered in the present 
Council at the hands of a non-official member. In this Act provision was 
made to separate Kalighat from Ward No. 22 and create a new Ward for 
it At the last general election of the Corporation of Calcutta held in 
March, 1933 immediate effect was given to the Act and the newly-separated 
Ward called Ward 22A elected his nominee as Councillor. This was un¬ 
doubtedly a great achievement on his part. His resolution to appoint 
none but Bengalees to the public services of Bengal was unanimously 
carried at the session of the Bengal Legislative Council held on 10th 
August, 1933. 

The provision of his Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill 1931 to empower District Boards to make grants to public libraries 
and reading rooms within their jurisdiction; the Bengal Municipal 
(amendment) Bill, 1931 for the removal of sex disqualification in Bengal 
Municipalities, the Bengal Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill, 1931 to 
supplement the income of Municipalities by the levy of a tax on trades, 
professions and callings; The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1931, 
for the levy of a tax on motor vehicles and utilising same for the 
development of roads, bridges and other communications—the provisions 
of these four Bills were incorporated in the Bills introduced by 
Government and passed viz.; Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Act, 1932, Bengal Municipal Act, 1932 and Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 
1932 respectively. 

Of the Bills introduced by him in the Council the Bengal Cattle Bill, 
1981 to provide for the protection of cattle generally and the Bengal 
Pasture Bill, 1932, to secure the right of pasturage formerly used as such 
and to provide sufficient and suitable food for cattle deserve notice. They 
were, however, held over for want of sufficient support in the Council to the 
motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Lort Williams issued letters to the Members to support the Bills. 

12 
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Of the important Bills in which he served in the Select Committee may 
be mentioned the Qovernment Bills—the Bengal Municipal Bill, the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill and the Bengal Village Self-Go¬ 
vernment Amendment Bill, 1934. 

Kumar Munindra Deb’s valuable evidence before the Bengal Retrench¬ 
ment Committee, popularly known as the Swan Committee, deserves notice, 
as also his memorandum to the Indian Franchise Committee. 

Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai is a true patriot and a statesman 
of no mean order. He is a leader of political thought in modern Bengal. His 
remarkable speeches on the liquidation of illiteracy twice delivered at the 
Serainpore Town Hall and repeated at Konnagore and Baidyabati had 
immediate effect in the establishment of night schools in those localities. 
This speech was printed and reprinted in two of the leading magazines in 
Bengal. 

Kumar MuT.indra Deb Rai Mahasai recently presided over the 9th 
All-India Public Library Conference held at Royapettah, Congre.ss House. 
Madras. His presidential address was much appreciated by all shades oj 

f iublio opinion in India as would be evident from the editorial notes pubj 
ished in all the periodicals of the day. It may be mentioned here that o- 
the Bengali Presidents—Deshabandhu Chittaranjan was the first, and the 
second was Sir P. C. Roy and the third is Kumar Munindra Deb Rai 
Mahasai. Rightly has our contemporary “Prab-irtak” said that it is an 
unique honour and a glory to Bengal and the Kumar deserves the best 
thanks of his countrymen. 

lie has made a name and fame for himself by his remarkable speee.hes 
in the Legislative Council and by hi.s successful administration of the 
Bansberia Municipality which he has transformod into an iileal town—a 
centre of culture and enlightenment. He travelled throughout tiie length 
and breadth of India and in some of His Majesty’s colonies in order to 
make a comparative study of tiie seir-goveriiing Institutions and other 
outstanding problems, lie studied the irrigation problem of Bengallike a 
keen student, visiting the dead and dying rivers, rivulets, kinds, bills, jhils 
even in the in.acce.ssiblo parts of the province at considerable sacrifice of 
time and money as would be evident from lii.s indefatigable labours for their 
resuscitation. His masterly speeches on the Irrigation pioblem in each 
and every session of the Council as also his contributions in the press for 
a quarter of a century show the deep and abiding interest lie takes for the 
welfare of his countrymen. 

In the domain of politics, economics, art, literature and science, in the 
field of journalism and legislation, in social service, in affording relief to 
humanity, in judicial and civic adininistration, in the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, in the advancement of intellectual and physical culture, in tlie 
administration of his pretty largo estate and the solution of knotty land 
problems, in banking, currency and exchange he has few equals among his 
compeers. His manifold activities in v.anous spheres for the well-being 
of hiH country have won for him universal respect and admiialion. 

May the traditions of this ancient family who.se antiquity goes back 
to early Mahammadaii rule and which has produced so many di.stinguished 
sons of India continue to serve as a beacon light to all workers in the field 
of humanitarian and social service and may God shower Ilis choicest 
blessings upon the sons and daughters of this princely family. 





) 
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INDIAN INDIA 



HYDERABAD 

The Nizam’s Government have in view a reorganisation of the educa¬ 
tional system in the State, based, it IS reported, on schemes ouilmed re¬ 
cently by Sir Akbar Hydari at the Moslem Educational CDiiferonce at 
Bombay and by Mr. A. II. Mackenzie at the recent coriforonco of th i Hy¬ 
derabad Teachers’ Association. The Government have started making 
enquiries m that connection and are issuing questionnaires to heads of 
representative public institutions interested in education to ascertain 
their opinion. The latter have been requested to consider the following 
points 

(1) Reorganisation of the educational course into four stages, namely, 
primary, secondary, collegiate and university ; (2) divi.^ion of .secondary 
schools into two classes rural and urban, the former with eomunlsory 
agricultural courses, and the latter with compulsory manual training 
courses ; (3) establishment of different types of colleges giving parallel 
course of instruction in (a) arts and sciences, (b) agricultun*, (c) com¬ 
merce and (d) industry ; (4) establishment of a State Board of Secondary 
Education for supervising the system of secondary and collegiate cduca- 
cation ; (5) abolition of the Intermediate examination and exlcn^I()]l of 
the course of Bachelor’s degree from two to throe yoar.-<; and (G) abolition 
of the bicameral system of education in the State. 

The Government have appointed a Committee to consider the ques¬ 
tion thoroughly in the light of the views obtained and submit a detailed 
report with the Hon’ble Education Member as Ghairnian. 

• * * « 

A Press note issued by the Nizam Government states that in pursu¬ 
ance of a Arman of His Exalted Highness mendicants of the li.d .11 sect 
are prohibited from inflicting injuries on their bodies with iron iiistru- 
ments on public streets as a means of soliciting aims. 

Violation of this order will be punished with a fine or. in defauli, with 
simple imprisonment Such self-torture is declared a cognizable offence. 
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By another eotnmunigue all preachers are instmcted by the Govern- 
ment to refrain from indulging in any controversy with the followers of 
other religions and from uttering words which directly or by implioationi 
might give cause for provocation to any sect 

• « • • • 

A satisfactory feature of the recently issued report of the Civil Vete¬ 
rinary Department of the State for 1932-33 is the increasing demand on 
the services of the staff of the department which it has not been possible 
to meet fully in all cases. It is recognised that with increasing attention 
paid to the prevention and treatment of contagious diseases, it would not 
be possible for the limited veterinary staff of each district to devote suffi¬ 
cient attention to the treatment of ordinary diseases of the cattle of the 
agriculturists, nor could they find sufficient time to advise them on the 
methods of their proper breeding and feeding, To meet such demands 
properly and to give necessary aid to cattle-owners it was advisable to 
open rural veterinary dispensaries in important villages in the State. 

But as the Government, with limited funds at their disposal could not 
open such dispensaries, the district local boards were expected to provide 
the necessary funds. 

During the year under report there were 23,200 deaths from 
•contagious as against 22,233 in the previous year. The number of animals 
ireated rose from 2,90343 to 3,68,860. 

BARODA 

In the State Legislative Assembly, the Government accepted three 
Tesolutions requesting them to empower village panchayats to try civil 
suits up to the value of Rs. 25, to transfer villages already established in 
forest areas from the Forest to the Revenue Department, and to make an 
economic survey of the Sonagada taluka with a view to taking necessary 
steps for the development of the area. They also accepted another re¬ 
solution requesting them to start a rural reconstruction centre in the 
Mehsana district with the modification that the proposal would be consi¬ 
dered after watching the progress of a similar centre established at 
Kosamba which was still in an experimental stage. 

The Government were also moved to resubmit the Bill imposing 
legal restraint on marriages of persons of unequal age to the Maharaja 
Gaekwar for sanction which was refused on the ground that opportunity 
should be given to society for advancement by cultivating public opinion. 
It was urged by members including the mover that without legislation 
BOdety stood no chance of eradicating the evil by itself. The Dewan 
8aheb accepted the motion and suggested the appointment of a small 
subjects committee to modify the Bill in the light of the discussion when 
a fresh representation {might be made to His Highness for reconsider- 
ratioD. 
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Three of the four bills, which make up official business in the current 
session of the Dharasabha, deal with Hindu Law. They are bills to amend 
the Hindu Joint Family Act, the Hindu Marriage Act and the Hindu 
Parents and Sons Act. 

Th6 inftin object ol the amendments is to define in unequiTocal terms the position of the 
different copareenore in a Joint Hindu family with regard to their self-acquired property and 
income with a view to avoiding any disagreement arising between them on the question of family 
maintenanee. According to the law in force, women have been granted a dofinito share in the 
property held by a Joint Hindu family and also a right to hold in full ownership all self-acquired 
property or income. The law also lays down that a married Hindu woman, who is a member 
of a Joint Hindu family, but having no share in the Joint property has at least a right of mainte¬ 
nance therefrom. No provision has, however, been made in the law to ensure that a sufficient 
income is forthcoming for the purpose. The present Bills, therefore, aim at removing this ano¬ 
malous position and make it incumbent upon all coparceners to bear the responsibility jointly by 
contributing a share towards family maintenance, if the property held in common between them 
is not sufficient for the purpose. A coparcener is, however, absolved from contributing any share 
towards expenses incurred by the family previous to the date he became an earning member. 

One of the Bills also provides that subject to the proviso made above, a parent would have 
n? right over the self-acquired property of his sons. 

MYSORE 

The Committee appointed by the Mysore Govoriimeut to enquire 
into the extent to which the fall in tlie price of agricultural produce in 
recent years has affected the financial position of the landowning and 
cultivating classes and suggest measures to assist and relieve them have 
submitted their report It is understood that the report is not unanimous, 
five of the non-official members having submitted minutes of dissent 

That all classes of ryots are not equally affected by the fall in prices, seems to be the view 
of the Committee. Tbe classes which are most hard hit by the depression are the landholders 
who do not cultiv.itc their lands at all or cultivate only a small portion of their holding. 

The Committee, it is understood, have dealt exhaustively with the question of agricuKiiral 
indebteduosB. The volume of the total debt, they estimate at nothing less than Rs. 36 crores and 
this represents noarlp 30 times the land revenue assessmcnl of agricultural lands. The situation, 
they opine, is one of urgency and calls for immediate measures of relict The Coinmittoo have 
suggested relief on tbe following lines: (1) Controlling rates of interest on loans, semetimes with 

retrospootive effect, (2) prevention of expropriation of agrloulturists during the present depres¬ 
sion ; (S) establishment of debt conciliation boards; and (1) the enactment of simple rural insol¬ 
vency law. As regards the agency for conciliation, the Committee appear to suggest the appointment 
of ad hoe boards tor each ease preferably from among tbe persons residing in tbo area to which 
the debtor or the creditors belong, so that they can bring to their aid their personal knowledge of 
the local oontHtions, the relationship between the parties and the nature of the transactions- The 
Board is to bo composed partly of nominees of the debtor and partly of those of the creditor with 
a Chairman to be selected by the Court. The debt conciliation boards should consider the follow¬ 
ing points, VIZ., tbe amount of ooneideratioa actually received, the rates ol interest, onerous condi¬ 
tions, the repaying capacity of tbe debtor, etc. 

The sobeine should be run on a voluntary basis, although the majority of the Corainltteo 
seem to be in favour of the introdaotion of ooinpulslon in selected areas at the discretion of the 
Oovernment. 

The extension of the Land Mortgage Sobeine on a largo scale, so that every taluk may have 
one snch society, Is alto recommended. Liberal grant of takavi loans, relief in the matter ol the 
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enforcement of deereei of cO'OpemtiTe soeietlM agninst agrienltural debton, the exteneion of the 
rale of damdupat to Hahomedan debtota, the eatabliahment of regulated marketa in auitaUle plaoeai 
the appointment of a marketing officer and a aultable aoheme of consolidation of holdings—these 
seem to bo some of the other recommendations made by the Committee. 

The Committee, it is understood, is dirlded on the question of a reduction of the land revenue 
asBesiment. Five non-official memhers, who urge the need of a redaction, hold that the payment 
of land revenne oonstitates one of the causes of agrloaltural indebtedness; the rest of the Com¬ 
mittee seem to consider that it is the burden of the several miscellaneous demands on the agrioul- 
turists introduced in an era of high prices that makes some of them feel that even the land re¬ 
venue is burdensome. There is, however, no unanimity among dissenting members on ths ques¬ 
tion of the percentage of reduction needed. 


The depressed sericultural industry in the State will receive consi¬ 
derable impetus from a silk waste spinning factory which will shortly be 
started under Government auspices. The Director of Industries and 
Commerce, it is learnt, is inducing prominent people who are either in¬ 
terested in the industry directly or who have a practical knowledge of 
its condition, to launch upon the scheme. The Government have pro¬ 
mised assistance to the company by offering to take some shares in it, 
guaranteeing a certain percentage of dividend, grant of free site, etc. 

The recommendations of the newly appointed Sericultural Board 
which are engaging the attention of the Government are those regarding 
the establishment of a cocoon market and a school to impart knowledge 
of sericulture at Ghennapatna, the grant of Rs. 1,000 to village panchayats 
in the silk-rearing areas as an encouragement to grow mulberries, and of 
a bounty of 8aa. per pound of silk reeled through domestic basins to en¬ 
courage the owners thereof tore-start operations. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Government of Travancore have decided to appoint a committee 
to investigate the extent of agricultural indebtedness, to examine the 
various non-official proposals submitted to the Government and the 
methods of agricultural relief adopted in the other States and the British 
Indian provinces, and to suggest such relief measures as could be given 
effect to in the State. 

The measures so far adopted by the Government to afford relief to 
the agriculturists include remission of land tax. reduction of the rate of 
interest of loans issued by Government for agricultural purposes, reduc¬ 
tion in the Tariff value of cocoanut products, raising the maximum in the 
case of loans granted by the State Land Mortgage Banks, etc. 

The final report of the Committee should be submitted to Govern¬ 
ment within three months. 

* • • • • 

It is understood that the Government of Travancore have sanctioned 
the excavation *of the ancient site of Trikakara in North Travancore which 
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is noted for its ancient Vishnu temple. Inscriptions belonging to the 
Ohera Kings, Bhaskara Ravi Varman and Indukothi Varman in Vattelettu 
script and to the 10th and 11th century are believed to be in existence in 
the temple. 

The excavation that is proposed to be started is the first of its kind 
in the State and, it is believed, will yield substantial results. 

COCHIN 

Great rejoicings prevailed in the State over the recent celebration 
of seventy-third birthday of His Highness Sri Rama Varma, the Maharaja 
of Cochin. The time happily synchronised with the award to His Highness 
of the exalted title of G. G. I. E. by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

« • • * • 

"It is my ardent hope that the measures being taken in Cochin will 
serve at any rate to alleviate the evil effects of the depression in the 
State. The further development of the Cochin Harbour is under active 
consideration and I join with you in looking forward to the time when 
Cochin will be amongst the most important harbours of India. The de¬ 
velopment of the Harbour will certainly be accompanied by the expansion 
of industries in the State and this expansion will alike stimulate the 
growth of wealth and afford employment to the State’s evergrowing 
population. The improvement of education is ever a matter of keen con- 
consideration with me". So said His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin in 
reply to the address recently presented by the Rama Varma Union Club. 
Ernakulam, conveying felicitations to His Highness on the conferment on 
him of the title of G. C. I. E. 


PUDUKOTTAH 

The Pudukottah Durbar have recently announced a number of con¬ 
cessions to pattadars of the State in view of their inability to raise wet 
crops due to deficient rainfall in the current fasli. Collection of land 
revenue in current fasli in all villages of the State will be made in six 
monthly instalments from January to June, 1935. In respect of Ay an wet¬ 
lands which owing to deficiency of water, either have been left waste or 
having been cultivated, failed to yield at least four-anna crops, only fifty 
per cent of the kist due will be collected in the current fasli. The 
Durbar will announce shortly whether the balance will bo suspended as 
in the last fasli or finally remitted, 

These concessions will extend to inam lands settled at half or more 
than half the quit rent in Ay an inam villages where quit root has been 
calculated on the basis of what are known as inam settlement taram rates. 

JAIPUR 

According to a Press message, the Council of the State of Jaipur 
has sanctioned a sum of one lakh of rupees for the erection of an efficient 
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aerodrome at Srinagar, which ia five miles from Jaipur, as also four 
landing grounds in different parts of the State. The aerodrome w'ill be 
built on modern design and adequately furnished with necessary require¬ 
ments. It is hoped that it will serve as a suitable halting station for 
passing aviators and result in the establishment of a link with other aerial 
centres in India. It is also understood that the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
placing an order for one or two planes for his own use. 

BAMRA 

An Investiture Durbar was recently held at Deogarh, the capital of 
Bamra State, on the occasion of the installation of Raja Bhanuganga 
Tribhuban Deb to the Gadi. Prominent among those present were 
Lieut. Col. A. S. Meek, Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern States, the 
Maharaja of Sonepur, the Ruling Chiefs of Bonai, Talcher, Despalla, 
Pallahara and the minor Chief of Khandpara. 

In presenting the khUat, Liet Col. Ueek reviewed the various improvements in the different 
branches of administration and hoped that its present ruler would continue the policy of devoting 
his serious attention to these matters. 

The new Chief expressed his loyal devotion and homage to His Majesty the King-Emperor and 
and declared that the State would not be found wanting in its contribution to the coming constitu¬ 
tional changes. Referring to the administration of his own State, he said that it would be his 
constant endeavour to promote the welfare and to win the love and affection of the people. 

In the evening there was a State banquet at which the Agent to the Governor-General was the 
the chief guest. 


BASTAR 

The return of Maharani Prafulla Kumari Debi, the Ruler of Bastar, 
with her four children from her European tour, after an absence of three 
and a half years, was hailed with great delight by all classes of her subjects. 
Deputations of all the tribes in the State came to greet her and renewed 
their allegiance. In the celebrations which continued for a fortnight, 
Lieut. Col. A. S. Meek, Agent to the Governor-General joined.* Sports were 
held in her honour ; clothing were distributed to Brahmins and the poor 
and gifts of sweetmeats were made to all school children. Remissions 
were given to all prisoners in the Sate jail, of whom 113 were released. 

TRIPURA 

The newly constructed “Tripura House” at Calcutta wore a gala 
appearance when His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bahadur invited a 
number of distinguished guests to a luncheon to meet their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and the Countess of Willingdon. 

Among those pment were Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani of Oooeh Bahar, 
The Ticca Rani Saheba of Xapurthala, Th# Kawab Bahadur of MnrMiidabad, Amil-ui-Omrah, tha 
Raja Saheb and Rajkumar Saheb of Khiragarh, The Raja Sabeb of Dhenkenel, Uajor-Oeneral and 
Mra Huddleaton, Sir Arefay and Lady BirkmyM, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore, 
Colonel and Mrs. Muir, Mr. and Mra. E. W. HoUuid, Mr. and Mn.L. M. Colson, Staff OfUeers of 
Cooeh Behar and Kapurtbala and membera of His HighneH>a Staff. 
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THE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCINTION 

(Continued from page 306) 

ABsociation includes the entire life of the village, economic, moral and 
physical. The doctrine of economic self-sufficiency emphasises it so far 
as the economic activities of the Association are concerned. The refer¬ 
ences to the village carpenter and the village blacksmith and their present 
incompetence suggest specific lines in which the activities of the 
Association might expand to secure such self-sufficiency. As for Khadi, 
it will be “the sun of the whole Industrial Solar System” in the 
beautiful words of Gandhiji. “All the other industries,” said he, “will 
receive warmth and sustenance from the khadi industry.” Wiien asked 
by an interviewer as to what exactly were the industries that ought 
to bo revived and promoted, Gandhiji replied, “We must promote every 
useful industry that was existent a short while ago and the extinction 
of which has now resulted in unemployment.” 

The most important contribution to economic thought and practice 
that the All-India Village Industries Association is expected to make is, 
without doubt, that of rural economic self-sufficiency. Tlie doctrine is 
apparently so foreign to the principles of economics which are taught 
today that to many it would either re|iresont a retrogression or just a 
silly and futile attempt to stem the tide of economic progress. On this 
subject, therefore, a few words may be specially addressed. 

In the first place, it is evident that few people take their stand 
today, in a world of contradictory phenomena, changing values and new 
standards, on the immutability of economic doctrines. The economics as 
it is taught in the class-room is still principally influenced by the 
Manchester School. But economic practice in the modern world takes 
the businessman, the industrialist, the banker, the currency expert, the 
fiscal reformer, even the agriculturist in a different direction than that 
mapped out by the classical theory of international exchange values. 
The series of changes which are convulsing the world of economics to¬ 
day reach their most characteristic interpretation in the conception of 
national economic planning. 

Old traditions, however, die hard, and we find national economic 
planning coloured by a strong urban bias. Tariffs, exchange controls, 
currency manipulation, control of credit, quotas, the posperity of large 
organised industries, these constitute the essential ingredients of almost 
all national plans today. Little attempt has been made to plan and co¬ 
ordinate rural economic conditions : conditions of prime producers, small 
industries, village health and sanitation. And thus we come to the second 
point, namely, that this new theory of economic self-sufficiency of the 
villages represents a change in the point of view. The whole question 
of economic improvement is looked at from the point of view of the villages. 
The stress is laid on the idea that the moral and physical improvement of 
the village must not be ignored. In India, this point caunot be too much 
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exaggeratod. She is a land of villages, with 7 lakhs of them inhabited by 
2M million Indians as against a little over 2000 towns with a population 
of 32 millions. Organised industries give employment only to 1 p. o. 
of the population, the rest live oh agriculture and village crafts.' A 
century of the policy of free competition has merely served to transfer 
the wealth of the country and concentrate it in the hands of a micros¬ 
copic minority, impoverishing the general mass of the people. Their 
debts have increased, their land reduced to fragments, their crafts and 
arts decayed, their health impaired,—and with the invasion of their soil 
with jungles, deterioration of rivers and the menace of malaria and the 
water-hyacinth, the problem is one of absolute despair, unless some 
Hercules appeared and put his shoulders to the task. From the point 
of expediency also, it is evident that the pressure of foreign vested interests 
will bear more heavily on any attempt to carry out what is usually under¬ 
stood by the expression, national economic planning, than on any attempt 
to revive the industries of the village, to eradicate malaria and the water- 
hyacinth, to provide useful subsidiary occupations to the peasant during 
his four to five idle months of the year. A rural economic plan represents 
for the present the line of least resistance, so far as the possibility of 
interference by vested commercial interests backed up by a net-work 
of constitutional safeguards is concerned; and so far as Gandbiji’s idea 
of the Village Industries Association is concerned, it does not depend on 
the problematic assistance of the Government, either. Moreover, what the 
villagers are interested in are a sufficiency of food, clothing and shelter, 
and a few miscellaneous articles for their simple needs. Questions of 
standard of living will arise when these 290 millions of Indians have been 
raised to the minimum level of human existence ; and not before. 

Thirdly, and finally, the idea of economic self-sufficiency does not 
preclude all contact with the town ; it simply means changed relations, 
changed relations with the people of the towns and with the mechanised 
industries that feed civilization. As we shall see, those relations have 
not yet been carefully defined, and it is here that seeds of conflict and 
disruption may he concealed. For we must not forget that with railways 
and other means of communication, we cannot completely isolate the 
village. The problem is to organise the inter-relations between the town 
and the village, between commerce and agriculture, between mechanised 
industries and village crafts, on a rational basis. This is the most difficult 
part of rural planning, and hero Gandhiji is somewhat dogmatic. The 
following extracts from an article contributed to the Harijan (December 
8, 1934) summing up Gandhiji’s talk with the members of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh at Wardha will, perhaps, clarify the situation to'some extent. 

Thus, speaking of the villagers he says: "There were numerous 
things of daily use which they used to produce themselves not many 
years ago, but for which they now depend on the outer world. There 
were numerous things of daily use to the town-dweller for which he de¬ 
pended on the villages but which he now imports from cities. The mo¬ 
ment the villagers decided to devote all their spare time to doing something 
useful and town-dwellers to use those village products, the snapped link 
between the villagers and the town-dwellers would be restored. As to 
which of the extinct or moribund village industries and crahs could be 
revived, we could not be sure until we sat down in the midst of the villagers 
to investigate, to tabulate and to classify”. 

As regards the cry. Back to the Village, Gandhiji suggests that it 
means rendering back to it (the village) what belongs to it”, and proceeds 
to explain : *'I am not asking the city dwellers to go to and live in the 
Tillages. But 1 am asking them to render unto the villages what is due to 
them. Is there any single raw material that the city dwellers can obtain 
except from the villager ? If they cannot, why not teach him to work on 
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88 he would do now but for our exploit- 

mirAh.nAnH* »KJ®r lu® ^ttle that he producos. he gives back to the 
sugar inercnant and the cloth merchant. 

The question of the relations of the village crafts and industries with 
mechanised factories of the towns is still more difficult There is, for 
instance, the likelihood of opposition of the organized industries to the 
village mduslries competing with them in the villages, of the cotton mills 
with the khadi industry, of the sugar mill with the produces of iaggerv The 
question is particularly pertinent because we do not find any assertion hr 
any authority connected with the Village Industries Association, not even 
by Mahatmaji himself, that only those village industries will be promoted 
or revived which will be complementary to factory production On the 
contrary, in the interview given to the United Press on January 22 1935, 
Gandhiji clearly anticipated conflict and declared that the Association “will 
not be deterred by conflicting world forces." In the case of such industries 
as wheatmeal flour and pwr, he would see that “no mechanised industry 
is allowed to interfere with the health of the people.” As we just pointed 
out, he looks at the entire problem from the point of view of the villager ; 
and he would make, not the village industries complementary to the 
factories, but the factories complementary to the village industries. “Lirge 
scale centralized industries in India, except such industries which cannot 
be possibly carried on in the villages, must mean the starvation of millions 
who are displaced.” Since, however, neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the 
Board of the Village Industrios Association has got the power to direct 
the development of factories, there is a real prospect of conflict ahead. 
The conflict is bound to be interesting to detatched ob.server because the 
enormous resources of the capitalist employer will bo pitted against the 
fact that consuming power is held in the villages. But the mam point to 
notice now is that such conflict is foreign to the principles of economic 
planning. 


IV. 

We now resume the thread of our discussions. What is going to be 
the agency through which the activities of the Association are to be carried 
out? Gandhiji has said definitely that it is not his purpose to select a 
few specific areas to which alone the activities of the Association w'iil be 
confined. The activities will have to bo spread over the whole country 
fust when and where they might appear for the time being suitable and 
convenient, subject to the general directions and financial supervision of 
the Board of Management. Apart from this supervision, the work will 
be decentralised and carried on with the help of local agents. There could 
be no question of paying the agents. They must agree to live in the villages, 
meet their own out-of-pocket expenses with the help of donations (iii which 
case account must be rendered to the Central Board) though in urgent 
oases, the Board itself may be prepared to find the money. lieporis of 
work done by every member must reach the Central Office once in every 
quarter and if a member sends no report for throe consecutive quarters, 
he shall cease to be a member of the Association. “It is felt”, writes 
Gandhiji in publishing the rules and bye-laws of the Associatinu, * “that 
the Board can never cover all the seven hundred thousand villages of 
India, if it is to employ paid agency. It has started work with the belief 
that there are self-sacrificing men and women enough to realise the 
necessity of serving the villages which have remained long neglected 
though every one knows that city life would be impossible if there were 
no villages to serve them”. We feel sure there will be sceptics—cymes 


* Vide tb« Harlan, dated Deeember SB, 1934. 
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who doubt the eagernese of people to perform honorary work and its real 
value when performed. But the magnetic personality of Mahatma Gsindhi 
has silenced many cynics in the past and may silence them once a^^dn* 
The best solution of the problem should, nevertheless have been if a ' 
munificent patron or patrons of the idea came forward with a large capital 
grant. The size of the grant might be somewhat like that of the Rural 
Development Fund which I have urged in course of another article con¬ 
tributed to tins Journal some time ago. As it is, the Association has been 
able to secure ample grounds and buildings at Wardha provided by the 
munificence of Seth Jamnalal Bajai to serve the headquarters of the 
Association. Besides this, Gandhiji has secured promise of a monthly 
grant of Rs. 2,500, and the constitution of the Association provides 
for Associates who will pay an annual subscription of Rs. ICO and 
Life Associate who will pay Rs. 1000 in lump sum. Though in 
course of time these subscriptions may grow into a large sum, 
at the beginning the amount is uncertain and rules out any definite 
promise of remunerating the agents or the workers. That is why it is 
stated that “The workers or agents will be selected from those who, con¬ 
sistently with tlieir pre-occupation of earning their livelihood will give 
their whole time to the work of the Association. So far as possible, the 
agents will be honorary. They will collect what funds may be necessary 
for the organization of their areas. It may be that the Board will not 
get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied, as a start, even if a few 
districts are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically 
and otliorwiso successful'*. Again, in course of publishing the bye-laws 
and rules of the Association, Gandhiji observes that “no one should take 
charge of more villages than he can manage with or without the lielp of 
tlie co-workers he has to find, and that the Board is to undertake no 
financial responsibility”. 

Thougii the work itself is to bo decentralised, the central authority 
of the Association will be vested in a Board of Management. The 
first Board of Management which is nominated consists of the Founda¬ 
tion Members* who are to hold office for three years, after which 
the Board will be elected by the members and their period o f office 
will bo 3 years as in the case of the first Board. Wardha will be 
tlie head quarters of the Board. Those who would join the Asso- 
oialioii would belong to one of the three following categories namely, 

‘ Members” who have signed the pledge and are duly recommended by a 
member of the Association or any authorised agent, “Associates” who 
sympathise with the objects of the Association and pay Rs. 100 each as 
annual subscription, and “Life Associates” who make a lump payment of 
Rs. 1000 each to the Association and sympathise with the objects. 
Institutions wiiiuh undertake to abide by the Rules and Regulations laid 
down by the Board of Management may be affiliated on application to the 
Association. It shall also be competent for the Board to issue certificates 
to persons wlio may be prepared to deal in village manufactures coming 
within the province of the Association. 

The main duties of the Agent may now be briefly summarised. He 
will, consistent with and in pursuance of the economic progrmme laid down 
by the Board, carry out a survey of all such industries as may be revived, 
improved or introduced in his area and report forthwith to the Central- 
Office the results of such investigation with a programme of work based 
thereon for examination by the Office ; with a view to finding markets 
for the surplus product of the villages, he should induce reliable merchants 
to store village products for sale at prices mutnally fixed between the 
merchants and the agents with a view to ensuring the genutuenesa of such 

* TImm Sl i rw B h reBfcT i »lnnriw JkJooU, J. O. Kwnanppt. Shrea Qoibi Ban, M. 8 Captain 
Doctor Khan Shaliib <ex -i.m.b.,— brother ol Khan Abdnl Obaflar Kfaan^, SSth Bnorjl "naiaVhdaa, Drl 
Frafulla Chandra Oboah, SbrI Laxmidaa Funhattam Asbar and Bhankarlal Banker. 
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5” P*‘®P®9anda ; may appoint whenever necessary, and 
if funds at his disposal permit, paid workers needed for his work ; and 

scconntB which will be sobjeot to audit, and generally 

S™ « m ‘h® Central Ollioe. The ultimatefdea ia to 

nave as many agents as there are villages. 

It will be evident from the above that though the terms and duties 
of the agents have been very carefully defined, the scheme is defective in 
a member of particulars. Thus, for instance, though the work is to be 
decentralised, it will obviously be both territorially and functionally inter¬ 
related with similar work carried on in other parts of the district, province 
or country as the case may be, and in order that the work may be well 
co-ordinated, it is necessary that the Central Office should constitute itself 
into a Clearing House for information as well, with Provincial Branches 
to expedite the transmission of such information. Too much of references 
to the Central Office is unnecessary, undesirable and should be avoided 
in the matter of getting instructions or submitting reports, the nearest 
mtuated member of the Board of Management representing the Central 
Office in all matters of routine. The distributive side needs also to be 
improved for the success of the scheme will depend very materially on how 
the products sell. Here there is crying need for sotting up a separate 
marketing agency which will work in liason with the agents on the one 
hand and the information bureaux on the other. 


V. 

In conclusion, it needs only be emphasised once again that the scheme 
stands or falls according to the abundance or otherwise of public spirit 
in our country. Nay, it would be more accurate to say that it stands or 
falls according as the number of those who “consistently with their pre¬ 
occupation of earning their livelihood" will bo able to “give their whole 
time to the work of the Asociation” is large or small. Elsewhere T have 
dwelt upon the magnetic attraction of Gandhiji’s personality. Up to a 
certain limit, Mahatmaji will be able to secure a number of workers answer¬ 
ing to the description given above. But such number cannot be very 
large in our country, that is, the number of those who with a secure source 
of income will be able to devote himself wholeheartedly to the work of 
the Association. The problem of unemployment, on the other hand, is 
most acute among the middle classes from whom chiefly the workers will 
have to be drawn. Those who have occupations have to work for every 
pie of their income and their leisure is not super-abundant. In Bengal 
for instance, there are about 650 police stations and over 450 revenue-units. 
Xi doubt if there will be as many agents who will offer themselves 
for honorary work in the cause of the Village Industries Association. 
Not that public spirit is wanting in this Province, but that even though 
many may be willing, in fact, eager, to do this kind of work, few will be 
able to do it. 

The element of conflict between organised industries and those which 
the Association will promote in the villages must also be watched with 
extreme caution. We have to meet not only the question of poverty at 
our door but that of exploitation by the non-lndian capitalist as well. 
The only reply to the latter’s challenge, since we cannot prohibit it, is to 
play the game and start organised industries ourselves. We must not 
lose our grasp of realities and ignore either their necessity or their exis¬ 
tence. Some sort of complementary production covered by an intercon¬ 
nected plan for both seems to be the inevitable solution, and we feel that 
Gandhiji and the people of India will have to face the problem sooner 
or later. 
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Matters of Moment 



CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES 

The Ghritsmas week and the opening week of the current month were 
both chokeful of cold weather Conferences. The season, so to say, opened 
with the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the 
17th December last, opened by His Excellency the Viceroy. He referred 
to the sound position India’s credit, low money rates, improved railway 
earnings, better trade, the institution of the Beserve Bank and J. F. C. pro¬ 
posals, He defended the J. P. C. proposals with vigour, particularly those 
relating to safeguards and commercial discrimination by recalling the 
Committee’s words that these were necessary “for the double purpose of 
facilitating the transition from the old to the new conditions and of reassur¬ 
ing sensitive opinion on both sides”, and concluded that “It is in no parti¬ 
san spirit that the Committee have approached this question.” 

The Unemployed Youths’ Conference, which held its first session in 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, was the first 
organized attempt of the unemployed youngmen of Bengal to voice their 
feelings. Mr. Sarkar in his presidential address discussed various 
remedies and relief measures for the unemployed including the starting 
of public works, recruitment in the army, extension of social services, rural 
reconstruction and the like. As* an immediate programme of relief for 
the most indigent cases, Mr. Sarkar suggested “the formation of some 
kind of organization on the lines, perhaps, of the District Charitable 
Society which does so much in this city for the Anglo-Indiaoi community.” 
He also pleaded for a change in the policy of capitalists of investing their 
resources either in landed properties or in Government securities only. 

At the Poona session of the National Liberal Federation, Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru, the President made a scathing attack on the J. P. 0. 
proposals, and advocated their rejection. "The constitutional proposals 
incorporated in the Beport”, he said, “concede the minimum of power 
and betray the maximum distrust of Indian legislators and Ministers ... 
I would advise my countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait 
for better days.” 

The Conference of the Indians in Burma also met for the first time 
to voice their protest against those proposals of constitutional reform 
for Burma which affect their rights and liberties adversely. Strong 
resolutions were passed on the recommendations relating to the restric¬ 
tions to be imposed on the free entry of Indians into Burma (without 
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tny such rostrictious being imposed on the entry of British subjects 
domiciled in the United Eingdom)t on the business of the Chettyars, on 
facilities for education, on shipping etc., and against those of the proposals 
which will enable the Burma Legislature to pass discriminatory measures 
against Indians. Mr. M. M. Rafi was the President of the Conference. 

The Prabasi Banga Bahitya Sammelan—the Literary Conference 
of Bengalees domiciled outside of Bengal—met in Calcutta under the 
presidency of Sir Lalgopal Mukherjee, ex-Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore opened the Conference and recalled 
how Bengali literature used formerly to be neglected by domiciled 
Bengalees. The President in his address urged the use of the Roman 
script for Bengali words. 

The Science Congress held its coming-of-age session (2l8t) in Calcutta 
under the presidency of Dr. J. H. Hutton, the noted Civilian Anthropologist 
An event of first class importance in the annals of Science was the birth 
at this session of the National Institute of Sciences. The importance of the 
occasion was marked by the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy opened 
this session of the Congress, while the Institute itself was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal on January 7,1935. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE SCIENCES 

As mentioned in the preceding Note, the National Institute of the 
Sciences was inaugurated, under the auspices of the Indian Seience Con¬ 
gress, by His Excellency Sir John Anderson on January 7,1935. “I can 
conceive no better way for scientists”. His Excellency said m his inaugural 
speech, “each pursuing his own special line of research, to correlate their 
investigations and to turn them into practical channels than the formation 
of some central institute by means of which their ideas can be pooled 
and brought into relation with each other”. The Institute bids fair to be 
such a central institute, for it sees the light of the day under the auspices 
of the only accredited all-India body of science—the Indian ScMonce Con¬ 
gress, and is the result, as His Excellency pointed out, of “steady and 
healthy growth”, instead of being a sudden upstart as many such institutes 
tend to be in our country. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor of the Geological Survey of India was elected as 
the first President of the Institute. In his inaugural address, he pointed 
out that the most important of the objects of the Institute were “to co¬ 
ordinate the labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-operation 
between the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the 
formation of a National Research Council”. With this purpose in view 
the Institute proposes to publish annually a Review of the progress of 
■cience in India and to issue a consolidated Comptes rendiis or Procee- 
diugs containing summaries of papers read before all the three co-opera¬ 
ting Academies. It will also hold symposiums and in its various activities 
‘provide a reservoir of knowledge and experience in all branches of 
Bcwnoe available for the application to the study of scientific problems 
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connected with the general 'welfare of the country”. It will also secure 
and manage funds and endowments for scientific research. 

The headquarters of the Institute, for the present, will be in Calcutta. 
The first office-bearers of the Institute are as follows, exclusive of the 
members: 

President; Dr. L. L. Fermor, Director, Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. Vice-President: Brigadier H. J. Couchman, Surveyor-General of 
India, Calcutta. Treasurer : Dr. S. L. Hora, Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. Foreign Secretary : Professor Meghnad Saha, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

Secretaries : Dr. S. P. Agharkar, Ghosh Professor of Botany, Calcutta 
University and Dr. A. M. Heron, Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India, Calcutta. 

The constitution of the Institute has two defects, which will be appa¬ 
rent from the above names. The first is the very strong representation 
of officials in the list of office-bearers, and the second is the preponde¬ 
rance of Calcutta scientists and officials on the body. It is also regrettable 
that an Indian scientist was not selected as the President of the Institute 
The name of Sir J. C. Bose should not have been unknown to the sponsors 
•of the Institute. 

Sir C. V. Raman is a member of the Council of the Institute. 

THE RESTORATION OP THE SAAR 

The plebiscite which was taken on the 13th of January last in the 
Saar was an event of first class international importance. It was decided 
in the Treaty of Versailles that after 15 years of mandatory rule by the 
Council of the League of Nations—the mandatory power consisting of an 
International Commission of 5 members (one British, one French, one 
Czechoslovak, one Finnish, and one native of the Saar who must not be 
French) responsible to the League—a plebiscite, the one that was taken 
on the 13th inst.,—would be necessary to decide the future of the Saar. 
The Saar is an important industrial and mining region on the Franco- 
German frontier, formerly a part of Germany, which was detached from 
the parent country as a consequence of the War and France was given 
absolute control over the mines as compensation for the destruction of 
her northern mines during the War and as part payment towards German 
reparations. The people of the Saar were to decide by direct vote in 
1936 whether they would unite with France, return to Germany, or continue 
under the administration of the League. 

On the 13th of January, the Saar gave the reply, «nd voted as 
follows 

For return to Germany 4,77,199 votes 

For the status quo 46,513 ,, 

For union with France 2,124 „ 

Invalid votes 2,249 „ 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Saar-landers who had votes voted, and 
the issue was determined without the possibi lity of any doubt. 

In pursuance of the undertaxing given, the Council of the League of 
Nations at its meeting on the I6th of the January last, decided to restore 
the Saax to Germany on the 1st of March next. With the resolution, those 
«laases of the Versailles Treaty which now apply to Germany will apply 
also to the Saar, and the territory restored will be included within the 
demilitarised zone. In the meanwnile a Joint Commission composed of 
the representatives of France, Germany and Saar Governing Commission 
will deal with all measures in connexion ‘With the transfer and will 
report on February 16. 

The minea would be under French ownership until purchased back by 
Germany. 



The J. P. C. Report and Chota-Nagpur 



By Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 


I N the course of a speech in Bihar and Orissa Council on 16th January 
last Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy commenting on the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee Report so far as it affects Chota-Nagpur said : 

The legal position of some of the aboriginal tracts of this Province 
particularly Ghota Nagpur does not appear to have been improved in any 
svay by the Report but perhaps degraded. 

The areas in this Province which are now called “Backward Tracts" 
within the moaning of section 52A (2) of the Government of India Act, may 
be said to fall under three distinct categories, which may be respectively 
called, the “Actually Backward” (namely Khondals in Angul), the “Less 
Backward” (namely, the Santal Parganas), and the “Least Backward” 
(namely, Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur). 

Angul district has remained outside the ordinary law ever since 1874 
and by notification No. 4 of the 3rd January, 1920, has been excluded from 
the constitutional reforms extended to the rest of the Province. It still 
remains the most backward and unprogressive part of the Province ; and is 
obviously intended to remain, as it still does, the “excluded area” of the 
Province under the forthcoming Reforms. 


The Santal Parganas District has ever since the year 1855 been admi¬ 
nistered under special regulations. Though it was included in the Montagu- 


Chelmsford scheme and allowed to send representatives to the Legislatures, 
yet it still retains its special and simpler judicial and administrative 
systems, the old special Regulations still apply to it; and it still remains 
outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial High Court except in certain 
special matters. With all this “special protection”, the “Damin-i-koh” portion 
of it still remains very backward and the aborigines of the rest of the dis¬ 
trict, though “less backward” cannot yet fully stand on their legs as may 
be presumed from the fact that though since 1920, the District has been 
allowed to send representatives to the Legislatures, the Santals have not 
been able to send a single elected representative to the Legislatures within 
these 16 years. Thus the Santal Parganas, which has so long remained 
partially excluded from the general administrative and judicial system or 
the province will, it is presumed, be classed as a Partially excluded Area 
under the furthcoming constitutional Reforms. 


Sambalpur, and particularly Chota Nagpur, on the 
hitherto been the least protected among the so-called “Backward Tracts o 
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the province, and the most advanced. Though originally included among 
the scheduled districts under the Scheduled Districts Act 1874, gradually 
all the general Acts of the Imperial aud Provincial legislatures have been, 
extended to Chota Nagpur so that it has long been treated to all intents 
and purposes, as an ordinary “Regulation district”, being subject to the 
same High Court and the same classes of subordinate courts as the most 
advanced districts of the province. 

The only protective measure now extended to Chota Nagpur is that 
under section 52A (2) of the Government of India Act 1919 which provides 
that the Governor-General may direct that any particular act or portion 
of an act will not apply to the tract or any part of it or he may direct the 
Governor in Council to do so. 

It is a significant fact that within the last 15 years it was only in one 
small matter that it was thought fit to use this small safeguard to Chota 
Nagpur. This was some 12 years ago when the Local Self-Government 
Act of 1923 was passed and only one section regarding the election of 
Chairman of the District Boards was withheld from the area. But even this 
small restriction was later withdrawn from one of the Districts (namely, 
Manbhum) and there are indications that it may before long be withdrawn 
from the other districts as well. With the rapid progress which Chota 
Nagpur has been making in education and civilization within the last 50 
years or so, this emergency power has now fallen into practical disuse, and 
Chota Nagpur, which was the “least backward” among the so-called “Back¬ 
ward Tracts” within the meaning of Section 52A of the Government of 
India Act, now to all intents and purposes enjoys all the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the most advanced part of the province. The omission in the 
Report of my third category or tlie “Least Backward” areas is, we might 
reasonably presume, intended to exclude the Chota Nagpur Division from 
the category of “Backward Tracts” and give the dcjure right of treatment 
on the same footing with the more advanced areas, of which right they 
have for years been in de facto enjoyment. 

The Joint Committee’s report is admittedly the outcome of the British 
Government’s desire to give higher rights of self-government to the people 
of India, according to their deserts and capacity as estimated by the 
Committee. As an endeavour has been made to bestow on the rest of India 
a liberal constitution and higher rights however circumscribed and hedged 
in by reservations I cannot persuade myself to believe that far from seek¬ 
ing 10 make any improvement on their present position by raising their 
political status to the next higher grade, the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee should have contemplated the degradation of Chota Nagpur to a much 
lower status than it at present enjoys. 

Chota Nagpur, has. if anything, admittedly done well and deserved 
better of Government, deserved some advance in its political status. Even 
the Chota Nagpur aborigines have admittedly made considerable progress 
in education and civilisation since 1919 when the last Government of India 
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Act was passed. Sioce then, and indeed from before it Ghota Nagpur has 
enjoyed all the privileges and advantages of ordinary Regulation districts. 


There was indeed a time, three*quarters of a century ago, when if 
timely protection had been given, the aborigines of Ghota Nagpur would 
have been spared much harassment and spoliation of property and loss 
of rights. But the then authorities followed a laUsez faire policy 
and took no effective steps for their protection so long as there was any* 
thing to protect. And by being thrown into the melting pot of a common 
law and standardized system of administration and thus allowed to sink 
or swim as they best could,—though they have lost and suffered much, 
they have somehow managed to keep their head above water and have 
since been able to adapt themselves to the new conditions. The Census 
Reports show that their population has been steadily on the increase. 
In thus enabling them to stand on their legs, the slight protection of 
section 52 A of the Government of India Act might have done its little bit 
in its time. Now, however, they have over-grown the stage of spoon¬ 
feeding and “sheltered" political existence. The novelty of the situation 
created by the Reforms has now worn off, the fear of innovation has dis¬ 
appeared. They no longer stand in need of statutory leading-strings. 
They have found their strength. They have been repeatedly successful 
in returning their nominees to the Legislative Council, to the district 
boards and municipalities, some of their own people have been success¬ 
fully administering their district boards and municipalities as vice-chair¬ 
man and members or commissioners. Some of them have been for years 
working efficiently as Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Deputy Collectors, Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officers, Pleaders, Medical Practitioners and Engineers. 
A few have received education in foreign countries. A few of them have 
been adorning the Legislative Council. A few have been honoured by 
Government with titles and decorations for their public spirit and selfless 
philanthropic activities. Every year some of their young men are passing 
out of the Universities with success. In the expansion of primary educa¬ 
tion of boys, the last year’s provincial report on education shows that the 
Ranchi District now surpasses every district in Bihar proper except 
Patna; and in the education of girls the Ranchi district far surpasses 
every other district of Bihar including Patna, and the Ghota Nagpur 
Division, as a whole, surpasses every Division in Bihar and Orissa, except 
the Orissa Division. In secondary education, too, Ghota Nagpur districts 
now hold a respectable place among the other districts of Bihar. 


In these circumstances, it is natural to expect that Ghota Nagpur 
will be given an extension of its political rights aud not degraded to the 
lower political level of the “partially excluded area" within the meaning 
of paragraph 144 of the Joint Parliamentary Committees Report. 

degrade Ghota Nagpur to such a low status would be to inflict a gnevou 

hurt on the self-respect of the people and set back the hands o le 

of civilisation in Ghota Nagpur for many a dreary decade. 

indeed be narrowing down their rights by every successive Reforms Act. 
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I, for one, cannot imagine that such retrograde and unjust measure 
can be countenanced by that palladium of justice—the British Parliament, 
or can even have been contemplated by the Joint Parliamentary Com* 
mittee itself. And 1 would appeal to the Hon'ble the Leader of the House 
and the Hon'ble Mr. Hubback to give us a definite assurance on behalf 
of Government that Chola Nagpur will not only continue to enjoy the 
rights and privileges that it now enjoys but also that it will share with 
the rest of the province some measure of further political advance ; and 
that the aborgines too will be allowed to send an adequate quota of their 
own representatives not only to the Provincial Legislatures but to the 
Central Legislatures, and that their representatives will be given the same 
effective powers of discussion, interpellation, moving of resolutions and 
voting, and the same methods of influencing the Legislature in the inter¬ 
ests of their constituents, as the representatives from the most advanced 
■districts of the province. The vagueness and uncertainty of the recom¬ 
mendations of the tToint Parliamentary Committee with regard 
to the aboriginal areas is causing great anxiety and misgivings in the 
minds of the people of Chota Nagpur. And I received yesterday copies 
of Resolutions passed at an extraordinary meeting of the Chota Nagpur 
Improvement Society—the premier aboriginal Association in this Pro¬ 
vince, protesting in anticipation, against any measure which may keep 
them out of the general constitutional advance for India. 
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The Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report: 

VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

The British Indian Association adopted the followint; resolution at 
its Committee meeting held on the 27th November last: 

The DritiBh Indian Association welcomes the Constitution as outlined in the Report ot the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee proposing to confer autonomy in the ProTinooa and considers it to be 
a definite advance towards Responsible Form of Oovernment. 

The Association desires to express as follows its definite opinion on some of the specific points 
in the Report: 

1. The Association feels greatly disappointed at the recommendations of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on the Communal Award and the Poona Pact which are unjust and inequita¬ 
ble in as much as they give weightage to a majority community, introduce a cleavage amongst the 
Hindus by reservation of seats for the different groups of Hindus in tho legislatures. The caste 
Hindus of Bengal will find it extremely difficult to work the Constitution based on the Communal 
Award and tho Poona Pact, and would therefore suggest their modification on the lines indicated 
by Lord Zetland in hie amendment to the Report (page 338 Vol. I, Part III. Unless these changes are 
effected in the proposed Constitution it cannot have a smooth working in Bengal notwithstand¬ 
ing an honest desire on the part of those who are and will be ready to work tho Constitution. 

2. The Association regrets that the introduction of the Federation could not be iimultanoous 
with the introduction of autonomy in the Provineea and would suggest a definite time limit from 
the enforcement of the new Hovemment of India Act, for the inauguration of the Federation at the 
centre. 

S The Assooiation is againet the system of indirect election at the centre as recommoiidod 
in the Report but is jprepared to accept the proposal in view of the practical difficulties of direct 
election. It is of opinion, however, that the electorate as proposed in the Report would be too narrow 
and wholly unrepresentative. It should be widened and made more reprosontativo by inclusion 
of the local bodiee such as the District, the Local and the Union Boards and the Municipalities in 
the electorate along with the mombere of the proposed Legislative Assembly in order to prevent the 
Lower House at the Centre from being a mere replica of the Lower House in the Provinces 

4. The Association is of opinion that the Upper Houses botJi at tlie Centre and in the Pro¬ 
vinces should be oonstltutsd partly by direct, and partly through indirect method of election as 
recommended in the Rojiorl, in order to make them more effective as Second Chambers and more 
representative in character. 

6. The Association welcomes the safeguard suggested about tho Permanent Setllcmcnt but 
would like to emphasise the necessity of making the provision in the Instrument of Instructions 
more precise and definite, eo ae to prevent legislation for indirectly changing the character of the 
Permanent Settlement by enoroaohing on the valuable rights of the Zemindars by further imposi¬ 
tions on them from which they have hitherto been exempted. 

6. The Association views with alarm and deprecates the proposal in the Report for the im¬ 
position of Inoome tax on agrloultural income. 
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7. The Auooiation is deeply disappointed at the failure on the part of the members of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee to do oTen-handed Juatioe to the landholdine community of this 
Province in extending their franchise and granting them adequate repreaentation both in the Lower 
and Upper Housm of the Provincial and Federal AssemhlieB though the Committee have not denied 
this privilege to the representatives of other special interests- 

a. Tlie Association regrets the discrimination suggested in the report about the transference 
of Law and Order in Bengal on the ground of the existence of revolutionary movement in this Pro¬ 
vince and is of opinion that complete transfer of responsibility to Ministers would have strengthened 
the position of the future Qovernment in tackling the problem rather than weakening it; the Asso¬ 
ciation would urge for the removal of this discrimination. 

0 The Association is of opinion that the recommendation about keeping away secret in¬ 
telligence reports for the Ministers would greatly handicap them in the discharge of their duties. 
Ministers enjoying public confidence should not be objects of unnecessary suspicion. 

10. The Association is against provinoialisation of the High Courts which is likely to affect 
their independence and the public confidence in them. It is further of opinion that appointment of 
the members of the LC S. as Chief Justicea of the High Courts would be a definitely retrograde 
policy and it would lower the prestige of the High Courts and weaken public confidence in the 
Judiciary. 

The Association is of opinion that His Majesty’s Government should devote their most 
careful attention to the points mentioned and make necessary additions and alterations suggested in 
the proposed Constitution to make it a distinct advance towards Uesponaible form of Government so 
that it may bo worked in a true spirit of co-operation in order to qualify the Indian people for the 
Dominion form of Government in the near future. 

ALL-BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE 

The Second Session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference which 
met in Calcutta in December last passed the following resolution on the 
Report: 

That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal eonaidera the sohome, as outlined in tho 
Report of tho Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, as an advance towards responsible 
Government but nevertheless recognises that the oonstitutionel frame-work suffers from inherent 
weaknessos and vital imperfections. The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of 
responsibility at the Centre is bound up, tho absence of provision for automatic extension of respon¬ 
sible Government on the ideals of the Dominions, the superior authority of the security services, 
the limited form of transfer of law and order in the provinces are some of die blemishes on the 
Constitution, which need be removed tor making the reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 

This Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of Regulation I of 1793 baa been 
duly acknowledged in the Report, respectfully urges on the Government tbat the Constitution Act 
alioiild provide in unequivocal language that it would not be within the competence of the Indian 
Legislature to alter or repeal or indirectly affect the said enactment. 

This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax on agricultural income 
and of death duty which would assuredly run eonntor to the safeguard provided in the matter of 
the Permanent Bettlement besides prejudicially affeoting tho interests of the agriculturista. This 
O-mterence also feels disappointed at the inadequBoy of representation granted to the landlords in 
tho legislatnros, central and provinoialt a matter which the landlords press upon the Government 
with all the emphaaia that they command. 

This Conference gravely apprehends that the ohanco of smooth working of the Oonstitation 
in Bengal may bo wreaked on the rooks of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact which enun¬ 
ciate undemoeralie principles and go against all canons of Justice and fair play and respeottully 
urges upon His Majesty’s Government for amending "the Award” on the lines suggested by the RL 
Hnn'ble the Marquess of Zetland In the Joint Committee. 
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THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The following statement has been issued by the Madras Landholders' 
Association on the recommendations of the J. P. Committee : 

The landbolden welcome the propoiil to set up a Second Chamber in this provinoc. They 
are sure that the establishment of an Upper House will go a long way to ensure smooth and successful 
working of the new constitution. The provision for a Joint sosslon of the two Houses would prevent 
dead-looks that may arise between the Oovemor and the Legislature. At the same time, the status 
assigned under the recommendations to the Upper Chamber would prevent conflicts hetwoeii the two 
Houses. We are convinced tliat the Second Chamber would act as a check upon hasty and ill- 
oonsidered legislation and thus would reduce to a minimum the necessity of the Governor exorcising 
his special powers. There would, therefore, be every possibility of healthy conventions, regarding 
the use of the special powers vested in the Governor, growing up and ensuring a successful working 
of representative Government under the Provinoial Autonomy in the provinces. 

The landholders, whilst not urging for any special representation of interests in the Upper 
Chamber strongly feel that the franohiso for the Upper House must be high enough to secure in the 
Upper House the services of men who have a real stake in the country or who have filled high public 
offices. It is gratifying to note that the Committee contemplate a franchise on the lines of the 
present Council of State. Wo are of opinion that would be worse than useless if through lowering 
of qualification the Upper House becomes merely a duplicate of the Lower House in which case it 
is possible that the task of the Governor might become more onerous in carrying out his special 
responsibilities. 

In para. 122 the Committee recommend “It is proposed to include a certain number of seats 
to be filled by nomination by the Governor at hia discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation to women in the 
Upper House". Wo can justly claim that the Governor should be instructed to include the land¬ 
holders among those to be nominated by him at liis discretion. We have spoelally in mind the big 
landboldora of the Province whose presence in the legislature is desirnblo for tiio reason that they 
supply an element in the constitution which is recognised as essoutiai on oil hands,—vide Montagu 
Chelmsford Report, para, 147. 

We are thankful to the Committee for recognising the need for providing special scats in the 
Provincial Lower Houses fur landholders. It is therefore not necessary once again to adumbrate 
on the Justice and expediency for the retention of the special constituencies. Wo may just mention 
that Provinoial Government as well as the Central Government wholeheartedly endorse Ihu view 
that the Hontagu-Ohelmaford Report takes as to the place of landholders in Indian society, iiolitioal 
08 well as eoonomi'c. 

It is, however, disappointing to [note that the Committee do not soo their way to recommend 
any increase in the number of seats allotted to landholders under the Indian Franchise Cnmmitlee 
Report. The quantum of representation is a vital part of our claim. It m essontiiil that tlie 
representation should not be merely nominal but in numbers sufficient to attract sympathy and 
attention from the political groups so that tlie landholders’ representatives may fulfil the double 
purpose of safeguarding their legitimate interests and at the same time supply a steadying influence 
in the Councils. 

The fear expressed by the Indian Franchise Committee in negativing our claim was that our 
increased representation will upset the balance ef parties. The history of special representation to 
landholders in the past belies this approhonsiou. Wo are glad to note that the Comniiitoe do not 
endorse that view. Not only have the landholders actively associated themselves witli the Party 
Government but as leading members of democratic parties in tbo Councils they have also materially 
contributed to the suooessfal working of demooratio institutions in this country. Tliere is abholuiely 
no ground for tearing that in future the representatives of speoial interests will join to thwart the 
healthy development of democracy. 

The CommiUee advance two grounds for maintaining the representation of landholders In 
the Provinoial LegUlatures at the same level as at present in a future Council of more than double 
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the sice of the present. The fimt reneon Iithit any inereaee in repreaentaUoa wUl lead to a re¬ 
opening of the Oomninnal Award. It is very obrions that the inst and legltinate claim of the land¬ 
lords should not be thrust aside on oonsiderations foreign tothesubjeot under discussion. If the 
contention is reasonable, and as we suggest necessary, means should be found to avoid the dlffieulty 
whilst doing Justice to our claim. Secondly, it is very hard to see how and why the Committee 
considers the representation of 6 in a Council of S16 as adequate representation. If they have in 
mind that all that is necessary to provide is a forum for landholders in the Legislature, they go wide 
off the mark. Our claim is that we should have representation in numbers commensurate with the 
interests involved.* The landholders of this province hold estates wtaieh cover an area of about 
271 millions of acres which is about one-fifth of the whole area of the province and which contain 
a population of over 81 millions which is between one-fourth and one-fifth of the total population 
of the province and they contribute abont 36 per cent, of the gross income towards the public 
exchequer. Their contribution forms from one-fourth to one-fifth of the income of the Goveniment 
under the head of land tenure. Every important measure undertaken by the Legislature in respect 
of land tenures and irrigation touches them most vitally at almost every point. 

It may be argued by some that the problem of saf^uardlng special interests will be taken 
care of by the Second Chamber. But the constitution of Second Chamber does not remove the 
necessity of a fully representative Lower House. It is desirable in every way to minimise chances 
of mistake or mischief by proper representation in the Lower House. To remedy a mistake or 
mischief through the Upper House is certainly leas satisfactory than its prevention at the outset by 
suitable representation in the Lower House. 

We content ourselves with urging a moderate claim that the special representation of land¬ 
holders should be so increased as to bear the same proportion to the total number of members under 
the new constitution as it at present bears to the total of elected members. If In the interests of 
Justice special rcpriventation is considered proper we submit that such representation should not be 
merely nominal but should be such as would afford real and adequate protection to the long- 
established rights and privileges of landholders. The reasonableness of the claim would be appar¬ 
ent when the two factors are taken into consideration, namely, the past history of the representation 
and the legitimate apprehension that the need would be all the greater in the future both because 
of tlio disappoaranoe of the official block and because of the greater tendency for anti-landlord 
l^islation againtt a general background of sooialistie tendencies. The landholders were as a rule 
nominated to the Governor’s Council before the Minto-Morley Reforms. Previous to the 1920 Re¬ 
forms they had C seats out of 21 elected members. The Southborough Franebise Committee recom¬ 
mended 7 out of 92 elected seats. They are at present given 6 out of 98 elected seats. The pro¬ 
posal of the Committee would practically amount to reducing their representation by more than half 
and that at a time when the need for such representation would be all the greater because of the 
widening of the franchise which would make it very difficult, if not, impossible for the landholders 
to come in through generai constituencies and because of the disappearance of the official block and 
transforenco of power from the Bureaucracy to the majorities from electorates in which anti-samin- 
'dary elements may prevail 

On page 372 the Report recommends a certain measure of protection for safeguarding the 
Permanent Scitlciiicnt. We are thankful for the recommendation. But the discussion relating to 
the binding nature and tlie sanctity and inviolability of the Permanent Settlement engagemente 
leveala that the Committee does not accept our contention that the engagements entered into by the 
KJoveminciit of the day represented by the East India Company on the one part and the landholders 
on the other and evidenced by the •Sand-i-milkiyat-I-latimlrar’ and the Kabuliat cannot be varied 
or allorod by any action of the Indian Legislature. These engagements are In thq nature of trea- 
lies. In consideration of the East India Company guaranteeing a fixed Jumma (amount paid to the 
Btate) payable by them, the landholdera parted with their valuable rights. Tharefore viewed, put. 
ting It at ita lowest legal value, as a contract it was binding upon the East India Company and Om 
successors of the East India Company whether It» the British Government directly administering 
the Provinces or through delegated anthority vested in the ioesl legialaturea. It is hard to aoe how 


* FIgurea taken From the Census Report of 1811 . 
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the Committee aeake to make a distinetion aa to the blading nature ot these engagements on the 
British Government and on the Indian legislatures. 

We wish to atreaa the point that the Permanent Settlement was not n unilateral boon aa ia 
anggeated but a bilateral oontraot. The misconception aa to the power of the legislature to vary 
the Permanent Settlement is largely due to the non-appreoiation of the true nature of the regula¬ 
tions. The work ot colleotlon of revenue bad broken down. Many of the Zamindars had refused 
to aoeept the impoaitions of the Company and had declined to pay the taxes. The agents of the 
Company, the Government of Lord Cornwallis, found it necessary to come to terms with them to 
enable the Government to collect the revenues. The inducement which was held out to the Zamin- 
dare to pay their dues was tho guarantee of a Pe rmanent BettlemenL The regulation therefore far 
from enacting a now law merely registered an agrocnicnt or a treaty with the Zamindars And there 
are instances where the agreement has been entered into without any referenoe to tlie Permanent 
Settlement regulations as in the ease of the Venkatagiri Estate in the Madras Presidency. The 
articles of the R^ulation itself support to the hilt our contention. Article 4 reads ; 

“Upon their agreeing to tho payment ot the assessment which may be required of them they 
shall be reinstated and that no alteration shall afterwards be made in that assessment, but that they 
and their heirs and lawful sucoessors shall be allowed to hold their respective estates at such assess- 
raent for over". 

Tlie facts are also obvious from a perusal ot the documents of the time. The Fifth Report 
will clearly show tho antecedent history ot the above Regulations. It would lie seen that the regu¬ 
lation was merely an instrument to secure uniformity to all the contracts that were entered into 
between the various Zamindars and the Government and tiiat the main principles were definitely 
designed and the agrac-uients entered into even before the Regulation. 

Apart from tho theoretical objection which we most strongly urge against the view of the 
Committee, wo are also convinced that the recommendation which is designed to protect our in¬ 
terests will be of little or no avail. There is the danger of tho future legislatures jumping at an 
opportunity to deprive the landholdei's of what they may wrongly consider “tho large profit inter, 
oepted by the landholders’’ by subjecting income of landholders to some scheme of taxation. Our 
apprehension ia strengthened by the view which the Committee takes in para. 268 of tho Report 
that agricultural income could be taxed and that the Provinces sliould be entrusted with that power 
to tax. 

Tho landholdors pay to the State as poisheush a large portion of their gross income. The 
proportion of tlie payment to tlie income was as originally fixed in most cases '‘/n of the gross 
income in Bengal and Vn in Madras. Out of what remained in tiieir hands, the landholders have to 
meet tho Gstablishmeiit charges and face the contingency of their nut boing aU^ to collect the rent 
because of depressidn and other causes It is a matter ot historical knowledge that tbero were 
numerous cases of auctioning tho estate for non-payment of peisheush. II is no doubt true m recent 
years the position of landholders has to a certain extent changed to their advantage but the years 
of depression have again put the clock back. Tiic fact that in certain limited number of estates the 
poisheush fixed is lower should not be treated as a justification for treating the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment Regulation as a more scrap of paper. In the case of those estates there have been abundant 
reasons for such favourable treatment, for example, in the case of the Joypore Estate though the 
Settlement was under the Regulation it was effected as a matter of high state policy after tlie battle 
of Padmanabbam and the peisheush was fixed without reference to the income. It is impoitant to 
note that certain of the landbuldora in this Presidency were in tho position of chiefs and thus 
proprietors of their estates long prior to tlie advent of the Britiah Government. 

The fact that a serious misconception iias thus grown up as to the scope and character of the 
Permanent Settlement makes it ot vital importanoe to secure tho inviolability of the engagement 
entered into by the Governmont of the day with the landholders. It is also just that the landholdors 
should not be driven to ruinous and protracted litigation to figlit any enoroachinent on the pledges 
given to them at the time ot the Permanent Settlement We feel that nothing short of a guarantoe 
embodied in tlie oonstitution would secure to us our just and legitimate rights and protect our 
vested Interests. It may also be pointed out that by embodying such guarantee in the oonstitution, the 
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oontinutaee of that elemsiit ia tha politioo>aoonomie itraetnre ot India vbicb vorka towarda atabi- 
llty and ordered progreM would be leeured. WbUat learlns the actual form of the guarantee to 
those Teraed in constitution drafting, we suggest the embodiment of a olanaa to the following effect: 
"The InTiolability of the Permanent Settlement is hereby guaranteed and under no eireumatanoes 
shall the balance of Income after paying the peiahonsh fixed under the Permanent Settlement en< 
gagoments, be subjected without the consent of the holders of such estates by any future legislation 
to taxation either directly or indirectly through any scheme of taxation. 

The present memorandum doee not go into full details of tha various questions raised 
herein. The Association has on different occasions expressed its views and stated its reasons for 
tlie various points urged. Therefore we have thought it inexpedient and unnecessary to repeat 
wliat we have already submitted on other occasions. The memorandum is therefore more in the 
nature of a supplement to the preriuus memoranda submitted by the Association to the various 
bodies entrusted with the problem of the Indian Reforms. 

THE BIHAR UNITED PARTY 

Characterieing the Report as more unsatisfactory than the White 
Paper proposals the Bihar United Party in the course of a statement say : 

"There is nothing in the recommendations of the J. P. C Report to induce the party to alter 
its opinion expressed with reference to the scheme contained in the White Paper. Responsibility as 
foreshadowed in the White Paper, instead of being liberalised, has been farther whittled down and 
expectation of its substantial modification to make the scheme more in consonance with real trans- 
ferenoe of responsibility has not been fulfilled. The Governor’s special powers have been widened, 
safeguards relating to law and order, and particularly police rules and legislation, have been made 
more stringent. These unjustifiably betray distrust of Indian Ministers and unduly eiroumaoribe 
tlie autonomy of the Provinoea. 

“The qneation whether the proposals of the Committee, when enacted by Parliament, should 
he worked by the people can have. In the ciroumstanoes, but one answer. The scheme will 
undoubtedly be worked. Its rejection, in tlie sense of boycott, is neither possible nor feasible, but It 
must be said that a constitution based on the recommendations of the Report will fail to bring peaoe 
and contentment and agitation ia likely to grow and thrive on disappointment.” 


MaJuarajadhiraja of DarbhaiiKa 

In the course of his presidential speech delivered at the Second Session 
of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
Kameswar Singh Bahadur. K. c. i. E. of Darbhanga said : 

Speaking on the ‘White paper* in the Council of State on 27th March 1933 I had said that the form 
of Government we were going to have was ‘neither the substance of Independence which Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted nor the Dominion Status which India expected to have*. It was going to be a demo> 
eracy controlled by an autocracy— a novel constitutional experiment the result of which it la 
difficult to appraise The Joint Parliamentary Committee has not improved the character of the 
White Paper Scheme to any appreoiable degree in order to meet India’s demand for self-govern¬ 
ment. Its recommendations have not latisfiod any aeotion of the Indian people and cannot solve the 
problem of Indian unreat Possibilities arc that it will aggravate the friction between dasseaand 
communities and usher in an era of discord and growing discontent. 

Maharaja of Venkatagiri 

The following speech was delivered by Lt. Col. Sir the Maharaja of 
Venkatagiri, s. c. i. e.. President of ihe Msdraa Landholders’ Association, 
at a meeting of the Association held on 2nd December, 1934: 

I eannot refrain from exprening my opinion with which 1 hope you all ooneur that 
the Report contemplates a laige meaaure of advance in the establlahment of aeU-govemment 
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la oar land. I majr at the same time expreu my eameat reqaeit to the Qoiremments both in 
England and India that thejr abonld do all diat Ilea in their power to make the Reforms that 
would emerge from the Parliament such as would satlafy the legitimate and reasonable esplra* 
tlone of the oountry and aueh as would secure to India a status equal to the other members 
of Uie British Empire within a reasonable period. 

As tor those reeommendations contained In the Report which Immediatelj concern the land¬ 
holders of this Province, I should give place of prominence to the recommendation relating to our 
special repmentation. In paragraph 121 of the Report, whilst recommending the retention of the 
represmtation at the present level, the Committee do not accede to our request for an increased 
representation in the future councils which would be more than double the size of the present 
eouncils. The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening of the Communal Award could be no 
grouud for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim, if it Is Just and reasonable on other grounds. 
The Committee assign no reasons why they regard 6 seats for ibo landholders out of a total of 216 
as adequate representation. It Is inadequate when viewed from the point of the stake we have in 
the country, our contributions to the revenue of the State and our value as a steadying element 
in the constitution. It is also inadequate when considered in comparison with special representa¬ 
tion afforded to other interests from the point of their relative importance. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary for us to ui^e once again that our representation should be maintained at the same propor¬ 
tion to the number of elected seats as It is at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the Permanent 
Settlement It is gratifying to notice that the Committee recognises that any violation of the Per¬ 
manent SeUloment regulations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the recommenda¬ 
tion falls far short of our claim. The Report does not accept the oontentlon that the Permanent 
Settlement regulations can not he altered by the Indian l^islaturo so as to affect solemn engage¬ 
ments entered Into nnder the regulations by the Oovernment of the day with the landholders, 
engagements which wc contend were binding on the East India Company and hence binding on the 
Secretary of State. 

The view of the Report that the British CoTomment could not alter the Permanent Settlement 
bat that the local legislature which derive their power from the British Government could niter 
it cannot be accepted as legally correct. It should be outside the competence of the local legis¬ 
lature to, alter, vary or modify in any way, the Permanent Settlement regulations. Besides our 
■peciflo point is that the balanoo of the income in the bands of the landholder after paving the 
peishoush as par the permanent aettlement engagementa must under no pretext be got at by the 
State through any scheme of taxation. 

That our teafn are not merely imaginary is borne out, as you are aware, by a recent Privy 
Counoil deoliion and by the recent attempt which the Madras Government made to subject income 
of landholders from forests situate in estates liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge for 
a constitutional guarantee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settlemout and a guaran¬ 
tee that under no clroumstanoes the income from permanently settled or temporary settled estates 
would be subjected to taxation by future legislation. 

In paragraph 117, the Committee recommend a Second Chamber for Madras, among 
other 6 major provinces in India. We welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt 
that Second Chamber would facilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial 4uto- 
nomy to be eet np under the future constitution Also it would be a source for sotting up healthy 
flonventions ; for aotlng as It would as a check on haaty and lll-oonsiderod legislation, the Second 
Chamber would reduce to a minimum the nooesaity for the exercise of special powers vested 
in His Bxoellency the Governor. In paragraph 122 the Committee recommend “it ia 
proposed to include a oertain nnmber of seats to be filled by nomination by tne Governor 
nt .his discretion and aeoordingly available for the purpose of redressing any possible 
inequality or to secure some representation to women in the Upper Houses”, We can Justly claim 
that the Governor sbonid be InMrueted to inolnde the landholders among those to be nominated 
by him at hia dlsenrtion. 
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The Raja of Bobbili tayt: 

"I hare no heaitation in laying that tUi r^ort <J. P. C. report) ii a long atap forward orer 
the existing state of affalra, but 1 am lorry to aay it falls short of the minimum demands placed 
before the British Oorerementby the representatires of our party at the Round Table Oon* 
fereneei. It shall, therefore, be our duty to continue, as In the put, our fight legitimate and 
constitutional means at our dispoul, until we reach the cherished goal of Dominion Status”. 

The Raja dF Parlakimed! aayn t 

”1 rejoice ever the recommendations ol the Joint Select Committee which, by including a 
portion of Jeypore and Parlakimed! Estates (including Parlakimedi town) and Jalantra Maliash 
In the new Orissa ProTlnce, has met to a great extent the demand of the people of Orisu in this 
respect 

“The Report of the Committee, though it no doubt contains sereral modifications on the White 
Paper recommendations in order to allay apprehensions of the Diehards in England, is a statesman¬ 
like document Intended for the benefit of all concerned and I feel sure that the constitution, if 
worked with mutual trust and goodwill, will enable India to work her way up on the road to 
constitutional progrus to her destined goal within a reasonable period of time. 

Major D. R. Ran jit Singh 

Major D. R. Ranjit Singh, General Secretary, Agra Zemindars’ Asso¬ 
ciation in the course of an interview on the J. P. G. Report said : 

"I no not think that even Zamindars can say that they aro really satisfied with the report, 
as admittedly the Report bu even gone back on the Simon Commission. It is not honest to aay 
that the reforms on the whole are unworkable. While 1 really wish they were better, I think that 
in view of the enormous complexities to be encountered, the outcome is not altogether to bo spurned 
and set aside. If Zamindars do not succeed in consolidating and working the Reforms, the only 
alternative which will be a natural oonsequonoo would be that the Congress, owing to their sheer 
majority will enter tlie future legislatures.’’ 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur in the course of an illuminating 
speech on the Report in the Bengal Legislative Council, said : 

Political power and control, bereft of political responsibility, as recommended by the Report, 
would be something unthinkable in a scheme ol political advance. On the other hand, if respon¬ 
sibility would be given for law and order that would beget a sense of duty and sobriety of political 
views. Again provincial autonomy for the present without central rtoponsibility, fixing no definite 
date by which that responsibility would come, amounts almost to a negation of what is really in¬ 
tended to bo conferred, as it is the central responsibility that matters most in the fulfilment of that 
sobeuio. 

Wliile I agree tlie Ouvernor should possesa some “speoial responsibilities*', as auob powen 
are ossonUal in every constitution, 1 am sure that those powers would not be Invoked to stop any 
popular legislation or measure not in any way prejudicial to his executive. Otherwise those "rea- 
ponalbllities” will become the source of oonstant bitterness and discuaaion leading to breakdowns 
now and then. 

There is no denying the fact that the existenee of the Award, fore-ahadowiog innumerable 
divisions, differences and diaoriminations, will only serve as a permanent wedge in the path of na¬ 
tional onity'and perpetuate our bondage by keeping us ever Inottiolent, poIiUeally, industrlaUy and 
economioally. 

While I approve of the recommendation for the eatablisbment of a second obamber in all the 
potitioally advanced provinoes in as muoh as the ntility and importance of the second chamber liee 
inthefactUiatitreatrainB'‘the impetuosity and fiekieness of the popular House and so guards 
against the effeeta of goats of paaaion or sudden changes of opinion in the people.” 
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1 osnnot 860 eye to eye with the Committee regarding indirect election! Indirect election will 
«o to conserve power in small group* or coteries, prevent community of feelings and interests in 
bigger political spheres and weaken the centre by rendering it more and more subordinate to the 
province. There is another very retrograde recommendation viz, proposal to make the Judiciary 
virtually subservient to the Executive evidently in pursuance of the desire that “it is necessary to 
make the Executives strong in the provincts.” 

Sriman Dharmaranjan P. Venkataraya Sarma* 

Zamindarf Karavadi (Ongole Taluk) says : 

The Report of tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee is far from being satisfactory. It even 
falls short of the White Paper The would-be constitution of India is shrouded with safeguards and 
special responsibilities. Under the plea of safeguards ond special responsibilities, undue latitude is 
given to Governors and Viceroy. The vested inleresis of the landholders liave not been sufficiently 
safeguarded, as the number of si'ats ullotied to this class on the various Legislatures is very low, .. . 
The “Miignn Cliarlii” of 1858 granted to the various ptMijiles of Iiidi'i by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
on tier accession to the Riitish Il.ij lias been set at nought hv the proposed Constitution. Even the 
previous sanction of Ooveriiois and Viceroy rci|iiired for the inlioduction ol hills relaiing to matters 
religious, socio-ridigious, and religio-sucinl has been removed ns unnecessat v Religion or faith is 
hut the iiiherioit right of an individual. No. form of GoverniiienI, however democratic 
it iiiiiy he, has any light to dictate terms to the iiidividiinl with regard to his religion 
or faith. The .Saiiutlinni liiiidii Ridigion is peculiar in itself. The Saii.ithani religion and 
its social .structure are so closely and nicely interwoven that it is iMlIicr ditficiilt lo sejiaralc one 
from the otliei Any atieiiipt at legislation on iiialters religion-, soeio-religious and religio-social, 
thoiifoie, may jirove disastrous to the smooth working ol the pioposed constitution The declara¬ 
tion of the fuiKliiiiicntiil right, of the people that iiihahit India should tind a jiLicu in the proposed 
constiliitioii and il should eoiitiiin and lay down m pailiculni, in iiiinnihigiious and iiiici|iiivocal 
terms, liiul leligion is the people’s right and goveriiiiiciit has no right to legislate ujioii it. 


Rai Bahadur B. Vaidya Nath Das 

Rai liiihadur U. Vaidyaiialli Das, ii \, I’rc'sident lioiiarcs Dislnct 
Zoniindai's’ Association say.s : 

Smee the ]iiihlieuliiiii ot tho Joint Parliamentary rmnniiltec’s Report, the piess is luisy 
ventilating the opinions ol dilforeiit classes ol politicians, eiiher supporting or rejecting tlic selieiiic 
outlined thoieiii 'J he leport lias been aiijiroM'd liy the House of Lords and the House ol Com- 
iiioiis, and the Goveiiiincnt ol India Ilill has also heen lormally introduced in the House ol 
Conunoiis. From tin- iiatioiinhsts’ point of view, the refoniis are illusory and uiisatistactoiy , 
from the jioiiit of view ol thos.c who uie in power iii Pailininurit, the sclieme confers vn.st rights 
and piivileges on the Indian jieoplc and coiistiiiitci a definite advance towards tho realiiiation ol 
respoubililo Goveriiiiienl in India It is said Unit India iius eitlier to accept tiic rctorm.s, wiiicli .ir(‘ 
being conceileii, or luiiiain as she is 

When we look at the tiling disiiassionatcly, w'C find only olio course open to us We have 
to woi k the sehciiio and find out Its sliorleoiiriigs troni actual operation. No doubt, the \nrioiis 
1 eservutions. Governor-General’s and Governorb’ special respoiibihilitios, legiblative and finan¬ 
cial discretionary jiowers and other curtaTinienIs of the legislature’s power, are noiiie ol the 
major germs, whieli will in the l.mg run infect the whole constitution with their injurious pi o- 
ponsitios. Para 92 of tho Rejiort is a clear indication of tlie lengtii to which the discretionary 
powers can be used. Such being the nature ot the special responsibilities, what would he Ihe 
result of tlie reforms, only the future can tell. But from the working of the present constitution 
and the position which the ministers occupy therein, it can safely lie said tliat occasions might 
arise wiien tlic extreme power* might be used and the reforms nullified. 

But with all these drawbacks, it can safely be said tliat the constitution as outlined in the 
P. C. Report is not unworkable, tlioiigb a groat part of its practicability and its liberal 
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interprautioB would depend Itrgel/ on the rlewe taken and the poUclea ndopted by the Ooyamor- 
Oenorel and the aovernors of the Taiioua proTineoe. If they happen to be liberal-minded and 
anxious to wIelJ as little power as possible, the ministers will enjoy suffleient independenoe t» 
'make their voice felt and their advice adopted. On the other band, they may aot in a way in 
which the ministry will be reduced to non-entity and will play the tune that will be demanded 
of them from time to time. 

The creation of second chambers in some of the provinces will help the stable elements in 
our society to have some chock on the lower house, which may launch revolutionary schemes and 
tlius may try to bring about some radical cbanges in the social and economic spheres. 6o will 
indirect election to the Central Legislature keep up a fair number of representatives of the stable 
elements of the Indian population in the administration of the country. 

With all its drawbacks the reforms should be worked, and I think that, if reactionary inter¬ 
pretation is not put upon tliom, they may constitute a definite step forward. The policy of sterile 
agitation was going on for the last several years in this country, without realising the cherished 
goal The end has seen complete divorce from the old policy and entrance of the extremists in 
tlie Legislative Assembly, winch indicates that they have at last realised that a constructive pro¬ 
gramme ought to have gone side by side with the agitation Rejection may not only check the 
pace nt reforms, but may prolong and tighten the present machinery of Government—n cunsc- 
qucncc which no nationalist will ever welcome. 


I- 





The Second All-Bengal Landholders’ 

Conference 


T he Second Session of the All-Bengnl Landholders’ Conference was 
held on the 23rd December last in the hall of British Indian Associa¬ 
tion at Calcutta under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of the Ilon'ble Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Kameswar 
Singh of Darbhanga, It evoked 
considerable enthusiasm among 
the landed magnates and 
scarcely any district of the 
province went unrepresented. 
The Raja Sahebs of Hathwa 
and Amawan graced the Con¬ 
ference with their presence 
and so did the Hon’ble Sir 
B. L Mitter, Itlembor, Executive 
Council of the Covernor of 
Bengal and Sir B I*. Singh 
Roy, Minister Ijocal Self- 
Government, Bengal, on special 
invitation. 

Mr. Prafulla Nath Tagore, 
President, British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation and Chan man of the 
Reception (Joinmittei*, accorded 
a warm welcome to the President-elect, delegates and the numerous 
gentlemen present and said in the. course of a weighty speech : 

TIfK ECONOMIC fEOBLEM 

If IS n melancholy fact that economic deprCHnion, through which the enuntrr is passing, 
shows no viMihle signs of iuipiovement, at any rate in tlie near future. Tlie agrieulliinafH have kept 
making defaults in payment o! rents, tcsulliiig in their landlords being hit very liard Our res¬ 
ponsibility to the Exchequer remains unrelaxed and unabated while arrears of rent me growing 
year by year. Unless speedier and more effective methods of realisation of arrears of rents aro 
devised, tho doom of the landboldiag community could not be averted or deferred Imig Tliat is the 
reason why we desired tho introduction of the (larnishee system in our provmre, that is tlio reason 
why the need for certifioate power is felt to be an important necessity to-day Tlmy, however, 
are not all. By themselves they do not bring us the relief we want, namely, quick disposal and 
speedy execution. It is only a Eent Court with powers of prompt execution whicii can give the 
relief we landlords want 
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Wlien we nre bointr knocked down for arreirs of revenue, a problem wLicb baa 
caueed heavv detei ioraiion in purchaaini; power, we learn with diamay ard dleappointment that 
the Board of Economic Enquiry la considering the propriety of suggesting and recommending to 
Ouvernnient a logiainttvc ineaaure whose object should be to bilng arrears of rent down to the level 
of ordinary debts and deprive it of its character as a first charge. Under the Tenancy Act, rent is 
a first pUnrge and we tiavc every right to sell the defauhor’s estate tree from encuinbranoos lor 
arrears of rent 1'lie Economic Board is trying to rob the sanctity of rent, an event which should 
reroliition)‘'e the entire conception and upset the basis of landlordism in Bengal Against auch 
insidious attciiipts we lodge our strung protest 



Mr. Prafulla Natb Tagore 


It is also true that 
if wo want to be re¬ 
lieved of the problem 
of ceoiioiiiie depression 
it has to be devised 
bow agriculture eould 
be iniide a paying busi¬ 
ness and how better 
and fiirlber avenues 
111 rnipliiyniciit eould 
lie liniiid ini' our own 
jii iiviiicials No reeo- 
vi'i’v plan oiin be effec¬ 
tive unless we take 
these into duo eonsi- 
ilcialioii The Stale 
sbiiiilil plan Ibcir 
efloi ts with due reeog- 
iiilioii Ilf (be economic 
loi inula of better eiii- 
plovilieiit, bolter living, 
better farming and 
better iiiaiketing for 
the boncfii fust and last 
of our own men. The 
iigriculliirisis need 
liiiiils, and It IS for 
iiintU ihal tJiey go to 
money .lenders Unless 
the agriculturists’ hold¬ 
ings eould be made 
cconuinic, regeneration 
of the agricultural con¬ 
ditions in the province 
will be a iar cry. I 
have watched with 


concern the aeiivitv ol n piclliora of uninformed and llieorelic publicists in our |irovinoe who have 
seduluiisl.v kept fiiiiniiig the flume ol disiiiiiun between the Jandholdera and ryuts in the matter of 
division uf proprietary rights, eoiiveiiiently niBnieuvring to side-track real issues, leaving genuine 
sores unattended to. I am definitely ol opinion that the protection of land should be of primary 
concern to bnlb the landlord and the tenant ; upon its development depends the prospei ity of both. 
But irresponalble agitators have so confounded the issues as to create none but ill-feeling between 
the two and feeling of general animoaity towards veated iutereata. Their misrepresentation bae 
given rise to activities calculated to breed class hatred, forgetful of the interests in the cultivators' 
holdings, in the preservation of which lies the effective remedy for agricultural degeneration. I 
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ngnt tbe oonfounding of ths Ihom ; it Icoqii as bi«k from ipprouhing the right aolution of the 
problemi 

The ilogao of the “netionalleation of samlnderieB” is in the air. NationaliMUon of samln- 
dariee noold prove to he most prejudieiai to the ryots, not to the zamindars, unless by nationaU 
isation Its protagonists mean expropriation pure and simple. It is a matter of publio knovledge 
that the ryots under the permanently settled zamindars have the best of rights and privileges, and 1 
ean put this to our friends as a challenge, that under no system of 8tate>lnndIordism, however 
sdentlfio and well-organised it may he, the ryots do enjoy half the privileges they are enjoying now 
in the matter of the rate of rent, and payment thereof. I would like to know of any other system of 
land tenure whereunder the average rate of rent of the majority of ryots having similar fertile lands 
as are found in our province is a little over Rs. 3/- par acre. 

The movement that we find against the land system of our province is nursed by 
sheer misrepresentation, and it is our bounden duty to help to dissipate by reflecting upon it in the 
light of undemanding. The task is far from easy, but has to be faced and taokled ; difficulties are 
to bo overcome. In my view, we should encourage the publication of literature, giving unpreju¬ 
diced view of the land system ; we should place before the public genuine needs of the ryots ; we 
should also see that the economic structure of rural Bengal is not in any way shattered beyond 
repair. Oentlemen, personally I will not regp'et the day when lands in tho bands of the zamindars 
of the province are nationalised such as has been done in Ireland within living memory upon pay¬ 
ment of adequate compensation to the landlord. Upon such basis, gentlemen, I should be a most 
ardent advocate of nationalisation of lands and upon no other. 

JUTE RESTRICTIOX SCHEME 

Voluntary restriction in itself is a capital idea, but it presupposes three conditions to be a 
succsss ; education of the grower sufficient to realise where his best interest lay, patriotism in your 
own men not to utilise him to serve selfiah ends, and a determination on the part of the autliorities 
to sec tliat none but a fair deal receives either their sanction or encouragement. 

To my mind, legislation coupled with fixation of a minimum price of Jute is the only recourse 
to an effective check on heedless over-production of jute in the country. Be that as it may, we 
landholders of all Bengal, desire to appeal to His Excellency’s Government to leave no loop-hole for 
the benefit of this moat sympathetic and benevolent measure to go to or be monopolised by anybody 
other than the grower himself. 

THE J. P. C. REPORT 

I cannot conceal from myself the fact that the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee on the 
White Paper is disappointing. I will not say that it is unacceptable, for I believe In co-operation, 
in the spirit of the great Raja Bam Hohan Roy, and, in our own day, of the astutest statesmen of our 
time Bal Qangadhar Tilak, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Sir Surendra Nath Banerjeo, but it is dis¬ 
appointing even though it recognises that India has a case for movement forward. The scheme of 
Government set out in the Report strikes me as one which has kept the British standpoint promi¬ 
nently in view. Perhaps that is not unnatural, but to our misfortune, the Indian point of view has 
been laboriously kept in the background. Indian viewpoint, Indian aspirations have been over¬ 
shadowed by an over-powering deaire, an irresistible determination on the part of the powers that 
be not to let go tneir hold upon every aspect of Indian administration, Indian life and Indian 
activity. 

There is another point of vital importance which all those who have carefully gone through 
the pages of the Report cannot have failed to notice. It is the scrupulous, almost studied avoidance 
of any reference to what we have, ever since the King-Emperor's announcement in 1921, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Central Legislature been accustomed to regard as the ultimate 
politioal goal of India, namely. Dominion Status to be attained in the near future as an equal partner 
in the Empire. Since the announcement by His Majesty, repeated assurances have been given us of 
the attainment of the status on behalf of the Imperial Government by the Prime Minister, and with 
the authority of His Majesty, by bis Vleeroy in India. 

The eonsiltutlon as outlined in the Report la a rigid one. Minute and compiloated restraints 
have been imprinted upon the Oonstitution rather than any attempt has been made to avoid them. 

20 
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An examination of the resarve powen and nf^arda propoaed and ausveatad to ba plaeed at tba 
diipoBal of Oorarnor, to be exerciaad and uaed In hia diaoratlon, points to ndiat can hardly be re¬ 
garded as palatable and encouraging to a people atrlrlng for political enfranchisement. And, if by 
the retention of these roterre powers and safeguarda it is meant to hold India under perpetual tute* 
lagp, and never to allow her children to grow to political manhood, we cannot reprobate them too 
strongly. 

The scheme of the Report aavoura of no democratic principle. Democracy, under which it ia 
just as possible for a sober well-organised minority to convert itself into a majority, as it is possible 
for a giddy reckless majority to be turned into a minoHty, baa been given a wide berth. Under its 
Bohcme the majority, whatever its political outlook may be. is a perpetual majority and the minority, 
whatever its administrative outlook may be, is a perpetual minority, the situation never to bo re¬ 
vised except at iieavy risk and cost. Situated as wo arc, sandwitohed between a powerful majority 
community and a sention of our own people, tbanka to the so-called Poona Poet, to those of onr men 
wlio mnnipuvred the prnscrico tliore of some men arrogating to themselves the character of repre¬ 
sentatives from the province and laat, if not the least, to the prophet and the dictator, I sometimes ' 
wonder if these reserve powers vested in the Governor, and judiciously exercised by him, are not 
our only source of protection, proteotion of a perpetual minority though playing a dominant part in 
tlie eeonoinic and intolleetuBl life of the province. These powers are so varied in their character 
and so heavy in tlieir proportions that I conceive none but a superman, of tlie type of Txird Ronald- 
sliay (now Marquess of Zetland) and Sir John Anderson can honestly undertake to diaeliarge them. 
Tlicn, and then only the reserve powers shall have justified themselves. 

FEDERATION 

On no view of constitutional soundness can you imagine a politically autonsmous province 
working smootlily without roaponsibiiity in the centre, which under the Report has been indefinilely 
put iilf beeaiiso Federation cannot be act up in the near future. 1 appreciate the diffioultios by 
winch tlie problem is surrounded, but the Federation conceived in the new constitution may well be 
speeded up. nl any rate, with the units already in existence, so as to allow the autonomous provinces 
to work with lull vigour, and us to justify that wo deserve tlie trust imposed on us. 

Rut the feature of the Report of the Bcleet Committee which should gratify us is the ins¬ 
tallation of the Second Chamb cr. with siirli qualificaiions for its mcmbprt.bip as should ensure it to 
function as an elfectirc and efficient Second Chambei, to wliich I liavc no doubt lliat the Isndlords 
of Bengal shall find adequate representation b 3 ' election nr nomination, though 1 cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that as a replica of the lower Chamber it standa to defeat the very purpose for which 
it is created, namely, ns a Ilousc of revision and cheek And when I say adequate representation, 

1 will not oonceal from you the fact that, I have in iny mind the under-representation of landown¬ 
ing interest against which we have always protested without any result. Wo have over and over 
again urged, and 1 am templed to urge once more, that we form a communit,y which is an asset on 
the side of the Government. Wo have never been found wanting to do justice to ourscives in any 
position of responsibility to wliieh we have been invited, whether in the provincial arrangements or 
other splieres of activity. It ia on these grounds that I claim that we are entitled to larger repre¬ 
sentation whether in tlie legislature of tlie province or of the centre, commensurate with tiio interest 
which we represent as a body We demand justice and nothing short of justice. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

What gratifies us most is the security wliich has been given to the Permanent Settlement by 
the Report of the Joint Committee. But behind the silver lining there are clouds the hunting of 
which should have been left to the judgment of the autonomous provinces, rather than suggested or 
dictated with all the authority of the Joint Committee in their Report. They are tlie suggested tax 
on agrieuiturni incomes, and tlie estate sucecssinn duty, in the Report called duty on aucoession to 
land. The objectionable features of these levies arc self evident, but this is not tlie occasion when I 
sitould go into a eonsideratiun of tlie wisdom or soundness of the uncalled for suggestions of the 
Commitleo on these heads. The advocates of tax on agricultural ineomes argue on and from the 
hypothesis, that a large profit is interoopted by the landlords, that land revenue is a rent end there¬ 
fore, there is no reason why agricultural income ahonld be freed from taxation, and that, the burden 
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of taxation borne bj the agrieultniists is not equal to that paid bp non*aqrloulturist8. All Uieae 
propositions are either fallaeioas or unsound, and will not bear a moment’s scrutiny in the light of 
historical facts and actual state of affairs. 

We are moreorer definitely of opinion that an amalgamated duty on 8uooe8<)ion to land, in 
other words, death duty, suggestions iu respect of both of which we owe to the economic genius of 
Sir Walter Layton, will be unpopular and unjustifiable and would lead to serious complications. 


COMMUNAL AWARD 

The Joint Committee has done India a distinct disservice by adhering to tlio eomrounal alio* 
nation wrongly named ‘award’ with a view to giving it a solemnity which it does not deserve It is 
not an award. It never was, as my esteemed friend Sir N. N. Sircar, now tlie Icgiil member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, lias proved beyond doubt and civil. It w.ia Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s gift to those who never wanted it. It is his contiihntion to high politics and higher 
statesmanship which suggests, and in fact establishes, tho principle of protsolion, further pro'ection, 
and yet further protection for those who arc protected by numbers, over-prot«pie.l bv weightage, 
and of sacrifice of those who are unprotected cliiofly by lack of numbers and for want of weightage, 
the legitimate due of every class of minority whose views as to thoir union with or sepai .\lion from 
the majoilty ought, from every point of view, moral or political, to be supremo We fully appreciate 
and support tho claim for reservation of seats for our Muslim brothers whore they ar.i in n minority. 
But I fail to realise the propriety and equity of a majority community such as nur liroihers are in 
Bengal, and in tho Punjab, agitating for protection, by reservation. Judged by any slandard, reser¬ 
vation for a majoilty is indefensible in theory. This artificial restriction is. to say the least of it, a 
deadweight on the growth both of the majority and the minority. It stands to ret ird naiional pro¬ 
gress. It should moreover have an injurious, nay prejudicial, effect on the majority itself, for it 
makes it rely on legislative provision to keep up its position and not on its own inherent strength. 


HIGH COURTS 


I must confess that neither the proposal for provincialisation of the High Courts, particularly 
the Calcutta High Court, nor the introduction of service men as Chief Justices, appeals to mo, and 
T feel that they cannot have your support either. Such a decision, I make hold to say, is fraught 
with grave remits in that, it may help to create suspicion in the Indian mind about the hona Me. 
of Bntisli intentions and British admissions. It will bo an unfortunate suspieion, Imt it is inevitable 
It would have boon a far more satisfactory arrangement if tho Joint Committee had decided to 
achieve an uniformity of treatment under which all High Courts in India were centruliscd and their 
establishinents placed upon the Central revenues. And licro, we landlords, are in agreement with 
tlie Statutory Commission that “it involves no denial of the principles of Provincial Si lf-Govern- 
ment for. of course tho High Court, whether in Calcutta or elsewhere, in carrying on Ms judicial 
work Is ratirely dndepondent of the Executive and is outside the range of rntioism by llio Legisla¬ 
tures ’’ We think that tho Central and Provincial Governments may well delegate tlieir administra¬ 
tive wnlrol over the respective High Courts to tho Federal Court, thereby making tho judiciary in 

India more independent of the Executive 


MUTUAL TRUST 

Our administrative relations with England are of an indissoluble character, and it is for tlie 
oVUlh «... I.*,11 i.,o«r ..p™.«*7 
r rthev are worth from which nothing hut good will come, as I foresee ,t Gentle,non. hr tradi- 

continuation of economic the element of domination of one 

relations, such as they are, mns y have been over-e iger 1 1 porpo- 

n....Poold depend opon Ite ee we era «> eee eeileeWo releli.in. In eon- 

r-p^e-^-i” “-■>» • 'tt' r:™::.;in;'“;rrn«; 
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Britith publie tbe f»ot that the propowd oonitltutloB will not Mtiilr all abadea of politieal opinion 
In the country and to urge the adoption of aueh changes and amendments aa would make India 
oontented, at least for some reasonable time, with the transfer of power under the new eonstltutlon 
which 1 repeat again should be worked for all it is worth. For onrselveai it is equally necessary 
that we landlords, young and old, should combine, the rarious Landholders’ Associattona, whether 
in the Province, in the Division or in the District, in Bengal or in the sister Province of Bihar, 
should combine and make a common cause against the ills with which we may be lAoed. 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanfi:a then delivered his presidential 
address and said in the course of the same t 

I need not remind you that we have a very troublesome time ahead. The political and eeo> 
nomio factors working in this country have now landed us at a orossway where we must pause and 
decide about tbe direction of our Journey. 

We have now before us tbe report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on tbe Indian ConB> 
titutional Beforms. 

You have, I dare say, analysed the current of present-day politics and tried to visualise the 
implications of the recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee. 

At first sight it would appear, and with a good deal of reason, that there are 
only two courses open for us viz., that we should either allow ourselves to bo swept away by the 
politieal tornado that is raging round us or helplessly take shelter under the protecting wings of the 
Governors and Uovernor-General who are going to get ‘Special Responsibility’ and adequate powers 
to safeguard the legitimate interest of the minorities. Although we have not been specifically 
mentioned as a minority and the expression has been left undefined, lam led to believe that the 
term is bound to include our class which, though numerically weak, is ciosely knit in the social and 
oconomio fabric of the nation. 

On tiie eve of the introduction of an enlarged democratic constitution the most dominant and 
organised political party in the country is the Congress party. It has defined its attitude unequivo* 
oally and firmly in 1931 at Karachi Up till now it is working on that line. But no one knows what 
lit is going to do in future. 

EFFECT OF PRESENT-DAY CONGRESS PROGRAMME 

Taking facts as they are and without speculating on the future course of Congress policy and 
programme, let us examine tor a moment how we will be affected by the present day Congress pro¬ 
gramme. 

In the permanently settled areas, particularly in Benal and Bihar, the bulk of zemindar! is 
based on three cardinal principles, viz : (1) fixity of land tenure, (2) fixity of rent for the produce of 
the land. (3) fixity of revenue payable to the Government. Those who had inverted money on the 
asBuranoes given by the Government and embarked on an arduous enterprise had little idea that, 
when the lands will be developed and time would come to enjoy the fruits of their and their pos¬ 
terity’s labour, those privileges and rights would be encroached upon either by tbe Government or 
the people But the tendency at present is that our rights and privlloges are ipade the target of 
director indirect attack from all sides. 

Tbe Karaebl resolution of the Congress, In defining the tnndamental rights has clearly laid 
down that the Gongreea party will atrive, among other things to secure 

(a) substantial reduction in agricultural rent or revenue paid by the peasantry, and. In ease 
of nneeonomie holdings, exemption from rent for suoh period as may he necessary, relief being given 
to small zamindars, wherever neeesiary, by reason of such reduction ; 

(b) impoeition of a progreeeive Income-tax on agricultural income above a fixed mini¬ 
mum ; 

(o) • graduated inheritance Ux. 

The provincial legialaturea are going to be given full llber^ to legislate on [theie matters. 
Now it is for yon to consider whether or not all theae itema will disturb the arrangement made by 
the permanent settlement and run oounter to the spirit that animated it. 
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Further, the utteranee ot Hr. QandhI, the sole representaUve of the Coagress at the Round 
Table Oonfarenoe, must set us atbinking. He said at the meeting ot the Federal Btruetnre Commit¬ 
tee, on November 10,19S1 (I have taken it from the publioatlun entitled “India's Case for Swaraj”): 
“1 am afraid that for years to eome India would be engaged in passing legislation in order to raise 
the downtrodden and the fallen from the mire into which they have been sunk by the capitalists, by 
the landlords, by the so-called higher olasses and then subsequently and soientinoally by the British 
rulers If we are to lift these people from the mire, then it would be the bounden duty of the National 
Qovernment of India, in order to set its bouse in order, continually to give preference to these people 
and even tree them from the burdens under which they are being crushed. And, if the landlords, 
semindara, monied men and those who are today enjoying privileges—I do not care whether they 
are Europeans or Indians—if they find that they are discriminated against, I shall sympathise with 
them, but I will not be able to help them, even if I could possibly do so, because I would seek their 
assistance in that process, and without their assistance it would not be possible to raise these people 
out of the mire.” 


THE ONLY SAFEGUARD 

The only safe-guard that is recommended by the Parliamentary Committee is that the “Governor 
should be instructed to reserve tor the signification of his Majesty’s pleasure any bill passed by the 
Legislature which would alter the character of the Permanent Settlement” We may note hero in 
passing that we have been treated in this respect differently from the Talukdars etc. Any legislation 
affecting their rights and privileges will require the previous sanction of the Govemor-Qeiioral or 
Governor. It is quite natural for us to apprehend that if the Congress party dominates in the future 
legislatures of the country, legislations are bound to be introduced which will directly or indirectly 
make serious Inroads on the rights and privileges that wo enjoy under the Permanent Settlement. 
The responsibility of his Maicsty’s representative in this country or his Majesty’s {Government will 
therefore be a very heavy one. He will have to choose between taking the odium of rousting the will 
of the legislatures, and allowing a minority to be crushed by the majority. 

The question of the finances ot the ‘province will weigh greatly with the executive and if they 
will be serious about working the new constitution, it will be difficult for them to resist the temp¬ 
tation of squeezing us out of existence by one form of taxation or the other. 

The Federal Finance Committee have given a forecast of what the provincial finances would 
be under the new constitution and wo cannot reasonably hope that the provincial budgets would bo 
balanced without further taxing the land or its produce, with which both the zemindars and tenants 
are so vitally concerned. It is very likely that, in their anxiety to make a success of their adminis¬ 
tration, and in the case ot a Congress ministry, the pledge at Karachi will not allow them to give 
adequate consideration to our class, who are by no means economically well off. 

I really do not know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee will be effective 
for our purposes and how many occasions we shall have of coming into conflict with a hostile 
majority in the legislature for the prmervation of our interest. In the case of Taluqdars, if the pre¬ 
vious sanction is withheld, opportunities of conflict will be minimised, but not so in our case. The 
passage of a bill calculated to divest us of our income will give rise to all the acrimony that a fight 
for self-preservation entails. IIow far we will sueceed, how far wo will be organised, in what 
manner wo shall adjust ourselves, are questions that can be answered by us and us alone. 


INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 

As we know, we have not been given adequate representation in the legislatures. We have 
no organiaation worth the name, to educate the general electorate to our view-point, whereas the 
Congress party has got a widespread and well-knit organisation throughout the country to propagate 
ita views and persuade the intelligent mass and politioally ambitious intelligentsia to follow it. It is 
indeed a very difficult task for ua to oapture any general seat in the Provincial Assemblies. The 
upper bouse in the provinoea will be so oonatituted as to make our voice ineffective, unless and until 
the lower house adequacy represeata the members of oor elasa. 

21 
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DEMOCRACY CONTROLLED BY ADTOGRACY 

Sprakintr on the White Paper in the Coasoil of State en 97th Mereh, 19SS, I hid raid that the 
tonn of (roremment we were trolng to hare waa 'neither the rabstanoe of independence which' 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted nor the Dominion Statna, which Inaia ezpeoted to hare.’ It wu 'going to 
be a democracy controlled by an autocracy—a novel oonititutlonal experiment the reanlt of which 
it ia difficult to appralie.' The Joint Partiamentary Committee haa not improved the character of 
the White Paper schema to any appreciable degree in order to meet indie's demand for aelf*govem- 
roent. Its recommendations have not satisfied any section of the Indian people and cannot solve 
the problem of Indian nn rest. Possibilities are that It will aggravate the friction between classes 
and communities and usber In an era of discord and growing discontent. But I think that nothing 
belter could be expected whan the classes, communities and Interests are so much antagonistic and 
distrustful to one another. The safeguards proposed in the new constitution are the natural outcome 
of the present state of the country and the only way to aahieve Dominion Status for India, which 
has been promised to us by the representatives of His Majesty, is to demonstrate, in the actual work¬ 
ing of the constitution , that India can adjust her differences and afford satisfactory protection to 
all classes, communities and interests. If we can achieve this, I have no doubt that the element of 
autocracy and irresponsibility in the ConstituUon Act will disappear before long. 

Further, at this critical period of the political progress India has fortunately got in Lord 
Willingdon a highly sympathetic administrator and statesman to guide her destiny. He expressed, 
soon after he assumed tho charge of Vioeroyalty, that he wished to be the first constilullonol Gover¬ 
nor-General of the Dominion of India and I dare say he meant to strive for what he said. If you 
have read tbo private letters he wrote to Hr. Lloyd George as early as 1916 (published in the fourth 
volume of his “War Memoirs") you must bave been struck with the earnestness of bis purpose. He 
was moved bv generous impulses. He waa not afraid of taking risks He was anxious to bind 
England and India in tbo bonds of amity and Imperial unity. 1 bave every reason to believe that 
whatever may bo the shortcomings of tho new Constitution Act he will strive hard for tho healthy 
growth of conventions which may ultimately give to the Indian people the same powers and privi- 
llges which His Majesty's subjects in the full-fledged Dominions enjoy. I hope that tho foundation, 
which he will lay, will, under his successors, result in the fulfilment of Indio’s demands for full self- 
government. lam definitely of opinion that the new constitution must be worked and we as an 
important part of the body politic, must boldly strive to bring about a healthy atmosphere. 

But apart from what the Government does, it la the paramount duty of all thinking members 
of our community to do. Jointly and severally, all wo can for the amelioration of tho distressed 
condition of our tenants. If there is anything that can kill the land-owning community it is the 
impoverished tenantry. It is, therefore, to our Interest that their economic condition improves. 
We must help thorn to get better produce from the lands they cultivate and, better market for 
their produce. 

In this connection it Is gratifying to note that Oandhiji, who wields such a tremendous in¬ 
fluence with tho masses, has resolved to devote himself exclusively for the economic welfare of the 
rural people. Unless his soherae of work is such as may tend to promote class conflict or transgress 
the bounds of religion, I see no reason why we should not welcome it and render such help as we 
can to the new movement which ho has started. I hope he will never allow it to be mixed up with 
his politics and it will be possible for every section of tho people to co-operate in the gigantic work 
which he has undertaken to do. 


HELP TO SMALL ZEMINDARS 

Our next important duty ia to help the small zemindan to recover the position of Influence 
which they have lost We cannot neglect thU problem. 1 apprehend that. If things will be allowed 
to drift like this, the number of aemindan will dwindle to almost a vanlahing point. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

No lem aaaentlal tor us Is to teckle the inroblem of unemploymait amongst the educated 
young men. I think that we can do this it we industrialise agriculture and follow a concerted plan. 
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It la aiidonbtedly a tadc ot graat magattade aad gtrlag amployment ia Oovarameat or aanaiadarl 
Oaaaot go rwy far. 

On aooount of tha Qneartaintjr of iui future end the injuriona nature of ite present programmo 
are sannot with inpunitjr adopt tbeC'ongreea polities ; we eanaot as well depend for our abaolnte 
asenritp on tha Oonstitutlon Aet, tf eaaoted on the lines recommended by the Joint Parliamentary 
Commitee. WehaTO therefore on the one hand to make one more attempt for the acoeptanoe ^ 
our just demands by the British Parliament and on the other, take steps to ensure that the refor¬ 
med legislatures may not adrersely affeot us. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : 

Resolution 1. 

That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the 
scheme, as outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Cons¬ 
titutional Reforms, as an advance towards responsible Government but 
nevertheless recognises that the constitutional frame-work suffers from 
inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. The uncertainty of the 
Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the Centre is bound 
up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible Go¬ 
vernment on the ideals of the Dominions, the superior authority of the 
security services, the limited form of transfer oflaiv and order in the pro¬ 
vinces are some of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be re¬ 
moved for making the reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 

This Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of 
Regulation 1 of 179S has been duly acknowledged in the Report, respect¬ 
fully urges on the Government that the Constitution Act should provide 
in unequivocal language that it would not be within the competence of 
the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or indirectly affect the said en¬ 
actment. 

This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax 
on agricultural income and of death duty which would assuredly run 
counter to the safeguard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment besides prejudicially affecting the interests of the agriculturists. 
This Conference also feels disappointed at the inadequacy of representa¬ 
tion granted to the landlords in the legislatures, central and provincial, 
a matter which the landlords press upon the Government with all the 
emphasies that they command. 

This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth work¬ 
ing of the Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked on the rocks of the 
Communal Award and the Poona Pact which enunciate undemocratic 
principles and go against all canons of justice and fair play and res¬ 
pectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government for amending *Hhe 
Award” on the lines suggested by the Rt. Hon'ble the Marquess of Zetland 
in the Joint Committee. 


Resolution 2. 

(a) That this Conference views with grave alarm the continuance of 
the acute economic depression which has seized the country for 
the last few years and apprehends a thorough dismantling of the 
economic structure in the absence of any scientific recovery plan, 
adjusted to the particular needs of the situation and peculiar 
conditions of the province. This Conference, while recognising 
Agriculture as the baxic industry of Bengal, is of opinion that 
the pursuit of a progressive agricultural policy eliminating im^ 
pediments to efHHent production and improved marketing with 
an eye to make Agriculture a paying industry can achieve the 
desired result 
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(b) That this Conference fully recognises that the Juie crop has 
vital and intimate connection with the prosperity of the province 
and that, in the interest of enhancing-^ the purchasing power of 
the cultivators, provisions for scientific marketing of the crop 
are considered essential. The Conference is further of opinion 
that the regulation of the jute cultivation finds its own justifica¬ 
tion in so tar as it should ensure a rise in the prices o f the jute 
crop which could be profitably shared by the growers them¬ 
selves. 

(c) That this Conference is of opinion that the abolition of the ex¬ 
port duty on rice and the reduction of Railway freights on agri¬ 
cultural produce, coal and coke would go a great way towards 
improving the economic condition of the people and urges on the 
Government to take necessary steps for the purpose. 

{d) That this Conference is of opinion that the recovery of settlement 
costs during ihe period of economic depression through which 
the jtrovince is passing would seriously hamper the realisation 
of rents and the payment of revenue and that this Conference 
recommends to the Government that the recovery of costs be post- 
potted till better times prevail. 

Resolution .V. 

That this Conference urges on the Government for the establishment 
of a Debt Conciliation Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore 
the credit and relieve the indebtedness of the landlords. 

Resolution 4 

Thai this Conference is of opinion that (a) the present system of 
assessment of land revenue in the Sunderbans and other temporarily 
settled estates in Bengal is most inequitable, and unjust and this confer¬ 
ence urges upon the Government the desirability of its early revision and 
re-i n trod ue.i ion of the former basis of assessment on district acreage rate ; 
(b) and further that the continued economic depression in the country 
calls for a remission of land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in 
general and Sunderban estates in particular. 

Resolution 5. 

(a) That this Conference is clearly of opinion that agficultural rent 
as the first charge on land should not on any account be inter¬ 
fered with. 

(b) That this Conference requests the Government to grant lib&rally 
and freely certificate power to the landlords under section 158A 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act without unnecessary delay. 

{cj That this Conterenee recommends to the Government to under¬ 
take an early amendment of the Patni Regulation of 1819 in 
order to remove some of its defects and anomalies and thereby 
ensure its smooth working. 

id) Thai this Conference respectfully urges upon the Government to 
so amend the Cess Act as will relieve the landlords of the burdm 
of realising cesses of the tenants. 

^ (e) That thiB Conference strongly urges that after the sale of estates 

for land revenue dues, the zemindars should be given the same 
one month's grace to set aside the sale by deposxting the amoufU 
of the revenue dues with necessary costs and interests as provid^ 
in the Patni Sale Law and in the Civil Procedure Code for set¬ 
ting aside sate under those laws. 
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Sir B. L. Mitter, who addressed the Conference, said that there were 
many pniblems facing the community. He wondered how many of the 
landholders studied the Permanent Settlement of 1793 while they were so 
anxious about its preservation and protection of the rights conferred by it 
They should read the condition prevalent at that time and of the changes 
undergone by the passage of time. At that time if the productivity of the 
land was less than what has been at present due to the Government’s ex¬ 
penditure of public money, would not the Government be entitled to claim 
a share of the profit which has now been accruing to the zemindars? This, 
he said, was by way of illustration. They thought that because the J. P. G. 
had recognised their rights and special powers had been given to the Go¬ 
vernors they were safe. But Sir Rrajendra warned them they were not so 
secured. Times had changed, condition of land had also changed and with 
the changing of times the zemindars must change themselves. The best 
safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could marshall it in their 
favour, if they could prove that their interests and that of their tenants 
were identical, if they again could recover the position which their prede¬ 
cessors had as natural leaders of the people—that safeguard would again 
return to them and he urged the zemindars to work in that direction. 


Kumar T. C. Goswami, Bar-at-Law, moved an amendment to tlie First 
Resolution. The amendment ran as follows : 


This ('lonfcrvncv of landholders of Bengal eonsiders ihe scheme as 
outlined in Ihe Re{)ort of the. British Join! Barliamentanj ('ton in dice on 
Indian Conslitntionat licfonns, as unsatisfaetory ami inadet/nale, and. 
regards the proposed eonstitnlionnl frame-work as one which owing lo 
inheieni weakness and eitat imperfect ions, is likely to break down The 
uncertainly of the Federation, with which the idea of Besponsihitity at 
the Centre has been bound np ; the absence of any prorisitm of antomatic. 
deretopment of responsible (roeernmenf on the model of the Dominions : 
the stains which has been sought to be conferred on the members of what 
hare been called secnrity serriees : the restricted form in which the ad¬ 
ministration of Law and Order has been proposed to be transferred ht 
popular (iorernments in the provinces ; these are some of the many de¬ 
fects in the. proposed Constitution, making it nnaeeeplable to the Indian 
people. This Conference, white it apjireciafes the acknowledgment by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee of the .sanctity of Regntation I of 
JTBS, desires to place on record its sense of disajipointment at the sug¬ 
gested imposition af a tar on agricutturat income and of a death duty, 
which would in a large measure neutralise the proposed safeguard relat- 
'ing to the Permanent Settlement and would, incidentally, prejudicially 
affect the interests even of the agrieutturists 


This Conference is strongly convinced of the injustice of the decision 
of the British Prime Minister whieh has come lo be known as the'fom- 
Munal Award' and wliieh, according to ihe J. P C, is to he an integral 
part of the jjroposed Constitution, and views with grave eoneern the tact 
that the suggestion for a reasonable modification of the “Award" by the 
Marquis of Zetland was rejected by the J. P. G. 


Speakiaa on liis amendment Mr. Goswami said that ho differed from the original rosulutinn 
that the report WHS an advance lowarda reaponaible goveinment. While a cuneervative body like 
Ail'Bengal Landholdera’ might not be down-right in their expression, ot the same time an expres- 
alfiii like the one in the resuiutinn would moat prejndtoially affect the activities of the pulltieal 
partigB not merely the Congresa. fur the ihpugbt that an expreaaion from a conference like that 
-wotttd be quoted in England when it would auft their purpose to do b->. 


Beterring to more repreaentation of landholdera Mr. Goswami said tliat it did not look very 
vrrfl to demand apeetal repreaentation when the zemindars claimed to be the natural leadero of the 
neople. 8o long aa tliere were apeeial eoiistitoeueies, there ought to be special ^presentation for 
semindara, but asking for more seats through apeeial representation waa aometliing unre^nable 
and unimable Ho had Inoorporated in hi* amendment prorUion aMinat any attack on wrieulturgl 
ilMWTne aa^ daath tax but If they wanted, to go further and My that Indian legialuturea ataouid never 
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al any futuro tune in an; form or aliape or manner touch the Parmanent Settiement in that 
eaae Mr (}(j<twanil thought that would be demanding too ,muoh. Therefore Jor the eabo of 
expediPiii'e he urged (he Conference to accept hia amendment. 

Tln« nmeiidinent was put to vote and lost by two votps. 15 votinff for 
17 voting? against. The original resolution was then adopted by the Gon> 
Jprerife. 


In moving the 4th Resolution, Kumar Hiranya Kumar Mitler said : 

It is my ronviotion, and 1 believe you will also agree with me, that our political clamour 
ia maiiilr due to a sense of eeonoiuie helplesenosH and whatever freedom we like to achieve in the 
field i>r pxiliiie-. IS to enahle us to secure better living conditions for tbe country. 

It apiieai-H to tile Hint most of our count! ymen have missed tbe real purpose for wliicb tbe 
pe(>i>le of India liave been crying for political reforms. Is it merely to iiave the empty satisfaction 
and psveliologienl pride of feeling politically independent of foreign domination, nr is it to Iiave 
o|i|iortuniiie!> for improving oiir economic life, of reducing the buidens of taxation, of getting relief 
Irom pxphiitafioii and of crealing a sense of fellowship and understanding helween 1 lie Governiiiout 
and the people I There can lie no doubt that we seek political emancipation only in the hope that 
this will lead us to better conditions. May 1 ask you, to what extent the various stages of 



Kumar H. K. Mitter. 


political reforms of India have 
brought us nearer to tiiese objec¬ 
tives * May I know if in a single 
direction the reforms of 1909 or of 
1921 Iiave rendered the adiiiiiiislra- 
tinn of public affairs more economi¬ 
cal ? I am afraid tlie answer would 
be in tlio negative. I tberefure feel 
that It would have been of much 
greater benefit to us all if, instead of 
wasting our energies over political 
reforms, we would iiave directed our 
enthusiasm towards bettering the 
economic circumstances under 
wliich we are all laliouring. The 
effects of political reforms on the 
people in general, and on the land¬ 
holders of Bengal in particular, 
Iiave, as you all* know, been more 
and more burdensnnio, so far at 
least as finances are concerned. In¬ 
stead of one or two E-xecutive Coun¬ 
cillors doing necessary work we 
hare 4 to 6 highly paid ministers 
and Executive Couiicillors who 
adorn the top of political administra¬ 
tion, and where less than 60 intelli¬ 
gent and representative persons 
could adviso the Government pro¬ 
perly we have nearly three times 


that nunilier of legislators and that numbef Is going still further to bo increased. With their long 
travelling hUif uid halting allowance^, with the increased waste of , time and breath in tbe floors of 
legislature, with the long drawp debates and unwanted diseussinjna 4n the Legislative Councils lend¬ 
ing often ttf'great disrai'h’ance of thh equilibrium between the Oceeniment and- the jfeople, have wb 
attained the least improvement in the eeonomic life of the village in Bengal or have we. seqpred 
the toast reduoilon In the burden of taxation t lam afraid the rerolla have been Just the oontrairy. 
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It is not mgr intention to condemn the reforma Oiat are coining. 1 am kvare that a eertaln 
section of our conntrgrmen demanded political reforma, and whatever may be their eonaequencea, 
some cliangea in the constitution are called for. The exact nature of such changes can not yet be 
gauged, and unleaa and until the now propoaala are put into operation, it will not be poaaibie to 
Judge their implioationa fully. I am rather inclined, therefore, to wail and see than to criticise and 
condemn. 

Bcgarding the question of representation of the Landholders in the Legialature under the 
new constitution, 1 fully endorse the demand for increased seals, and I deplore the fact that we,— 
who not only have the greatest stake In the land but whose contribution to the making of the nation 
is the largest-have been neglected and relegated to a permnnont position of ineffective minority 
with on],v five seats in the Lower House of Bengal and with a problnniatie position in the Upper 
House wliere we may find a seat only at tlio mercy of tlio party in majority in the lower Legislative 
Assembly But my humble suggestion to you is that we should not fritter our energy and resources 
away in fighting among ourselves in course of tlinse elections, thereby rendering our eeonomic 
position still more precarious. In the state of financial depression through which we are all passing, 
wo should try to conserve every unit of our capital, and it will he iinmoiisely conducive to our well¬ 
being if we all agree to entrust the selection of the requisite nunilier of legislulors from our rank to 
an impartial Parliamentary Board, composed of a few persons in whom we all have full confi¬ 
dence. This will not only save us a lot of trouble and expenses, hut will also prevent tlie growth of 
mutual distrust and jealousy and help to bring about greater solidarity amongst ourselves 

We the lutidlioldurs arc in a most uncnvialile position and never w.is there a greater necessity 
for unity and concerted action amongst us than today. We arc neither trusted hy the people nor 
very niucli by the Unvernmonl to whom we have always given unstinted support. Nor do wo very 
much trust eacli other Placed as wo are, it is very doubtful if wc can at all exist fur more than 
another decade • 

I have often tried to find out for wliat fault of ours we are thrown into this iniserablo con¬ 
dition. Our contribution to art and culture, our help to social and eilueuUoual reforms, our support 
to indigenous trade and industry, our stand by political tranquility have always been generous and 
unhesitating Hardly any class in the society can claim to hare rendered us much service to the 
people as some of us have done and there is scarcely any list of siihscribers lor any pin pose wliat- 
soever which dues not contain a majority of niir names. Moreover, it our coiitrihiitions to the agri¬ 
cultural classes are calculated and if only our remissions of rent from lime to tune are totalled, I 
am sure no other class can claim to have given away as many laklis of rupees as we have provided 
m terms of crores. Why then are we unpopular today and why is a certain section anxious to bring 
about our destruolioii, I fail to understand. It is alleged tliat we, zemindars, are rolling in luxury, 
that we are idle and we are exploiters May I ask our euunli-yinuii to look round and see how wc 
live and how we have to woik, not merely for our bread and maintenance of the property, but also 
for the good of the tenants in whose.prospcrity our own welfare lies ? I would request oui critics 
to just have a look at the merchant prince’s way of life and Judge for themselves if there is the least 
justification for levelling against us the charges of luxury and exploitation. I am inclined to think 
that m our case familiarity has bred contempt whilo the merchants and lawyers, doctors and 
bankers go unscathed. It appears to me that the causes underlying this soloctivo condemnation are 
twofold, namely, the ill-informed and iniscliievous propaganda for non-payment of rent fanned for 
political purposes, and the increasing communal tension leading to indirect campaign against Hindu 
landholdors. 

If we want to remedy the present unpopularity of the zemindars, we must tackle both these 
problems. With regard to the first, namely, the no-rent campaign, which in recent years has csuglit 
the Imagination of the tenants like bon-tire, I believe some eonoorted action on our part banked by 
resolute support of the Qovemment, end necessary adjustment to ensure equitable relations, can 
meet the situation to a large extent. With regard to the second, however, namely, the growth of 
communal feeling, ayatematio and sustained ^orts of all olasaes in our country will be necessary. 
The curse of communallem has entered into the very core of our nation’s life and interested persona 
srill never be found wanting to keep np the virulence of this malady. Our Muslim friends who are- 
temporarily reeelviBg nndoe advantages in different fields and who are feollng quite happy over 
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the tUnation are eoon'bound to be dlaiUBeioned, and Ul-besotten piirlleires are mre to brliiff with 
them their own ruin. I know that nuder present eiroumatancei baa become extremely difficult for 
many hindu landholders and tenants to get Justice and fair play eren at the hands of those who are 
expected impartially to maintain law and order and who are required to enforce Justice, where one 
of tlip parties oonoerned happens to be Mahomedan, but I appeal to my hindu friends to be patient, 
end J am sure that this unnatural state of things must soon bring about iis own end. 

Such being the lot of landholders in Bengal in general, that of those concerned with tempo> 
rarity settled tracts is still more precarious. VTe hare not only all the troubles that other landholders 
are faced with, social, eeonomio and political, but we are also ground down under a most ini< 
quitous system of land revenue assessment that loaves us hardly any margin to meet our expenses. 
After the cxjiiry of our former 99 years’ and 40 years’ leases the Government of Bengal have chosen 
to cliange llic entire basis of revenue assessment from one of a more or less fixed revenue on 
acreage to one of 70% on gross collection. This was done at a period in which we wore all 
labouring under tlie worat sufferings due to economic depression, and we were given neitlior time 
nor niiy opportunity to explain our difficulties and to place our viewpoints properly. The effect of 
this now assessment was most ahocking, for, wbilo under our old Kabuliats we wore preparing our¬ 
selves at most for a "moderate enhancement” only, our revenue was suddenly raised at Inordinate 
ratios, to give one example, from Rs. 1,473 to as much as Rs. 17,365 which could ultimately be 
reduced only to about Rs- 10,000. These onkancements were imposed upon us and new agreements 
were forced on threat of further additions in case we did nut agree to them in course of a few days, 
and we were also coiiipcllod to agree to a atipulation that we shall not he entitled to seek redress In 
a court of law in connection with those new revenue assessments. I do nut know if anywhere else 
in India such a system of assessment exists nor do 1 think that oven the autocrats of tlie middle ages 
could conceive of sueli enhanoed levies at one stroke. 

Gentlemen, wc made representation, we were preparing for protests against this new arrange¬ 
ment when wc were assured by Late Sir Provash Cliandra Mitler, who was tlieii tlio Tlonourablo 
Member in-eharge, that our ease would bo revised and wuiiid meet witli syinpathetic consideration. 
We fell confirmed of this assurance when the Director of Land Records and ilie District Bettlonient 
Officer held onquincs and reported to Government bow wo had lieen hit, and also testified to the 
onorinuns expenses we incurred and the groat risks we undertook in constructing'and maintaining 
enibankmenis and Eluiee gates and in various impruvemonts to tlie property. We were also assured 
by two eminent gentlemen, one placed now in high Government office and nnotbor a premier land- 
hoidei who could speak with authority, that wo would receive ample considerntion. On such asBU- 
ranres we htopped ail agitation and entered into new agreemenU. To our misfortune, however, Sir 
Provash met witli a sudden and untimely death and with him, it appears, all the assurances of 
•Govcrniiiciit vanished. At a period when tlie whole country is passing through a moat relentless 
economic dibtross our revenues have been increased in a terrific ratio and we are all in a hopeless 
s]uandary. The temporarily aettled tracts arc not a negligible area in the economic sphere of this 
province. In the district of 24 Porgannaa alone nearly rupeeB.two lakhs are collected from these 
tracts only by way of cess Can we not claim to have better hearing and more sympatbotio treat¬ 
ment 7 

1 now come to the second part of my resolution referring to a remission of land revenue. 
You are all aware how terribly distressed the country has been due to continued fall in agricultural 
prices. The condition in the temporarily settled estates has been as bad, If not worse than what 
exists elsewhere. The tenants’ distress has made our coileotions difficult and on the top of that there 
IS considerable amount of unwlllinguen to pay rent. Certifioate procedures are delayed and Civil 
Courts ean hardly give us relief, for, at the leaat preasure land la being surrendered by the tenants 
and we ai e practically buying back ow osru lands. We the landholders are thus faced with grave 
4ang8n. For the last flve years we have sranehow managed to meet the demands of Govemmeitt. 
and we are now la our last legs. Unless a suitable remiseion of laud revenue in our areas is pro,- 
vided for without any further delay, our destruction is almost certaia. 1 am sure tiliat sitaatiou wll^ 
be good aaither for the Oovemment nor for iheteaaaia. lam certain that the Ooverament maaot 
manage the property half aa ecenomioally aa wa do,, and this baa been proved oa asere than oap 
oeeastoB in the temporarily settled traeta, for CMaiiila. in the n«aM«aiiJ property IcaiaA oat to tho 
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Maharaja of Kaaslmbasar. 1 am alio owtaln that the eonditions of the peaiaotry will In no way 
ImproTO it we are removed from the ^eld We have eunk money, we have built and maintained 
embankments at enormous eost, embankments which are praotically the life and soul of the Bun- 
derban property, wo have waited in the matter of oolleotion of our rents and we have i^iven our 
tenants facilities which no Government Department would provide. In the interest of all concerned 
theroforo the landholders of the temporarily settled tracts should be saved and the only way to do 
it at the present moment is by a remission of land revenue for the time being 

We fail to understand what the policy of the Government is with regard to fhe revenue 
settlement in the temporarily settled areas. Is it the idea to get the value of land and of our pro¬ 
perty reduced from year to year till it becomes thoroughly unattractive or is it to increase the 
value of land and enbanoe the quality of the property from period to period towards which end we 
and our forefathers have contributed so much f The present land revenue policy in the temporarily 
settled Sfoas can have no other effect than to reduce the value of the property and to throw it into 
waste once more. This is because in the first place no intermediate landholders can have, under 
Bueh a policy, the inolination to invest any money to improve tlie property. In tlie second place 
this policy must inevitably lead to large increase in the rents payable by the tenants, thereby caus¬ 
ing no end of trouble. Under terms of our agreement with the tenants we are entitled to pass on all 
increase in tlie revenue to our tonanta by way of enhanced rents. Tins privilege has been retained 
by the landlords from time immemorial and we have Knhuliats as old as of the time of Nawab 
Nasir Ah that contain such stipulation Appreuenstvo of tho enforcement of this condition the 
tenants have already got thoroughly frightened at the way in which Government have imposed en¬ 
hanced revenue, and they are ready to give up land at any moment 1 do not know how Govern¬ 
ment will maintain the property if such a slate of affairs continued. 

Ono word more and I have finished We have never been so lucky as today in having a 
most sympathetic Head of the province Ills Excellency Sir John Andorson is leaving no stone un¬ 
turned to improve the economic condition of tho province and what lie has already auhievod by 
securing for Bengal its riglillul shares of the Jute Export Duly as well as by carrying through 
schemes of Juto restrictions and ollior measures of economic planning will over be cherished in the 
memory of generations to come with grateful feelings. We have two sous of Bengal, Sir Brojondra 
Lai Mitter and Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, at the holm of public affairs in the Province and in the 
Central Government. The yeoman's service that Sir Nripendra has rendered to the cause of Bengal, 
in India as well as in Great Britain, can never be forgotten. When such able statesmen are guiding 
our destiny, 1 fully hope that our oniise will properly be looked after and our grievances will be re¬ 
medied, if only wc can represent tliu ease properly and stand united. 

In seconding the resolution Dr. Satya Churn Law said : 

You all know,of the history behind the Sunderban lands. Tho major portions of these lands 
are temporarily settled. Tlie grantees with whom these lands were settled wore in good old days 
considered very useful olemente, as them Government could not have reclaimed such a 

marshy, jungly, pestilential tract near Cal^tta which afforded a home for wild animals and shelter 
to smugglers and pirates. This reclamationpf waste lands was no doubt wliat most ooiicerned the 
Government of the day, and the policy of any improvement of revenue was deemed of secondary 
and even subordinate interest. This outlook of the Governmonl, however, lias changed within i-e- 
oent years. 

The waste lands. If not wholly reclaimed, have been fairly on the way to reclamation. Ap¬ 
parently the Government have no more concern over it. They have their eyes set on realisation of 
larger revenue by asBesBlng the reclaimed estates on the basis of their assets. “Progressive moder¬ 
ation" which has been hitherto “ttie key-note of the policy of the Government'’ appeara to have 
reoeived a new orientation, if not a complete somcrsanlt. The policy of long term settlements is to 
be abandoned, and In temporary settled areas 60 p.o. of the aasetii of the landlords appear to be too 
low to be fixed as the maximum Government demand. Their profits are to be curtailed by reducing 
the peroentagos hitherto allowed to them, and even by reducing or disallowing bund and embank¬ 
ment oharges. Increase of raiyati assets forms another link in the chain of devices and govem- 
mental measures whereby snoh end ki sought to be aobieved. Hardly one can imagine how Ux 
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Inaqnitr om go. It uiltt th« oonfwriMMe ol the pewm tint b« ta forgat Ui* ortgia^l drramttDOM 
mdsr wbteb the MM Md MSS rnlei vtre promnlgated wborebr the crastaM eeraMstad Ibr a pao- 
graaidve radamatloii of ImneiMa areaa of Bhndariwii |niigloa ttd had aonaislenUr and for gnara* 
tioM atrlvaii to fulfil their obligaUoaa at ImmaBee aaerinoe ti laboiir and neoeg—no reeoapiaaBt 
of their inrMted oapital barlog ret been aade poeelble. Thar bad atekad tbelr all on tba agraad 
aHuranee of a "modarate euaMment" of reTanae on the expiry <a their leaaea. And now tb^ hara 
their reward with a bopeleaaly ihort-term leaae with an ineongmona BMeeiment, wbieh only breathea 
contempt and Inditfarenoe for thoaa for whom they hare bean daBignad. 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.L.C., who moved the 5th Resolution, said 
in the course of his address ; 

We all know that our atake in the onuntry ia immanae ; our reaponaibility to the adminiatra- 
tion ia pqnally ao ; we bare to contribute yearly more tban one-third of the total rerenuM of the 
Gorernnient of Bengal. Our peat oontrlbutiona had been the malnatay of the early Britiah Admi- 
Biatrationa in India—in fact aueh oontrlbutiona had enabled them to buUd up thia raat Britiah Em¬ 
pire in India ; aa recorda abow. 

Deapite adrerae oommenta by our enemlea, it muat bo admitted (by all) that before the eatab- 
liahment of the Britiah Bole in Bengal, our atatua approximated very cloaely to that of the Feudal 
Lorda of Great Britain ; and we were recognised to be proprietors of our eatatea, that the Pendanent 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis hod eonfirmod our such proprietory rights in the landa of our estates 
and Uiat the ryots of Bengal had then no rights at all in the landa they tilled. Consistently with 
this state of relationship that had then existed between the Slate, the xemlndars and the ryots of 
Bengal, Ihe early Regulations of the Eaat India Company very clearly defined the powers of the 
lamindars as wore essential for neourlng due payment of rents from their tenants ; as without aucli 
powers it would liave been impossible for them to realise rents and pay land rerenuo pune- 
tnally. Regulation XVII of 1708 says . 

“The landlords are hereby empowered to distrain, without Bending notice lo any Court of 
Justice or any publio officer—the crops and products of the earth of every description, the grain, 
cattle, and all other personal property, whether found in the house or on the premises of the de¬ 
faulter or in tlie bouse or on the premises of any other person, within or without the limits of the 
estate or farm of the distrainer, belonging to their under-renters and ryot and the Taluqdara paying 
revenue through them for arrears of rent and revenues and to cause the said property to be sold 
for the discharge of such arrears ” This Regulation was followed by Regulation XXXV of 1796, and 
Regulation VIII of 1780 which enabled the proprietors to realise their rents with oven greater 
pnnotualliy. 

Early Britiah Rulers in Bengal thought it fit to authorise the proprietors with wide powers 
beoause they felt that unless they were given the means of realising their dues with promptitude and 
taollity, It would not be possible tor them to meet the public demands for Lan j Revenue punctually 
—a thing which was unquestionably essential for the run'-ing of the Administration as also tor 
eonsolidatlon of the Britiah Empire in India. * 

The law of 1799 remained in tone tor over sixt f years, and when the eonsolidatlon of the 
British Empin In India was eomplete, the Rent Aot of l'dS9 oame into existonoa. In this, an attempt 
waa tor the first time made to confer by legislation new rights and privileges on the ryots of Bengal 
at they had never before enjoyed. 

Commeneing with the Aot X of 1859 a sinister propaganda has been earried on tiwen iantly 
against ua and in almost every legislation -that haa sinee been enaoted tor regulating the lawe bet- 
wsm the landlord and tanaati in Bengal, you will clearly pereeiva that our righta and privileges 
have been eortalled and sueh new righta have been eonferred on the ryota. 



Reviews 

Sir Surendra. Nath Bahkrjee—VoI. I. By Gnanendra Nath Ooomar. 

Puliahed by the author from 209, Gomwallis Street, Galoutta. 

Price Re. 1. 

By the publication of a biographical sketch of the late Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, one of the most eminent Indians of all times, Mr. Goomar 
maintains his reputation as an esteemed chronicler in Bengali literature. 
Sir Surendranath’s was a crowded public life extending over half a century 
—a life in which the history of Indian nationlism in its early stages is 
retold. He was on the front rank of Indian orators, the high priest of 
Indian nationalism, a stalwart whose whole energies were devoted to the 
awakening of national consciousness among his people. It was he who 
was mainly instrumental in raising the patriotic fervour of the Bengalees 
to white heat in the Swadeshi and anti-Partition days. 

The first volume, which is before us, brings the narrative up to the 
Ahmedabad session of the Indian National Gongress (1902). The method 
of treatment which conjures up before the mind’s eye a full and vivid 
picture of the times is particularly welcome. 

The Raj Herald— An Independent Monthly published from Lucknow. 
^ Edited by Kamakhya Dutt Ram, 

We are glad to add our felicitations to the numerous others which have 
hailed the publication of this new periodical in northern India. The jour> 
nal is out to serve “God, King and Land we live in” : a nobler motto than 
this is hard to find. The first two issues, which are before us, well establish 
its claim as a non-party and catholic organ, containing as they do a variety 
of articles from m^n of light and leading in the country. They reveal a 
healthy ariatocratio bias and majpitain their all-India character by devoting 
some of their pages to considerat^ns of the problems of the Indian States. 
A notable feature of the produotion'^^is the incorporation of an Urdu and a 
Hindi section containing literary and other subjects of deep and abiding 
interest The illustrations greatly add to its attractiveness. 



Note • News • Comments 



Silver Jubilee Fund 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate the 25th Anniversary of 
His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the throne which falls on 
Monday the 6th May 1935, in a befitting manner. His Majesty has been 
pleased to accord sanction to the proposal of raising a fund, to com¬ 
memorate the occasion, for charitable purposes to be devoted to the 
Indian Red Gross Society, St. John Ambulance (Indian Council), Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund and the Indian Soldiers’ Benevolent Fund. We doubt 
not that the celebration will evoke, spontaneous and warm rejoicings 
throughout the Empire. We only wi thatsh provision could be made 
for inclusion among the beneficiaries of the fund of a few more institu¬ 
tions that have a record of distinguished social and humanitarian service 
to their credit 

Reforms—Political and Economic 

A careful observation of the opinions so far expressed on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report by landholders, individually as wellf' 
as collectively, through their recognised associations throughout the 
country make it abundantly clear that they«consider the scheme as out¬ 
lined in the Report as a definite advance towards responsible form of 
Government. Side by side with this acknowledgement of the progressive 
nature of the Reforms proposals is to be found a universal recognition 
of the necessity of economic uplift of the masses. Fqrtunately for the 
country the Government both at the centre and in the provinces have 
already directed their attention to this all^portant question of improving 
the economic well-being of the milli<m8 of Indians who are eking out 
their miserable existence year in year out. The task is herculean 
and may appear to defy solution by its very magnitude. But however 
difficult, however big and complicated it may be it must be solved to-day 
or tomorrow. 

The Government have not only shown their readiness to tackle this 
problem of vast magnitude but have started investigations and oolleotion of 
statistics and these in many instances have been followed by adoption of 
specific measures for the economic betterment—and all that it means—of 
the people. Bnt for the success of governmental measures full co-operation 
the country’s leaders is essential. Let our politioiana remember that 
political reforms can have no meaning for an unpoverished people for a 
nation cannot stand on empty stomachs. 
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Sir & L. Mkter on Evils tai Coamumaluot 

PresidiDg at tbo prize-givioff ceremony of St. Xarier’e College. 
Daloutta, recently, Sir Brojendra Lai Mlttor stressed the evil of extending 
'.be eommanal principle to the fields of education. In the course of his 
ddress he said: 

“Ret* In this inflUtaaon, 70 U bava aoholkn bdonging to inaaj raoM and religions. What a 
Baiqiu opportaalty this prosides tor open eonradesldp on a broad basis, for the expansion of your 
mind, tor mutual sympathy and toleration, for rounding off angularltiss, all oomblnlng to equip 
fon to play your part as good oitissni whan you leaT* the eoUsga. 

"1 mention this partieularly as I notioe a distinet tendency now>a>daya to extend the com¬ 
munal principle to the fisld of education. It is, to my mind, a great mistake. A scholar brought up 
.n a confined communal atmosphere is denied the obanee of friendly association with young men 
with other idras, of developing the larger Tision and broader outlook on life. Hla mind is apt to 
mt cramped instead of being expanded. It is a cruel Injuetioe to him. Think of the difference 
lotwcen a hot-house plant and a plant which grows In the open with the rays of the sun and the 
winds of heaven playing round it. Knowledge, eulture and character have no artificial hounds of 
race and religion.'* 

Excise Admioittration in Bihar in 1933-34 

The report, which has been recently published, of the working of 
the Excise Department in Bihar and Orissa in 1933-34 shows that the 
changes which the Government had made in its excise administration m 
in the previous year were continued and also extended in some oases. 
Settlements of excise shops were, with few exceptions, made under the 
auction system and the sliding scale system was abandoned in its favour 
in some places with decidedly belter'results. Prompted by a desire to 
bring the prices of excisable articles within the slender means of the 
people during a time of economic crisis, the authorities made a further 
all-round reduction in the retail prices of country spirit, ganja and opium, 
•abolished more distillery liquor shops and put back again the outstills 
'in their places over practically the whole of the hilly, jungly and inacces¬ 
sible parts of the province. Prevalence of illicit distillation on a well- 
organised basis, particularly on the coalfields in the Manbhum and 
Hazaribagh districts, was, the author of tho report holds, responsible for 
the re-establishment of outstills in those areas. He discounts the view 
widely held that the reopening of outstills has led to considerable increase 
in drunkenness or that it has an adverse effect on the morality of the 
people. “There was some outcry” he says, “that drunkenness has in¬ 
creased—history shows that this^as been the invariable consequence at 
first whenever this ancient syss^ of excise has come into its own again 
—but careful investigation has shi^n that such has not been the case in 
the past and 1 have no doubt trat this will be the ultimate verdict on 
this occasion.” We shall only be too happy if this prophecy proves to 
be true. 

The new orientation of excise policy and methods has however led 
to most welcome results to the Government in these daye of straitened 
finances. They may rightly congratulate themselves on the accrual of an 
increase of S'M lakhs over the revenue in the previous year, particularly 
when in the sister province of Bengal which atill adheree to the old 
methods and poltdes, there was a further decline in excise revenues of 
aproximateiy 71 lakhs of rupees. 

Frospeets of fMiifar Industry iu Bengal 

Speaking at the Calcutta University Commerce Society Mr. M. P. 
Qandbi refeired to the possibility of the development of the sugar in- 
duatiT in Beoga], 
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After chanurferieinff the modern deTelopment of the suffer indusbr 
in India as eminently satisfaetoiT and oitinffthe remarkably'r^pid deve¬ 
lopment of the indnatry within a period of two years in the midst of 
such an aoute period of depression he opined that the industry had 
excellent possibilities of further development if the Government conti¬ 
nued to evince the same sympathetic interest as they had shown hitherto 
because the present per capita consumption of sugar in India was very 
low and was such as would permit of a great expansion as soon as the 
economic conditions in the country improved. Eve^ to-day India was 
the largest sugar producing country in the world, the yield of raw sugar 
gur in India being a bout 60.00,000 tons and the estimated produc¬ 
tion of gur for direct consumption alone being 30,00.000 tons in 1933-34. 

He. however, expressed great concern that Bengal had not taken 
kindly to this matter. Her development, was very niggardly compared 
to the other provinces although the soil and climate in Bengal were ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable for the cultivation of the sugar cane crop and the 
circumstances very propitious for the establishment of the sugar industry. 

Even if Bengal might have some .‘handicap in regard to the inferior 
quality of cane at the present time and shorter duration of the working 
season, the advantage in freight which the Bengal mills would have over 
the mills in other provinces in catering for the larger deninnds of sugar 
in Bengal would be an important factor in her favour. While the mills 
in other parts would not be able to realise anything for their molasses, 
Bengal mills would be able to realise some price as the molasses produced 
by them could be sold in Bengal, which needed a certain quantity of 
molasses. Above all, the industry would open out an excellent avenne 
of employment for a very large number of the Bhadralog class who are 
anxiously awaiting for a suitable opening to occupy their energy and 
time. Will this suggessioii attract the attention it deserves and be followed 
up by those who are in a position to do so to their benefit and the benefit 
of the province ? 

Land Revenue Remission in Madras 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned the proposal of the 
Board of Revenue for a fifty per cent remission of assessment in certain 
parts of Anantapur taluk. The Board recommended that, in view of the 
adverse seasonal conditions prevailing in the Kadiri taluk, Anantapur 
district, a remission of 50 per cent of the assessment should bo granted 
in respect of dry lands in that taluk other than mamul wastes, topes, and 
lands protected by wells. The Board also recommended that the collec¬ 
tion of takkavai loan instalments due m that taluk in fasli 1344 should be 
suspended. The Government have sauctio^d the proposal. 

New Uses of Jute 

Regarding the use of jute products we find of late two tendencies pul¬ 
ling in opposite directions. In countries such as Cuba, economic chauvin¬ 
ism, the latest adversary of the jute sack, shuts out the old packing material 
in order to develop home-produced vegetable fibres, pronounced by “Jute" 
as ‘impractical, often almost useless as compared with the sack which has 
been tested since the earliest days of industry". On the other hand new 
uses for the absorption of a steadily growing quantity of finished jute 
mods sre from time to time brought to light The use of jute cloth in the 
form of bitumen-proofed layers has now replaced the ordinary roof¬ 
ing felt in the insulation of tunnel walls, and new trials have been made 
with the laying of jute cloth on roads in Scotland. Among other original 
uses is the jate matting for floor coverings on indoor bowling greens. For 
some two or three years the Lyons Club at Sudbury Hill (England) have 
played on jute. The cloth is dyed green, is finer and harder in texture than 
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OQooanat mattiair and aftar a littla nae ii i* found fast sad reapcmsiTa 
to tha biM, although thara ia an undarlay of UAt. Hara is incidentally, 
a MW idea for Indian aportamen. 

All4ii£a Landholden* Gmifeceiioe 

It is likely that the Ali-India Landholders'Oonferenoe will be held 
in February at Delhi to express the view’point of the zemindars on the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report 

All-India Public Library Gonferenoe 

The 9th AlMndia Public Library Gonferenoe was held at Congress 
House, Royapottaa Madras on the 24th and 25th December, 1934 under 
the presidency of Kumar Munindra Deb Kai Mahasai, m.l.c. (Bengal) and 
and the 26th was spent in viaiting the principal libraries of the town. 
An exhibition was held which was opened by the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur 
C. Narayanewami Ghetty, o.i.e^ Mr. E. M. Asadulla of the Imperial Library 
opened the Conference with a speech. Mr. E. L. Narasimha Kao, B.L. 
Chairman Reception Committee delivered an address welcoming the 
delegates. Mr. D. T. Rao, Bar-at-law, General Secretary then read some 
mesBagea including one from the Government of Bengal wishing the 
success of the Conference which was much appreciated. Eumar Munindra 
Deb Rai Mahasai, ii.L,G. then delivered his interesting presidential address, 


,A We 
Burdwa 


A Welcome Return 

welcome back to our province the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
ran. The activities of the Maharaja in England on behalf of the 
community and the province to which he belongs are too weIl*known to be 
recounted here. The Maharaja Bahadur will not be allowed any respite 
from his labours,*for Bengal needs him now more than over. Bengal 
zemindars particularly expect him to bring his wide knowledge and 
varied experience to bear upon the solution of their problems and we 
doubt not that his help will be forthcoming unstintedly. 


omin 


BendA^ Governor at Nodiipur RajlMt 


His Excellency tha Governor of Bengal took tea with tha Raja Bahadur 
of Nashipur and his family members at the Nashipur Rajbati on the 16th 
January last Amongst others the following gentlemen were present 
H, H. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, Mr. G. Russel, Mr. K. G. De, 
L 0 . B., (Retd.) Mr. Twynam, Mr. Trivedi, Mr. Shattook, Col. Butler, Oapt. 
Ooltman, Mr. Mannooch, Mr. & Mrs. Montgomery, Capt. Hickie, Gapt Sykes 
and Hr. Arabinda Kumar PaL 


Gifts Gharitiea 

Captain J. N. Banaijss, brother of the late Sir Surendn Nath Banerjee, 
luts executeh a trust deed, vesting almost ARihis prc^erties worth a lakh 
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and a qiuti'tor nifteM tbn baoafU 4t Oii ]^!||ifsieal Oidtaro 

AasootaUon tor the imt^TeineBt of Um h^altb piiysieftl'^ ealtwr^ of Hie 

people of Bental in the toUoving five. TniiteM namely. Hon'fa^ Jn^toe 
Ifanmatha Nath Makfaerjee. Ur. J. N. Been, Oapt J. N. Baiierje& niof. Hem 
Ohandra Ray of the Galeatta Uoivetfity and Mr. Oopal Gbanfiit'Narayan 
C^oudhary. Advocate. Gapt. Baneijee will aot aa a Managin]^ .Xruatee 
daring hia iile. 

A trust for snob pu{|K»e hi unique of its kind in Indfia. 

* ' ' « • « t ' • 

Mr. Bhnpati Nath Deb of Beadon Street Oaloutta !M^ donated a sum 
of Ra. 1 lakh to the Medical Gollege Centenary Fund. To the bame Fund 
Mr. Kamalaranjan Roy zemindar, Goasimbazar. has contributed Rs. 50^ 
and Sir Hari Banker Paid Rs. 20,000. 

« « • • » 

Nawab Bahadur Dr. Hajee Sir Md. Mozammilullah Khan Bahadur 
X.O.BJ.. oji.E., LL.D., of Aligarh, has donated to the Mohammedan Sporting 
Club, Calcutta, the sum of Rs. 600. 

« * • • 

In thanksgiving for the recovery from illness of His Majesty the 
King a few years ago, Khan Bahadur Ahmed Alladin, donated Rs. 1 lakl 
aa SjU educational endowment. 

The trustees of the endowmant have now granted Rs. lAOO annually 
to the Beeuilderabad Islamia Hiah School, and another sum 
ships to 7{| students of various schools in and outside the State. 



OBITUARY 

* 

Prince Mirza Mohammed Baber Bahadur, one of (he three surviviai 
sons of the late Wajid All Shah, the last King of Oudh died reoenfiy a.^ 
his Oaloutta residence. At the time of his death he was 76 years old. ' 

The late Prince was a cultured m^ and was well versed in Pwiiaii 
Arabic, Sanskrit aj^.uveral other lai^guages. His deafii is a great lou; 
IS' His Uorietil QQptisiwSItyi^who renrded him as one.of their leadkfi. 

The Uto Py||iee is ij^rive(f by tour sons and his wife, ttto Bsigim 
Saheba. 


Of the many Suns ol the late Wajid All Shah of Oudh. two %re uoi 
Uvlng^-Prinoe Akhram Hoaaeln and Prince Buland Jih Askari Bsltadur. 

, ♦ ' • • ' " 

BiSidb OQounred of Sjta. Rakhaldasl Devi wife of Mr; AtiM Ohandr 
(Stfiu^umey Zmaindir of Bhandarhati (Hoogly) at Banriii os Hii iamtir: 
Iasi 'W^pffsr our aiuesIresBddolsnee to thohare^pd family^-. 


Printed sod 








